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PART  I:  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  compare  the  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  in  Pools  24  and  25  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Pool  26  of  the  Mississippi 
and  lover  Illinois  Rivers  from  before  to  after  construction  of 

the  navigation  dams.  The  dates  of  construction  and  first  operation  are 
given  below  (U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  St.  Louis,  1975:  4-13): 

Lock  and  Dam  Construction  Normal  Pool 

Number  Initiated  Operational  Level  Reached 

24  20  July  1936  12  March  1940  14  May  1940 

25  12  November  1935  18  May  1939  11  July  1939 

26  13  January  1934  1  May  1938  8  August  1938 

The  study  reach  of  the  Mississippi  River  extends  from  Alton, 

Illinois  upstream  for  98.3  miles  to  near  Saverton,  Missouri  (Figures  1 
and  2) .  Charts  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  have  been  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division,  North  Central,  Chicago,  Illinois  (1975) 
and  locations  are  given  in  river  miles,  starting  from  mile  0.0  at  the 
Intersection  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  near  Cairo,  Illinois  and 
proceeding  upstream  to  a  point  just  above  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  study  area  of  the  Mississippi  River  used  in  this  report  extends  from 
Mississippi  River  mile  202.9  to  301.2.  The  navigational  locks  and  dams 
along  the  river  impound  waters,  called  pools,  which  provide  convenient 
reference  to  the  geographic  location  of  various  sections  of  the  study  area 
(see  Figures  1  and  2) . 

The  lower  part  of  the  Illinois  is  influenced  by  Dam  26  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Charts  of  the  Illinois  Waterway  have  been  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Chicago  (1974)  and  locations  are  likewise 
given  in  river  miles,  starting  from  mile  0.0  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  at  Grafton,  Illinois,  and  proceeding  up¬ 
stream  to  Chicago.  The  study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  extends  from 
mile  0.0  upstream  to  the  LaGrange  Lock  and  Dam  at  mile  80.3.  Along  both 
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Figure  1.  Map  of  the  study  area,  showing  the  locks,  dams,  towns,  and  cities 


Figure  2.  Map  of  the  study  area  showing  the  bottomland  lakes,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  state  parks. 

(F)  ■  Federal  refuge. 

(S)  ■  State  refuge. 


rivers,  mileages  are  often  given  on  navigation  aids,  such  as  buoys, 
markers,  and  lights. 

Both  rivers  have  been  subject  to  a  variety  of  influences  besides 
the  construction  of  the  locks  and  dams  associated  with  the  9-foot  navi¬ 
gation  channel.  For  example,  the  navigational  improvements  associated 
with  the  4%-foot  channel  and  the  6-foot  channel  on  the  Mississippi 
River  caused  some  long-term  changes  in  the  morphometry  and  hydrology 
of  the  river  (D.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  St.  Louis,  1975:  2-3).  Both 
rivers  were  subjected  to  increasing  sediment  loads  as  agriculture  in¬ 
tensified  in  the  drainage  basin,  and  to  increasing  pollution  loads  as 
population  centers  Increased.  Virtually  the  entire  Illinois  River  was 
affected  following  the  1900  diversion  of  sewage  effluent  from  Chicago 
into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Draining  and  leveeing  of  the 
floodplain  has  markedly  reduced  the  amount  of  natural  habitat.  Insofar 
as  possible,  we  have  tried  to  sort  out  the  effects  attributable  to  the 
nine-foot  navigation  project  from  the  other  effects,  but  many  of  our 
conclusions  are  necessarily  of  a  qualitative,  rather  than  a  quantitative 
nature.  Another  handicap  was  that  maps  and  tables  showing  the  acreage 
of  wetland  and  aquatic  habitat  existing  before  and  after  construction  of 
the  navigation  dams  did  not  become  available  until  after  our  report  was 
completed. 


PART  II:  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


Aquatic  Communities  and  Water  Quality 

We  conducted  a  literature  search  to  £lnd  published  information  on 
aquatic  communities  and  water  quality  in  the  study  area  before  and 
after  the  dams  were  constructed.  Unpublished  results  of  biological 
surveys  on  the  Illinois  River  were  available  in  the  files  of  the 
River  Research  Laboratory  at  Havana.  Some  recent  unpublished  informa¬ 
tion  on  water  quality,  benthos,  and  plankton  in  Meredosia  Lake  was 
obtained  from  the  Water  Quality  Section  of  the  Illinois  State  Water 
Survey  at  Peoria.  A  pre-publication  version  of  a  compendium  on  the 
fisheries  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Jerry 
Rasmussen,  coordinator.  Upper  Mississippi  River  Conservation  Committee. 

We  also  contacted  fishery  biologists  in  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
Conservation  Departments.  Mr.  Larry  Dunham,  special  projects  staff 
biologist.  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation, 
graciously  supplied  recent  statistics  on  the  commercial  fishery  and  a 
copy  of  a  Ph.D.  dissertation,  "The  Development  and  Current  Status  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishery"  (Sullivan,  1971). 

In  order  to  identify  the  immediate  and  direct  effects  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  navigation  dams,  we  tried  to  find  water  quality  and  biological 
surveys  which  had  been  done  just  prior  to,  and  just  after  the  dams  were 
constructed.  In  some  cases,  the  only  available  pre-  and  post-impoundment 
data  were  widely  separated  in  time.  We  used  these  data,  if  the  sampling 
methods  were  comparable,  and  tried  to  distinguish  changes  attributable 
to  navigation  from  changes  attributable  to  other  factors,  such  as 
pollution.  If  Information  was  not  available  on  the  study  area,  we 
tried  to  find  Information  on  comparable  areas  outside  the  study  area. 
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Finally,  we  looked  at  not  only  Information  obtained  just  after 
completion  of  the  dams,  but  all  readily  available  Information  collected 
since  that  time.  In  order  to  assess  any  long-term  or  Indirect  impacts 
of  the  nine-foot  navigation  project,  such  as  those  effects  which  might 
be  associated  with  barge  traffic. 
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Sedimentation 


In  order  to  determine  the  rate  of  sedimentation  and  fill  of  Lake 
Meredosla  located  on  Pool  26  of  the  Illinois  River  (river  miles  72-78) , 
six  depth  transects  were  taken.  Depths  were  taken  through  the  ice  at 
approximately  200-foot  intervals  with  an  aluminum  pole  fitted  with  a  4.5- 
inch  diameter  aluminum  foot.  The  depths  were  correlated  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  gauge  at  Meredosla  to  determine  mean  sea  level  elevations. 

The  sedimentation  and  fill  rates  were  calculated  by  comparing  our 
depths  with  those  recorded  in  1903  by  W.J.  Woerman,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  depths  recorded  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  Waterways  in 
1956.  The  water  depths  from  the  Woerman  maps  were  converted  from  Memphis 
Datum  to  MSL  (1929  general  adjustment)  by  subtracting  the  conversion 
factor  of  7.345. 

Terrestrial  Conmunities 

Wetland  Plants 

Aquatic  and  moist  soil  plant  acreages  were  obtained  by  planimeterlng 
vegetation  maps.  These  maps  had  been  drawn  using  inspection  and  rough 
triangulation  by  Frank  Bellrose  from  1941  through  1944.  Species  were 
listed  according  to  taxonomic  order  from  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany 
(1908).  Changes  in  vegetation  from  1946-1976  were  procured  from  annual 
narrative  reports  of  the  area  managers  for  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  A  recent  study  of  vegetation  (Klein  at  al.,  1975)  in  the  study 
area  was  reviewed. 

Population  Data 

The  population  data  for  waterfowl,  cormorants,  and  bald  eagles  were 
obtained  from  the  1956-1977  fall  waterfowl  censuses  made  by  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey.  Waterfowl  use  was  expressed  as  duck  days.  This 
was  calculated  by  totaling  the  weekly  censuses  from  October  1  through 
December  1  and  multiplying  by  seven.  Each  duck-day  represents  one  duck 
spending  one  day  in  the  study  area.  Bird  population  data  for  the 


Meredosia,  Batchtown,  and  Calhoun  divisions  of  Mark  Twain  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  from  October  1975  to  October  1976  were  taken  from 
Wildlife  Information  Reports.  Great  blue  heron  and  common  egret  nest 
counts  were  taken  from  unpublished  data  obtained  from  R.R.  Graber,  J.W. 
Graber,  and  data  collected  by  Frank  Bellrose. 

Information  on  the  number  of  deer  killed  during  the  1974,  1975, 
and  1976  hunting  seasons  was  acquired  from  Forrest  Loomis,  forest 
game  biologist  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation.  The 
deer  kill  information  from  Missouri  was  obtained  from  Wayne  Porath, 
deer  biologist,  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation.  Furbearer  har¬ 
vest  figures  for  Missouri  were  procured  from  Dave  Erickson,  small  game 
biologist,  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation.  Narrative  reports 
for  the  Calhoun  and  Batchtown  units  of  the  Mark  Twain  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  were  obtained  from  the  refuge  manager,  George  Payton, and  the 
Quincy  headquarters. 
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PART  III:  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Aquatic  Communities 

Plankton  —  Mississippi  River 

We  were  not  able  to  find  any  surveys  of  the  plankton  in  the  study 
reach  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  1930.  Consequently,  we  have  no  way 
of  comparing  plankton  populations  before  and  after  construction  of  the 
navigation  dams.  We  can  hypothesize  that  the  navigation  dams,  by  making 
portions  of  the  Mississippi  River  more  lake-like,  may  have  Increased 
the  population  of  truly  planktonic  forms  which  live  in  the  water  column, 
as  opposed  to  forms  which  live  attached  to  the  substrate  and  appear  in 
the  water  column  as  the  result  of  scouring. 

An  excellent  survey  of  phytoplankton  and  zooplankton  in  the  study 
reach  was  con>&  ,:'.ed  in  1974  by  Colbert  e£  al.  (1975)  ,  and  they  also 
provide  a  review  of  other  recent  plankton  studies.  Colbert  et  al. 

(1975:  Table  2)  took  plankton  samples  from  both  main  channel  and  side 
channel  habitats  at  13  locations  in  the  Mississippi  between  river  miles 
201.3  and  302.2.  Samples  were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1974 
during  a  period  when  water  levels  were  declining  from  flood  stage  and 
again  in  mid-September,  after  water  levels  had  been  stable  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  31-year  average  level  since  the  end  of  July  (Colbert  et  al. , 
1975:  Figure  3). 

They  found  that  the  density  of  phytoplankton  in  the  main  channel 
increased  more  than  100  times  between  July  and  September,  although 
nutrients  (nitrogen  and  phosphorus)  were  higher  in  July  (Colbert  ejt  al. , 
1975:  51,  53).  The  Increase  in  phytoplankton  during  the  period  of  stable 
water  levels  was  attributed  to  decreases  in:  (1)  turbidity,  (2)  current 
velocity,  (3)  mechanical  destruction  of  algae,  and  (4)  dilution  of 
algal  populations  by  direct  rainfall  and  surface  and  groundwater  runoff 
(Colbert  et  al.,  1975:  48,  51). 

An  Isolated  bloom  of  green  algae  (primarily  Tetraedron  minimum) 
occurred  at  river  mile  215.5  in  September.  The  density  of  green  algae 
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exceeded  521,000/1  at  this  station,  located  just  below  the  Illinois 
River  confluence,  but  1C.  minimum  occurred  at  a  density  of  only  123/1 
at  a  side  channel  station  Immediately  upstream  at  Mississippi  River 
mile  220.7,  and  no  minimum  occurred  in  samples  below  river  mile 
215.1  on  the  Mississippi,  or  at  Illinois  River  mile  23.1,  just  upstream 
from  the  confluence  (Colbert  et  al. ,  1975:  51). 

Colbert  e£  al .  (1975:  54)  concluded  that  the  side  channels  played 
a  major  role  in  the  productivity  of  the  Mississippi  River: 


119.  It  is  apparent  that  side  channels  are  a  very  important 
habitat  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  particularly  during 
high-flow  periods.  They  provide  refuge  in  the  form  of  slower 
moving  waters,  which  leads  to  increased  plankton  abundance, 
which  in  turn  provides  a  food  source  for  phytoplankton  feeders 
such  as  zooplankton,  certain  benthic  Insects,  and  particularly 
planktivorus  fishes  such  as  paddlefish,  shad,  and  larval  fishes. 
•  •  « 

120.  During  reduced  river  stages,  the  impounded  river 
channel  becomes  increasingly  important  as  abundance  of  phyto¬ 
plankton  Increases  due  to  larger  areas  of  slack  water  and 
associated  reduced  turbidity.  Some  side  channels  (river  mile 
201.3)  have  less  input  to  the  river  proper  since  they  actually 
become  cut  off  from  the  river  during  low  stages. 


Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  66)  reached  the  following  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  zooplankton: 


Based  on  statistical  analyses  .  .  .  ,  it  was  determined  that 
total  zooplankton  density,  zooplankton  species  diversity, 
and  concentrations  of  Cladocera,  Copepods,  and  Rotlfera 
increased  significantly  between  July  (high  flow)  and  Sep¬ 
tember  (low  flow).  Evenness  index  showed  the  reverse  trend 
in  that  it  decreased  significantly  between  July  and  Septemr- 
ber.  Statistical  treatment  of  data  combined  for  both 
sampling  periods  indicated  that  only  the  rotifers  were  sig¬ 
nificantly  greater  in  side  channel  habitats. 


Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  61)  indicated  that  the  difference  in  flow 
regimes  prior  to  the  July  and  September  sampling  was  the  main  reason 
for  the  marked  difference  in  zooplankton  populations  in  the  main 
channel : 
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138.  Mean  total  density  for  the  main  channel  stations  was 
2.5/1  during  July  compared  to  a  total  of  28.0/1  during  Septem¬ 
ber  ....  This  corresponds  to  the  same  trend  observed  for 
phytoplankton  among  main  channel  stations.  The  obvious  over¬ 
riding  factor  limiting  zooplankton  is  flow  rate.  Zooplankton 
collected  during  high  flow  were  from  populations  carried 
downstream  from  calm  backwater  areas,  where  reproduction  could 
occur,  and  were  greatly  diluted  in  numbers  by  the  rapid  current 
created  by  surface  runoff.  The  most  abundant  group  found  in 
the  highly  turbid  waters  characteristic  of  the  July  sampling 
period  were  the  Copepoda,  and  they  were  present  at  a  mean 
density  of  only  1.5/1. 

139.  The  September  sampling  period  followed  a  49-day  period 
of  average  river  stage  at  Alton,  Illinois  .  .  .  and  the  main 
channel  was  more  lake-like  due  to  closing  of  navigation  dams. 
The  observed  density  increase  during  this  period  was  related 

to  an  increase  in  density  of  all  three  phyla,  particularly 
Rotlfera,  which  increased  more  than  20  times  the  density 
observed  for  this  group  in  July  .... 

140.  Mean  number  of  taxa  increased  by  a  factor  of  four 
between  sampling  periods  ....  This  increase  is  attributed 
to  improved  habitat  conditions  brought  about  by  decreased  flow 
and  turbidity  and  increased  phytoplankton  abundance. 


Zooplankton  diversity  and  density  also  increased  in  side  channel 
habitats  between  July  and  September,  due  to  a  reduction  in  flow  during 
August  and  September  (Colbert  et  al. ,  1975:  65). 

Phytoplankton  —  Illinois  River 

Between  June  12,  1894  and  March  28,  1899  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kofoid 
took  235  samples  of  plankton  from  the  main  channel  of  the  Illinois 
River  near  Havana,  at  mile  128.5  (Kofoid,  1903:  291-340;  Kofoid,  1904: 
314-340),  and  in  1899  made  one  survey  which  included  the  lower  80 
miles  of  the  Illinois  (Kofoid,  1903:  273-283) .  Biologists  from  WAP0RA 
(WAPORA,  1974)  took  plankton  samples  from  the  Illinois  River  at 
Mieredosia  in  September,  1973.  The  only  post-dam  survey  of  the  plankton 
in  the  study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  we  have  been  able  to  locate 
was  conducted  by  Colbert  et  al.  (1975)  in  1974.  Although  the  two  surveys  were 
separated  by  a  span  of  seventy-five  years,  the  sampling  methods  used  were  strikingly 
similar,  and  the  results  are  probably  comparable,  for  the  reasons  given  below. 

We  used  Kofoid' s  data  for  the  year  1898  (Kofoid,  1904:  314-340) 
for  comparison  with  the  1974  data  of  Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  E29-E36). 
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Kofoid  took  plankton  samples  at  one-week  Intervals  throughout  the 
year  in  1898,  and  the  hydrograph  for  that  year  was  "normal"  (Kofoid, 
1904:  18).  We  used  only  the  samples  Kofoid  had  taken  in  September  in 
the  main  channel,  under  stable  low-flow  conditions.  The  September 
samples  of  Colbert  et  al.  were  likewise  taken  under  stable,  low-flow 
conditions.  Although  Kofoid 's  samples  were  taken  upstream  from 
the  study  area,  he  conducted  four  studies  (Kofoid,  1903:  273-283)  of 
the  longitudinal  distribution  of  plankton  in  the  river  (one  study 
Included  the  lower  80  miles  of  the  Illinois)  and  concluded  that  the 
plankton  in  the  main  channel  was  remarkably  uniform.  Hence,  Kofoid' s 
samples  from  the  Havana  area  are  probably  generally  representative  of 
the  main  channel  in  both  the  middle  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Illinois 
River. 

Kofoid  used  a  pump  to  take  an  integrated  vertical  sample  of 
water  from  the  main  channel.  He  pumped  250  liters  of  water  through 
a  plankton  net  made  of  Number  20  silk  bolting-cloth.  Colbert 

et  al.  (1975:  25)  also  took  an  Integrated  sample,  consisting  of  30 
liters  of  water  collected  from  the  surface,  mid-depth,  and  bottom 
of  the  water  column,  with  a  three-liter  Van  Dorn  bottle.  The  water 
was  poured  through  a  Number  20  plankton  net.  Kofoid  also  used  paper 
filters  to  collect  the  small  plankton  that  passed  through  the  Number 
20  net.  The  number  of  organisms  per  liter  trapped  on  the  filter 
paper  was  sometimes  3  to  4  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  number 
trapped  in  the  plankton  net  (Kofoid,  1904:  314-340).  Fortunately, 

Kofoid  separated  the  counts  obtained  with  the  filter  paper  from  the 
counts  obtained  with  the  net  (Kofoid,  1904:  Table  I,  314-340),  so  the 
results  reported  in  our  Table  1  and  Table  2  for  the  years  1898  and 
1974  were  both  obtained  using  Number  20  plankton  nets. 

Although  Table  1  shows  that  the  number  of  species  of  phytoplankton 
apparently  increased  from  28  in  1898  to  68  in  1974,  the  increase  is 
attributable  to  advances  in  the  taxonomy  of  algae,  rather  than  to  a 
real  change  in  the  population.  Kofoid  (1904:  11-12)  was  well  aware 
of  the  taxonomic  uncertainties  and  limitations  existing  in  the  1890's, 
and  indicated  that  he  probably  underestimated  the  actual  number  of 
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species  present: 


During  the  progress  of  this  work,  which  was  begun  in  1894, 
every  effort  was  made  to  secure  all  pertinent  literature  bearing 
on  the  genera  of  plants  and  animals  represented  in  the  plank¬ 
ton,  and  so  far  as  possible  in  the  enumeration  of  the  col¬ 
lections  the  individuals  were  referred  to  "species"  already 
described,  or,  in  default  of  this,  recorded  as  "unidentified." 

In  some  groups  —  notably  the  desmlds,  diatoms,  and  unicel¬ 
lular  algae  —  it  was  not  possible  under  the  conditions  of 
plankton  enumeration  to  apply  to  all  the  individuals  enumera¬ 
ted  the  fine  distinctions  which  specialists  in  these  groups 
have  made.  .  .  .  the  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  finding 
representatives  of  these  closely  related  species,  but,  rather, 
in  drawing  the  lines  between  them  and  placing  every  individual 
enumerated  in  the  proper  pigeon-hole.  To  avoid  this  difficulty, 
the  separation  was  not  attempted  in  every  case. 


In  Table  1 ,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  species  of  diatoms  (Bacil- 
lariophyta)  in  particular  from  four  species  in  1898  to  40  species  in 
1974  has  more  to  do  with  the  publication  of  The  Diatoms  of  the  United 
States  (Patrick  and  Reimer,  1966)  than  with  a  real  change  in  the 
phytoplankton. 

The  number  of  algae  per  liter,  taken  in  Number  20  plankton  nets, 
apparently  did  decline  dramatically  from  an  average  of  176,887  in  1898 
to  3,230  in  1974  (Table  1  ).  The  number  of  diatoms  (Baclllarlophyta) 
remained  about  the  same,  while  the  green  algae  (Chlorophyta)  declined 
by  a  factor  of  10  and  the  blue-green  algae  (Cyanophyta)  declined  by 
a  factor  of  1,000.  Note  that  the  results  obtained  by  Colbert  et  al.  at  mile  2.5 
(1975:  E-28)  were  excluded  from  Table  1  because  the  number  of  organisms 
and  number  of  species  were  much  lower  than  at  their  other  six  sampling 
stations.  The  reduction  in  current  velocity  associated  with  the 
construction  of  the  dam  at  Alton  should  have  favored  the  green  and 
blue-green  algae.  However,  the  potentially  beneficial  effects  of  the 
dam  on  phytoplankton  have  apparently  been  overridden  by  the  increasing 
turbidity  of  the  river  (Mills  et  al.,  1966:  7).  Turbidity  reduces 
light  penetration,  thus  depressing  photosynthesis  by  algae,  and  the 
suspended  sediment  may  physically  abrade  algae. 


Table  1 


Comparison  of  Phytoplankton  Populations  In  the  Main  Channel  of 
the  Illinois  River  in  1898  and  1974,  Under  Stable  Low-flow  Conditions 

in  September3 


Number 

Species 

of 

Number  of 
Individuals 

Per  Liter 

Major  Taxonomic  Divisions 

1898b 

1974c 

1898d 

1974® 

Chlorophyta  (desmids,  green  algae) 

9 

19 

6,907 

550 

Bacillariophyta  (diatoms) 

4 

40 

2,544 

2,455 

Chrysophyta  (yellow-brown  algae) 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Cyanophyta  (blue-green  algae) 

3 

3 

167,400 

166 

Euglenophyta  (euglenoid  algae) 

8 

6 

32 

59 

Pyrrophyta  (dinoflagellates) 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Total 

28 

68 

176,887 

3,230 

®Data  were  obtained  from  Kofoid,  1904: 

314-340 

,  and 

Colbert  et 

al.,  1975 

E29-E36.  Although  Kofoid's  samples  were  taken  upstream  from  the  study 
area,  he  conducted  four  studies  (Kofoid,  1903:  273-283)  of  the  longitudinal 
distribution  of  plankton  in  the  river  (one  study  included  the  lower  80 
miles  of  the  Illinois)  and  concluded  that  the  plankton  in  the  main  channel 
was  remarkably  uniform.  Hence,  Kofoid's  samples  from  the  Havana  area  are 
probably  generally  representative  of  the  main  channel  in  the  fall  of  1898. 
Both  Kofoid  and  Colbert  et  al.  (1975)  used  no.  20  plankton  nets.  Kofoid 
also  collected  plankton  on  filter  paper,  but  these  results  are  excluded 
from  the  table  because  Colbert  et  al.  did  not  use  micro-filtration. 

bThe  total  number  of  species  taken  on  Sept.  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1898  at 
one  sampling  station  in  the  Illinois  River  near  Havana  (mile  128.5). 

cThe  total  number  of  species  taken  at  six  sampling  stations  (miles  23.1, 
45.6,  57.6,  58.3,  77.0,  and  81.0)  in  the  lower  Illinois  River.  The  station 
at  mile  2.5  was  excluded  because  the  number  of  species  was  much  lower  than 
at  the  other  six  stations. 

dThe  total  number  of  individuals  taken  in  the  four  collections  in  September, 
1898,  was  divided  by  four  to  obrain  an  average  density. 

eThe  total  number  of  Individuals  taken  at  six  locations  (excluding  the 
atypical  results  from  river  mile  2.5)  was  divided  by  six  to  obtain  an 
average  density. 
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Another  comparison  of  Kofoid's  1898  data  with  a  more  recent  survey 
shows  a  decline  in  blue-green  algae,  but  not  in  green  algae  or  in  total 
number  of  algae.  WAPORA  (1974:  11-12)  took  14  10-liter  samples  of  water 
during  low-flow  conditions  on  September  13  and  21,  1973  at  Meredosia 
(river  mile  71).  The  water  was  passed  through  a  ten-micron  mesh  nano¬ 
plankton  net,  which  would  trap  small  plankton.  The  results  may  approxi¬ 
mate  those  Kofold  obtained  by  using  filter  paper.  The  WAPORA  biologists 
took  all  of  their  samples  from  the  surface.  If  the  water  column  were 
uniformly  mixed,  the  samples  would  be  comparable  to  those  taken  by 
Kofoid.  However,  if  more  plankton  occurred  on  the  surface  than  in 
deeper  water,  the  WAPORA  method  would  overestimate  the  abundance  of 
plankton  in  the  water  column. 


Number  Per  Liter 


1898a 

1973b 

Chlorophyta  (green  algae) 

43,877 

75,430 

Baclllariophyta  (diatoms) 

153,811 

252,214 

Cyanophyta  (blue-green  algae) 

167,605 

2,140 

Others 

18,544 

30,930 

Total 

383,837 

360,714 

kofoid,  1904:  314-340.  Includes  filter  paper  collections. 

^WAPORA,  1974:  D53-D54.  Average  of  14  samples  taken  Sept.  13  and  21,  1973. 

The  above  table  shows  that  when  small  algae  are  Included  in  the 
plankton  collections,  the  total  number  of  algae  has  -vat  shovt  « 
decline  between  1898  and  1973,  However,  there  appa.-  sntly  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  blue-green  algae  (Table  1  shows  the  same  trend  for 
large  blue-green  algae),  which  has  been  compensated  for  by  increases 
in  other  groups,  most  notably  in  diatoms.  Many  phycologists  believe 
diatoms  are  more  tolerant  of  reduced  light  penetration  and  increased 
abrasion  associated  with  suspended  sediment  than  other  types  of  algae 
(Colbert  et  al. ,  1975:  59).  Some  species  of  blue-green  algae  are 
considered  nuisances  when  they  grow  to  bloom  proportions  in  nutrient- 
rich  waters.  The  reasons  for  the  marked  decline  in  blue-green  algae 
in  the  lower  Illinois  River  are  unknown. 


Williams  (1964:  813,  815)  reported  peak  numbers  of  diatoms  In  the 
Illinois  River  at  Grafton  were  1,600,000  to  3,199,000  per  liter  in  1961— 

62,  and  at  Peoria  were  6,400,000  to  12,799,000  per  liter  in  1960-61 
and  3,200,000  to  6,399,000  per  liter  in  1961-62.  Williams'  (1964:  811) 
collecting  techniques  captured  all  cells  4  microns  or  larger.  His 
numbers  are  considerably  higher  than  those  obtained  by  other  investigators, 
who  used  collecting  techniques  which  would  retain  only  larger  diatoms 
and  other  types  of  algae.  For  example,  WAPORA  (1974:  11)  used  10-mlcron 
mesh  nanoplankton  nets  and  Colbert  £t  al .  (1975:  25)  used  No.  20, 

81-micron  mesh  plankton  nets.  Although  Starrett  (1972:  152)  compared 
Williams'  1960-62  data  at  Peoria  to  unpublished  data  collected  in  1964, 
1969,  and  1970,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  sampling  methods  were  the 
same.  The  unpublished  counts  (numbers  per  liter)  reported  by  Starrett 
(1972:  152)  were:  7,000,000  to  233,000,000  in  1964;  6,800,000  to 
108,000,000  in  1969;  and  8,500,000  to  117,000,000  in  1970.  Starrett 
(1972:  152)  reported  that  the  decline  in  phytoplankton  in  the  mid- 1960's 
was  associated  with  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  abundance  of  blue-greens, 
while  diatoms  remained  the  dominant  group.  He  suggested  that  the  phyto¬ 
plankton  of  the  entire  river  might  be  limited  by  turbidity  and  the 
synergistic  effects  of  toxic  metals.  Williams  (1964:  819)  attributed 
the  high  phytoplankton  counts  in  the  Illinois  River  to  nutrient  enrichment 
and  high  calcium  hardner^. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  reduction  in  algal  populations  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  toxicity,  because  diatoms  are  as  sensitive  as,  or  even  more 
sensitive  than,  other  groups  of  algae.  For  example,  Wong  et  al. 

(1978:  479)  found  that  a  diatom  was  more  sensitive  to  metal  toxicity 
than  blue-green  and  green  algae.  Colbert  e£  al.  (1975:  59-60)  found 
few  statistical  differences  between  phytoplankton  populations  in  the 
lower  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Blue-green  algae  were  approxi¬ 
mately  five  times  more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  than  in  the  lower 
Illinois,  and  phytoplankton  evenness  was  slightly  higher  in  the  Illinois. 
The  causes  of  these  differences  are  uncertain,  and  the  physical-chemical 
data  reported  by  Colbert  et  al.  (1975)  for  the  two  rivers  do  not  show 
any  marked  differences  in  phytoplankton.  Colbert  et  ri.  (1975:  37-38) 
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observed  significantly  hgiher  values  for  surface  dissolved  oxygen, 
turbidity,  and  pH  In  the  Mississippi,  while  mean  total  alkalinity  was 
higher  in  the  Illinois.  Mean  total  alkalinity  in  bottom  water 
was  likewise  higher  in  the  Illinois,  while  bottom  temperatures 
were  higher  in  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  17  water  quality  factors 
(including  nutrients  and  toxic  substances)  measured  in  the  surface 
and  bottom  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  by  Colbert 
e£  al.  (1975:  43)  only  total  phosphorus  differed  significantly  between 
the  two  rivers,  being  greater  in  the  Illinois  River.  Since  phosphorus 
can  stimulate  blooms  of  blue-green  algae,  one  might  expect  more  blue- 
greens  in  the  Illinois  than  in  the  Mississippi,  whereas  Just  the 
reverse  was  true. 

Significant  differences  between  the  two  rivers  in  sediment  con¬ 
centrations  of  nutrients,  metals,  and  toxic  substances  were  noted  by 
Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  46-47).  Sediment  in  the  Illinois  River  contained 
more  total  phosphorus,  iron,  and  ammonia  than  the  Mississippi.  Sediment 
in  the  main  channel  of  the  Illinois  contained  detectable  pesticide  con¬ 
centrations  whereas  none  were  detected  in  the  main  channel  of  the 
Mississippi.  PCB  concentrations  in  sediment  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Illinois  were  greater  than  in  the  Mississippi. 

The  phytoplankton  populations  in  the  lakes  along  the  lower 
Illinois  River  are  probably  much  higher  than  in  the  river,  due 
to  the  lack  of  current  and  perhaps  to  some  reduction  in  turbidity. 

Butts  (unpublished  report,  1975:  Table  3)  found  the  average  density 
of  phytoplankton  in  Meredosia  Lake  on  August  7-8,  1975,  was  1.7 
million  per  liter  and  that  diatoms  and  euglenoid  algae  dominated 
in  different  parts  of  the  lake. 
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Zooplankton  —  Illinois  River 

Table  2  shows  that  the  number  of  zooplankters  per  liter  in  the 
main  channel  of  the  Illinois  River  apparently  declined  by  a  factor  of 
8  between  1898  and  1974.  The  number  of  rotifers  had  declined  dramati¬ 
cally,  while  the  copepods  had  increased  slightly.  Comparison  of 
Kofold's  1898  results  with  those  of  WAPORA  (1974:  E8)  in  1973,  show 
the  same  trends: 

Number  Per  Liter 


1898a  1973b 

Rotifera  386  36 

Crustacea 

Branchiopoda 

Cladocera  2  13 

Copepoda  c  11 

Unidentified  26 

Total  388  86 

‘Woid,  1904:  314-340. 
bWAP0RA,  1974:  E8. 


Present  in  very  small  numbers. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  of  rotifers  are  not  known,  but  one  can 
speculate  that  the  decline  in  phytoplankton  and  the  Increase  in  the 
suspended  solids  load  of  the  lower  Illinois  River  may  have  Impaired 
the  feeding  of  rotifers.  Rotifers  are  an  important  food  for  the  fry  of 
many  gamefish,  such  as  blueglll,  so  the  reductions  noted  above  might 
have  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  growth  and  survival  of  fish  fry. 

Benthos  —  Illinois  River 

In  1915,  Richardson  (1921a:  490-493)  took  a  total  of  seventy-three 
bottom  samples  between  river  miles  80.0  and  0.0.  He  used  two  types  of 
iron  dredges,  which  were  hauled  for  distances  of  two  or  five  feet  along 
the  bottom,  and  another  device  called  a  mud-dipper.  He  took  care  to 
determine  the  amount  of  bottom  material  and  the  number  of  organisms 
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Table  2 


i 

I 


Comparison  of  Zooplankton  Populations  in 

the  Main 

Channel  of 

the  Illinois  River  in  1898 

and  1974,  Under  Stable  Low- 

-flow  Conditions 

in  September3 

Number 

of 

Humber  of 

Individuals 

Species 

Per  Liter 

Major  Taxonomic  Divisions 

1898b 

1974c 

1898d 

1974e 

Rotifers  (rotifers) 

29 

10 

386 

25 

Crustacea  (crustaceans) 

Branchlopoda 

Cladocera  (water 

fleas)  5 

5 

2 

3 

Copepoda  (copepods) 

Calanolda 

2 

1 

f 

1 

Cyclopoida 

4 

1 

f 

17 

Harpactlcoida 

1 

f 

Total 

41 

17 

388 

46 

^ata  were  obtained  from  Kofoid,  1904:  314-340,  and  Colbert  et  al. ,  1975: 
F16-F20.  Although  Kofoid' a  samples  were  taken  upstream  of  the  study 
area,  he  conducted  four  studies  (Kofoid,  1903:  273-283)  of  the  longitudinal 
distribution  of  plankton  in  the  river  (one  study  Included  the  lower  80 
miles  of  the  Illinois)  and  concluded  that  the  plankton  in  the  main  chan¬ 
nel  was  remarkably  uniform.  Hence,  Kofoid' s  samples  from  the  Havana  area 
are  probably  generally  representative  of  the  main  channel  In  the  fall  of 
1898.  Both  Kofoid  and  Colbert  et  al.  (1975)  used  no.  20  plankton  nets. 
Kofoid  also  collected  plankton  on  filter  paper,  but  these  results  are 
excluded  from  the  table  because  Colbert  et  al.  did  not  use  micro-filtration. 

^The  total  number  of  species  taken  on  Sept.  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1898  at 
one  sampling  station  in  the  Illinois  River  near  Havana  (mile  128.5). 

cThe  total  number  of  species  taken  at  six  sampling  stations  (miles  23.1, 
45.6,  57.6,  58.3,  77,0,  and  81.0)  In  the  lower  Illinois  River.  The 
station  at  mile  2.5  was  excluded  because  the  number  of  species  was  much 
lower  than  at  the  other  six  stations. 

‘W  total  number  of  individuals  taken  in  the  four  collections  in 
September,  1898,  was  divided  by  four  to  obtain  an  average  density. 

g 

The  total  number  of  individuals  taken  at  six  locations  (excluding  the 
atypical  results  from  river  mile  2.5)  was  divided  by  six  to  obtain  an 
average  density. 

^Present  in  very  small  numbers. 


taken  by  each  sampler  In  a  series  of  parallel  hauls,  so  that  the  results 
could  be  expressed  In  quantitative  terms,  as  the  number  of  organisms 
taken  per  unit  of  bottom  area  (Richardson,  1921a:  364).  Re  also  com¬ 
pared  the  efficiency  of  his  sampling  devices  with  a  Petersen  grab 
sampler,  a  device  still  used  today  (for  example,  see  Colbert  et  al., 

1975:  23). 

In  1915,  the  study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  had  the  lowest 
density  and  diversity  of  benthic  organisms  of  any  of  the  reaches  Richardson 
studied  (Richardson,  1921a:  404,  417).  The  biomass  in  this  reach  of 
the  river  was  less  than  one  twenty- fifth  of  the  average  in  the  lower 
120  miles  and  less  than  one  two-hundredth  of  the  biomass  in  the  vicinity 
of  Havana  (Richardson,  1921a:  410-412).  Richardson  (1921a:  474-475) 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  the  relative  paucity  of  benthos  in 
the  study  reach:  (1)  The  bottom  was  well  scoured  and  there  was  a 
lack  of  soft  mud  substrate  due  to  higher  current  velocities,  which 
in  turn  were  attributable  to  a  greater  rate  of  fall  in  the  main  channel 
and  confinement  of  the  river  between  lateral  levees.  (2)  The  channel 
was  dredged  more  frequently.  (3)  The  absence  of  backwater  areas 
(as  a  result  of  leveeing)  concentrated  the  feeding  activities  of 
the  annual  upstream  runs  of  large  carp  and  buffalo  in  the  spring. 

On  January  1,  1900,  the  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  was  opened  at 
Chicago,  connecting  the  OesPlalnes  and  Illinois  Rivers  with  Lake 
Michigan.  The  canal  was  used  to  flush  municipal  and  industrial  wastes 
into  the  Illinois  River  system  and  away  from  Chicago's  municipal 
water  intake  in  Lake  Michigan. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  water  diverted  through  the  canal 
had  tremendous  impact  on  the  Illinois  River.  Water  levels  at  Havana, 
Illinois  (river  mile  120)  rose  an  average  of  2.8  feet  and,  during  the 
normal  low-flow  period  between  June  and  September,  rose  3.6  feet 
(Forbes  and  Richardson,  1919:  141). 

After  approximately  1910,  as  the  pollution  load  increased, 
critically  low  dissolved  oxygen  levels  in  the  water  and  putrescent 


conditions  in  the  bottom  muds  occurred  further  and  further  down¬ 
stream  with  detrimental  effect  on  food  organisms  and  fish  (Richardson, 
1921b:  33-36,  75).  Richardson  believed  that  in  the  1915-1920 
period  the  area  in  which  the  bottom  fauna  was  drastically  reduced 
or  obliterated  was  expanding  downstream  at  the  rate  of  16  miles 
per  year.  By  1920,  the  bottom  fauna  in  the  river  and  bottomland 
lakes  as  far  downstream  as  Browning  (mile  97.0)  had  been  affected. 

Between  1923  and  1925  there  was  a  recovery  in  the  benthos  in  the 
middle  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  (Richardson,  1928:  401-402). 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  benthic  populations  in  the  middle 
reach  of  the  Illinois  River  have  again  been  reduced  since  the  1920's. 
Sparks  (1975:  53-54)  and  Anderson  (1977:  47-54)  have  described  the 
die-off  of  fingernail  clams  in  the  middle  reach  of  the  Illinois 
River.  Anderson  (1977:  47-48)  noted  that  mayflies  were  absent  from 
the  samples  taken  in  the  middle  reach  of  the  river.  Benthic  studies 
conducted  at  three  power  plant  sites  on  the  middle  and  lower  sections 
of  the  Illinois  River  showed  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  organisms 
was  obtained  in  the  lower  reach  at  Meredosla  (mile  70.8). 

Table  3  compares  the  average  density  of  benthic  organisms  found 
by  Richardson  in  river  border  and  side  channel  habitats  with  the 
densities  found  in  three  more  recent  studies.  Between  1915  and  1964 
the  number  of  midges  and  ollgochaete  worms  increased  dramatically, 
perhaps  indicating  that  the  organic  load  in  the  river  had  increased, 
while  the  average  dissolved  oxygen  levels  had  slightly  decreased. 

Between  1964  and  the  1970's,  the  ollgochaete  worms  and  midges  declined 
to  Intermediate  levels,  while  the  mayflies  increased  substantially  — 
these  results  probably  indicate  a  decline  in  the  organic  load  and 
an  increase  in  the  average  dissolved  oxygen  level.  The  snails  and 
fingernail  clams  increased  between  1915  and  1964,  as  did  the  leeches,  some 
of  which  prey  on  clams  and  snails.  Fingernail  clams  generally  thrive  in 
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Table  3 


Average  Density  of  Benthic  Organisms  (Number  Per  Square  Meter) 
in  River  Border  and  Side  Channel  Habitats  Along  the  Lover  80  Miles  of 
the  Illinois  River  In  1915,  1964,  1974,  and  1975a 


Turbellarla  (flatworms) 

Hlrudinea  (leeches) 

Oligochaeta  (worms) 

Gastropoda  (snails) 

Pelecypoda  (clams) 

Sphaerildae  (fingernail  clams) 
Corblculidae  (Asiatic  clams) 
Unionldae  (mussels) 

Insects  (Insects) 

Odonata  (dragonflies) 
Ephemeroptera  (mayflies) 
Coleoptera  (beetles) 
Trlchoptera  (caddisflles) 
Dlptera  (midges) 


1915b 

1964C 

1974d 

1975® 

0.2 

2.7 

0.2 

22 

0.7 

2.6 

2,579 

184.6 

245.4 

0.1 

34 

10.4 

52 

35.4 

19.4 

2.6 

19.4 

1.0 

1.1 

0.2 

1.9 

6.3 

4 

87.3 

172.2 

8.1 

2.2 

3.4 

2.2 

1.3 

353 

80.4 

90.4 

2| 

Samples  from  the  main  channel  were  not  used  In  computing  the  averages 
because  no  samples  from  the  main  channel  were  taken  In  1975  and  1964. 

^Richardson,  1921a:  490-493.  Fifty-nine  samples  were  taken  In  August. 

Averages  reported  for  three  reaches  of  the  river  between  mile  0.0  and 
80.0  were  weighted  according  to  sample  size  and  then  averaged. 

c 

Starrett  and  Faloumpls,  1964,  unpublished  data  in  the  files  of  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  at  Havana.  Ten  samples  were  taken 
between  river  mile  19.3  and  30.8. 

^Colbert  et  al.,  1975:  G15-G20.  Nine  samples  were  taken  in  September  between 
river  mile  81.0  and  2.5.  Samples  taken  in  side  channels  were  included  because 
side  channels  were  sampled  In  the  other  surveys.  One  sample  taken  downstream 
from  a  dike  was  not  included  because  this  type  of  habitat  was  not  sampled  in 
the  other  surveys. 

*Anderson,  1977:  23.  Twenty  samples  were  taken  in  August  between  river 
miles  58.0  and  18.9. 
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areas  where  Chere  is  a  moderate  amount  of  organic  pollution  and  where 
soft  mud  bottoms  are  available. 

Between  1964  and  the  1970's,  the  fingernail  clam  populations  de¬ 
clined  slightly  (the  declines  are  very  slight,  and  perhaps  insignificant), 
Asiatic  clams  invaded  the  river,  and  the  snails  either  disappeared 
entirely  or  were  reduced  to  such  low  numbers  that  they  did  not  show  up 
in  the  recent  collections.  Asiatic  clams  were  first  found  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  in  1974  by  Thompson  and  Sparks  (1977:  34-36)  and  Colbert  et 
al.  (1975:  G15-G19).  The  oldest  Asiatic  clams  Thompson  and  Sparks  found 
were  2-  and  3-year-old  clams,  indicating  that  Corbicula  first  entered 
the  Illinois  River  in  1970-1971.  They  may  have  been  Introduced  in 
gravel  delivered  to  a  ferry  landing  at  Rampsvllle  (river  mile  32) .  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Asiatic  clam  will  displace  or  compete  with 
the  native  sphaerld  fauna  (Thompson  and  Sparks,  1978:  391).  Asiatic 
clams  do  not  appear  to  be  as  nutritious  a  food  for  fish  and  waterfowl 
as  the  native  fingernail  clam,  Musculium  transversum ,  but  the  Asiatic 
clam  may  furnish  a  food  source  in  portions  of  the  Illinois  River  where 
fingernail  clams  have  been  eliminated  by  pollution  (Thompson  and  Sparks, 
1978:  394-395). 

Table  4  shows  that  the  same  trends  which  occurred  in  the  river 
border  and  side  channel  habitats  between  1915  and  the  1970's  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  main  channel:  the  midges,  ollgochaete  worms,  and  may¬ 
flies  increased,  Asiatic  clams  appeared,  and  the  snails  disappeared. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  organisms  which  burrow  in  the  mud,  such 
as  the  vorms,  midges,  and  burrowing  mayflies  (Hexagenia  and  Pentagenia) . 
indicates  that  the  construction  of  the  dam  at  Alton  may  have  reduced 
the  current  velocity  and  caused  some  deposition  of  mud  in  the  main  channel. 
Other  studies  have  confirmed  the  absence  of  snails  in  the  lower  Illinois 
River.  Mo  snails  were  found  in  an  intensive  2-year  study  at  a  power 
plant  site  at  Meredosla  (WAPORA,  1974:  Appendix  C15-C26).  Butts  (un¬ 
published  report,  1975:  4-5)  found  no  snails  in  a  benthic  survey  of 
Meredosla  Lake.  Some  toxic  agent  present  in  the  lover  Illinois  River 
may  be  eliminating  the  snails.  Sparks  and  Valter  (unpublished  data) 


Table  4 


Average  Density  of  Benthic  Organisms  (Number  Per  Square  Meter) 
In  the  Main  Channel  of  the  Lower  80  Miles  of  the  Illinois  River 

In  1915  and  1974 


1915a 

1974b 

Turbellarla  (flatworms) 

0.6 

Hlrudlnea  (leeches) 

Oligochaeta  (worms) 

3.1 

37.0 

Gastropoda  (snails) 

0.3 

Pelecypoda  (dams) 

Sphaerlldae  (fingernail  clams) 

2.4 

3.5 

Corbiculldae  (Asiatic  clams) 

9.8 

Unlonidae  (mussels) 

0.1 

Insecta  (Insects) 

Odonata  (dragonflies) 

0.1 

Ephemeroptera  (mayflies) 

2.3 

41.3 

Coleoptera  (beetles) 

Trichoptera  (caddlsflles) 

6.6 

Dlptera  (midges) 

0.6 

53.8 

*Richardson,  1921a:  490-493.  Fourteen  samples  were  taken  in  August 
between  river  mile  80.0  and  0.0.  Averages  reported  for  three  reaches 
of  the  river  between  mile  0.0  and  80.0  were  weighted  according  to  sam¬ 
ple  size  and  then  averaged. 

bColbert  et  al.,  1975:  G15-G20.  Six  samples  were  taken  in  September 
between  river  mile  81.0  and  2.5. 
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found  that  snails  (Physa  sp.),  which  were  reared  in  the  laboratory 
under  conditions  designed  to  reduce  their  exposure  to  pesticides  as 
much  as  possible,  rapidly  accumulated  dieldrin  when  exposed  in  cages  to 
Illinois  River  water  at  mile  87  for  a  period  of  8  days  in  August  1974. 

The  dieldrin  content  of  the  snails  Increased  significantly  within  24 
hours,  and  after  8  days  the  dieldrin  content  had  Increased  from  0.1797 
ppm  wet  weight,  whole  organism,  to  0.8156  ppm.  The  increase  in  dieldrin 
content  of  the  snails  showed  no  signs  of  reaching  a  plateau  within  8 
days,  so  the  ultimate  equilibrium  concentration  of  dieldrin  in  the 
snails  was  undetermined,  but  certainly  much  higher  than  0.8  ppm. 

Possible  Effects  of  Barge  Traffic  on  Benthos  in  the  Illinois  River. 
Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  95)  felt  that  the  Increase  in  benthic  populations 
in  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  between  a  high-flow  period  in  July 
of  1974  and  an  average-flow  period  in  September  1974  indicated  that 
barge  traffic  did  not  have  a  dominant  influence  on  benthic  organisms. 
Colbert  et  al.  reasoned  that  the  detrimental  Impacts  of  barges,  if  any, 
should  be  greatest  under  low-flow  conditions.  The  data  of  Colbert  et 
al.  (1975:  Table  6)  for  the  benthic  organisms  in  the  Illinois  River  show 
no  statistically  significant  differences  in  the  populations  between  July 
(a  period  of  high  flows)  and  September  (a  period  of  low  or  average  flows), 
except  for  a  significant  decline  in  the  number  of  clams.  The  Illinois 
is  a  much  smaller  river  than  the  Mississippi  (the  channel  is  shallower 
and  narrower) ,  and  it  is  possible  that  barge  traffic  has  a  greater  im¬ 
pact  on  benthic  populations  in  the  Illinois  during  low  flows  than  in 
the  Mississippi. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  turbidity  and  settleable  solids  were 
greater  in  the  Mississippi  than  in  the  Illinois  during  high  flows,  but 
that  both  factors  declined  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Mississippi  than 
in  the  Illinois  during  low  flows.  The  turbidity  and  settleable  solids 
reflect  the  amount  of  suspended  sediment  in  the  river,  and  it  may  be  that 
boat  traffic  more  easily  resuspends  sediment  in  the  Illinois  during  low 
flows  than  in  the  Mississippi.  The  disturbance  of  the  bottom,  or  the 
resuspended  sediment  itself,  may  have  detrimental  effects  on  benthic 
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organisms.  In  addition,  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  resuspension 
of  bottom  sediments  by  barges  in  the  main  channel  contributes  to  sedimen¬ 
tation  in  backwaters  and  bottomland  lakes. 

Biological,  chemical,  and  sediment  studies  of  Meredosia  Lake  were 
conducted  in  1975  by  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey ,  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey,  and  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey  for  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  main¬ 
tains  a  refuge  at  the  lake.  The  sediment  studies  showed  that  Meredosia 
Lake  is  filling  with  sediment  from  the  lower  end,  where  the  lake  first 
becomes  connected  with  the  Illinois  River  when  water  levels  rise  from  the 
normal  pool  elevation.  The  Illinois  River  essentially  backs  upstream 
into  the  lake  when  the  water  levels  are  at  intermediate  stages.  When 
the  river  is  at  flood  stage  or  above,  the  water  flows  across  the  lew 
natural  levees  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  down  through  the  lake,  and 
out  the  downstream  end.  Butts  (unpublished  report,  1975:  7-8)  found  that 
the  oxygen  demand  exerted  by  the  sediment  increased  from  the  upstream  end 
of  the  lake  (2.58  grams /m  /day,  a  value  typical  of  an  average  polluted 

sediment  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Illinois  Waterway)  to  the  downstream 

2  2 
end  (4.32  grams /m  /day,  which  approaches  the  5.00  grams /m  /day  observed  in 

the  grossly  polluted  upper  Illinois  Waterway).  When  the  bottom  sediments 

at  the  downstream  end  of  the  lake  were  disturbed ,  the  oxygen  demand  was 

86.08  grams /m  / day,  considerably  higher  than  the  demand  observed  anywhere 

else  in  the  Illinois  Waterway.  In  August  1974,  the  Natural  History  Survey 

found  that  oxygen  levels  in  Meredosia  Lake  were  3  mg/1,  while  oxygen 

levels  in  the  river  on  the  same  date  were  6  mg/1.  The  readings  were 

taken  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on  an  overcast  day,  and  waves 

produced  by  a  strong  wind  were  resuspending  bottom  sediments  in  the 

lake.  In  the  lake,  a  die-off  of  gizzard  shad  was  occurring,  and  almost 

all  the  fingernail  clans  maintained  in  plastic  cages  on  the  bottom  of 

the  lake  had  died  since  they  had  last  been  checked  in  mid-July.  The  lake 

is  devoid  of  submerged  aquatic  vegetation,  and  lakeshore  residents  have 

complained  to  their  state  legislators  and  to  the  Illinois  Department  of 
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Conservation  about  the  very  low  populations  of  sport  fish  in  the  lake. 
See  the  section  on  sedimentation  for  further  discussion  of  this  problem. 
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Benthos  —  Mississippi  River 

Historical  Perspective.  Very  little  information  is  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  benthic  populations  in  the  study  reach  of  the 
Mississippi  River  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  navigation  dams. 

Many  of  the  early  benthos  studies  that  were  conducted  on  other  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  dam  construction  were  concerned  mainly 
with  effects  from  the  increased  amounts  of  pollution  entering  the 
river. 

At  least  one  early  study  (Wiebe,  1927)  has  documented  a  reduction 
in  benthic  species  diversity  and  an  increase  in  pollution-tolerant  forms. 
Presumably,  similar  consequences  would  have  resulted  from  increased 
pollution  in  the  study  reach  of  the  river.  Another  early  study  demon¬ 
strated  the  degradation  of  bottom  fauna  in  Lake  Keokuk  (Ellis,  1931a) 
following  closure  of  the  dam. 

Pre-Dam  and  Post-Dam  Surveys.  The  earliest  reported  survey  which 
Includes  benthos  and  was  conducted  near  the  study  reach  of  the  river  is 
that  of  Garman  (1890).  He  surveyed  several  sloughs,  backwater  areas, 
and  bottomland  lakes  near  Quincy,  Illinois  (river  mile  327) .  He  collec¬ 
ted  and  identified  10  species  of  snails,  2  species  of  fingernail  clams, 

6  species  of  unionid  clams,  6  species  of  chironomid  larvae,  and  numerous 
other  insect  larvae.  Many  of  the  species  Garman  identified,  including 
the  snails  Valvata  tricarinata  and  Lioplax  subcarinatus  and  the  mayfly 
Hexagenia  bilineata,  were  classified  as  clean-water  species  by  Richard¬ 
son  in  his  study  of  the  Illinois  River  (1928:  408,  409). 

No  other  pre-dam  benthic  surveys  were  conducted  in  the  region  of  the 

study  area.  However,  in  the  section  of  the  Mississippi  from  Minneapolis 

(river  mile  850)  to  Winona,  Minnesota  (river  mile  725)  Wiebe  documented 

a  reduction  in  clean-water  forms  due  to  the  influence  of  pollution  from 

the  Twin  Cities  (1927).  Clean-water  forms  such  as  planaria  and  mayfly 

nymphs  were  first  taken  in  this  study  below  the  Twin  Cities  at  Red 

Wing,  Minnesota  (river  mile  790).  At  this  station  fingernail  clams, 

2 

leeches,  and  tubificid  worms  numbered  more  than  1,700/m  (Wiebe,  1927: 
146).  In  conjunction  with  these  findings,  Wiebe  found  more  species  of 
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benthic  organisms  (about  20)  in  unpolluted  areas  than  in  polluted  areas 
(about  6)  of  the  Mississippi  River  (1927:  166).  Wiebe  concluded  that 
changes  in  the  bottom  fauna  were  primarily  due  to  the  lower  dissolved 
oxygen  content  of  polluted  water  (1927:  166). 

Species  Composition  Changes.  The  lack  of  reliable  pre-dam  data 
concerning  benthos  in  the  study  area  prevents  a  comparison  of  pre-  and 
post-dam  species  compositions. 

Effects  of  the  Navigation  System  on  Benthos.  Again,  lack  of 
historical  data  prohibits  an  analysis  of  the  effects  that  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  navigation  dams  had  on  benthos  in  the  study  reach.  Al¬ 
though  historical  data  are  available  for  Keokuk  Pool,  upstream  from 
the  study  area,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  effects  of  the  high-head 
power  dam  at  Keokuk  are  comparable  to  effects  of  the  relatively  low- 
head  navigation  dams  in  the  study  reach.  The  gates  at  the  Keokuk 
dam  are  on  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  the  drop  and  the  force  of  the  water 
coming  over  the  dam  present  an  effective  barrier  to  the  movements  of 
several  species  of  fish.  In  addition,  sediment  accumulates  readily 
above  the  Keokuk  dam.  In  contrast,  dams  24,  25,  and  26  have  gates 
which  open  from  the  bottom  of  the  dam,  and  were  purposely  designed 
to  pass  sediment  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  main  channel 
immediately  above  the  dam.  During  high  flows  in  the  spring,  most  of 
the  gates  are  open  from  the  bottom  and  are  out  of  the  water,  and  most 
fish  which  make  upstream  spawning  migrations  in  the  spring  can  probably 
negotiate  these  dams. 
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The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  nine-foot  channel  also  af¬ 
fects  benthic  organisms.  Dorris  and  Copeland  (1962:  246,  247)  reported 
that  winter  drawdowns  in  the  section  of  the  Mississippi  bordering  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri  significantly  reduced  the  mean  numbers  of  mayfly 
naiads  (Hexagenia  rigida) .  Dredging  operations  destroy  the  benthos  in 
the  channel  and  spoil  placement  may  smother  benthic  populations.  We  do 
not  know  how  rapidly  different  types  of  benthic  organisms  can  recolonlze 
areas  which  have  been  dredged  or  have  received  dredge  spoil. 

A  major  study  of  the  benthos  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  the  lower  80  miles  of  the  Illinois  River  was  conducted 
by  Colbert  et  al.  (1975)  in  1974  for  the  St.  Louis  District,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  took  a  series  of  benthic  samples  under  high 
flow  conditions  in  July  and  another  series  during  average  flow  condi¬ 
tions  in  September.  They  generally  sampled  the  following  four  habitat 
types  at  each  of  thirteen  locations  in  the  Mississippi  River:  main 
channel,  side  channel,  river  border  area,  and  area  downstream  of  dikes. 
Definitions  of  habitat  types  are  given  in  Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  16-17). 

Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  94-95)  found  that  side  channels  and  river 
border  areas  generally  afforded  the  best  habitat  for  benthic  organisms, 
while  the  main  channel  was  the  poorest  habitat.  Total  density  of 
benthic  organisms,  species  diversity,  number  of  taxa,  number  of  oligo- 
chaetes,  oligochaete  biomass,  and  total  biomass  (exclusive  of  clams) 
were  significantly  lower  in  the  main  channel.  Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  95) 
felt  that  relatively  high  current  velocity  and  the  coarse,  shifting 
substrate  in  the  main  channel  were  the  main  factors  limiting  the  ben¬ 
thic  organisms.  Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  84)  also  found  that  the  density 
of  aquatic  Insects,  and  the  average  number  of  taxa  and  diversity  of 
all  benthic  organisms  in  the  Mississippi  River  were  significantly  greater 
in  September  during  average  flow  conditions  than  in  July  when  the  flow 
was  high.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  they  reasoned  that  the  effects 
of  natural  environmental  conditions  (current  velocity,  shifting  substrate) 
in  the  main  channel  are  more  critical  than  the  effects  of  river  traffic, 
since  the  benthic  organisms  increased  during  low  flow  when  effects  from 
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river  traffic  would  be  expected  to  have  the  greatest  impact.  Since  no 
one  knows  what  the  benthic  populations  would  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  river  traffic,  their  conclusion  should  be  regarded  as  tentative. 

It  is  also  possible  that  changes  in  the  chemistry  of  the  water 
and  sediment  in  the  Mississippi  River  between  July  and  September,  1974 
influenced  the  benthic  organisms.  For  example,  the  dissolved  oxygen 
concentration  Increased  significantly,  while  the  turbidity  and  settleable 
solids  declined  significantly.  Both  trends  would  favor  benthic 
organisms.  Benthic  organisms  live  in  or  on  the  sediment,  so  the 
chemistry  of  the  sediment  would  be  expected  to  influence  them.  The 
concentration  of  certain  toxicants,  such  as  ammonia,  zinc,  and  cyanide, 
declined  significantly  between  July  and  September  (Colbert  et  al.,  1975: 
Table  6) .  More  information  on  the  relationship  between  physical- 
chemical  factors  and  benthic  organisms  needs  to  be  obtained  before 
one  can  make  a  rational  choice  among  the  above  alternative  hypotheses. 

Importance  of  Benthos  as  Food  for  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Studies  have 

been  conducted  by  Iowa  State  University  and  the  Illinois  Natural 

History  Survey  on  the  use  of  benthic  organisms  by  fish  and  waterfowl 

in  Pool  19.  The  fingernail  clam  is  an  important  food  item  in  the 

diets  of  many  fishes  and  diving  ducks  on  Pool  19.  Carp,  gizzard  shad, 

smallmouth  buffalo,  white  sucker,  and  black  bullhead  feed  extensively 

on  fingernail  clams  (Jude,  1968:  227,  228,  229).  Thompson  (1969) 

estimated  a  daily  consumption  of  229  grams  of  sphaeriids  (blotted 

with  shell  intact)  per  diving  duck  on  Pool  19.  This  rate  would  have 

amounted  to  a  sphaeriid  harvest  of  over  2  million  kg  by  ducks  during 

both  the  spring  and  fall  of  1967  (Gale,  1969:  149).  Populations  of 

2 

fingernail  clams  in  Pool  19  have  reached  over  100,000/m  (Gale, 

1969:  v). 

While  the  study  reach  does  not  receive  the  intensive  duck  use  that 
Pool  19  receives,  significant  populations  of  diving  ducks  do  appear 
on  Pool  26  in  winters  (December-January)  when  Pool  19  freezes  over 
(personal  communication,  Frank  C.  Bellrose,  Wildlife  Specialist, 

Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  Havana,  Illinois,  1978).  Colbert 
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et  al.  (1975:  613)  found  maximum  populations  of  fingernail  clams  were 
2 

only  268/m  in  Pool  24  but  they  may  not  have  sampled  areas  where 
diving  ducks  are  known  to  congregate  and  feed. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  Benthos.  Thompson  and  Sparks  have  docu¬ 
mented  a  significant  decline  in  the  fingernail  clam  populations  of 
Pool  19  during  1976  and  1977  (1978).  While  clam  numbers  during  the 
fall  migrations  of  1973-1975  reached  pool  means  (all  stations)  of 
34, 000-47, 000/m^,  the  1976  figure  fell  to  16,000/m^  and  populations 
continued  to  be  depressed  through  September,  1977  (Thompson  and  Sparks, 
1978) .  The  cause  of  the  population  decline  is  unknown  but  may  be 
related  to  the  low  river  discharge  of  1976-1977  and  a  deterioration 
in  water  quality  (Thompson  and  Sparks,  1978).  The  fingernail  clam 
populations  in  the  study  reach  of  the  river  may  have  been  similarly 
affected. 


Commercial  Mussel  Fishery  —  Illinois  River 


Historical  Perspective.  Comparison  of  mussel  catch  statistics  be¬ 
fore  and  after  construction  of  the  nine-foot  channel  first  necessitates 
a  brief  historical  sketch  concerning  the  changing  status  of  this  fishery. 
The  pre-dam  mussel  fishery  passed  through  two  phases:  a  pearl-hunting 
phase  and  a  pearl-button- Indus try  phase. 

By  1890  people  were  hunting  for  pearls  in  Illinois  waters  and  from 
1889  to  1897  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  state  produced  at  least  $250,000 
($1,771,750  in  1977  dollars)  worth  of  pearls  (Kunz,  1897:  395).  The 
Illinois  River  was  not,  however,  a  prominent  pearl-hunting  river  of  the 
state  (Danglade,  1914:  8). 

The  first  American  fresh-water  shells  for  button  manufacture  were 
probably  taken  from  the  Illinois  River  in  1872  and  1876  (Danglade,  1914: 
7).  Around  1910  more  than  2,600  boats  were  being  used  for  mussel  fish¬ 
ing  between  Peru  and  Grafton  (Danglade,  1914:  8). 

Mussels  have  been  taken  from  the  Illinois  River  during  the  post-dam 
period  for  use  in  both  button  manufacture  and,  more  recently,  the  pearl- 
culture  industry.  Renewed  interest  in  the  commercial  harvest  of  fresh¬ 
water  mussels  occurred  in  Illinois  in  the  early  1960 's  in  response  to 
new  markets  established  by  the  Japanese  pearl-culture  industry  (Lopinot, 
1968:  1;  Starrett,  1971:  267).  The  pearl  culturlsts  round  off  chunks  of 
freshwater  shell,  and  insert  them  into  salt-water  pearl  oysters.  Over  a 
period  of  several  years,  the  pearl  oyster  deposits  a  thin  layer  of  nacre 
over  the  nucleus  furnished  by  the  freshwater  shell.  Pearl  culture  re¬ 
quires  starter  material  from  thick-shelled  mussel  species  only  found  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  its  major  tributaries,  and  a  river  system  in  Red 
China  (Lopinot,  1967:  15;  Starrett,  1971:  267).  The  pearl-culture  in¬ 
dustry  had  obtained  most  of  Its  shells  from  the  Tennessee  River  system, 
but  the  decline  of  this  resource  led  the  industry  to  look  elsewhere  for 
shells  (Starrett,  1971:  267). 

Pearl-culture-related  shell  production  from  the  Illinois  River  peaked 
in  1965  when  1,159  tons  were  harvested  (Lopinot,  1968:  10).  The  supply 
of  freshwater  shells  exceeded  the  demand  by  Japanese  buyers  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  prices  fell.  While  shells  have  not  provided  a  worthwhile 
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income  for  Illinois  fishermen  since  1972,  indications  along  the  river 
are  that  the  market  may  improve  soon  (Bellrose  et  al.,  1977:  C— 117). 

Pre-  and  Post-Dam  Mussel  Harvests.  A  comparison  of  reported 
mussel  catches  in  pre-  and  post-dam  construction  years  is  difficult 
considering  the  paucity  of  available  data.  Also,  harvest  Information 
by  species  is  not  available.  Possible  effects  of  the  navigation 
system  on  the  mussel  catch  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  earliest  reliable  commercial  mussel  harvest  information 
for  the  Illinois  River  is  contained  in  a  statement  made  by 
Danglade: 

The  Illinois  /River/  reached  its  maximum  shell  production 
during  the  season  of  1909,  when  thousands  of  tons  of  good 
button  shells  were  gathered  and  put  in  piles  along  the  shore 
to  await  shipment.  (1914:  8) 

Danglade  also  found  that  in  1912  the  mussel  fishermen  in  the  river  from 
Kamp8vllle  (river  mile  32.0)  to  Grafton  (river  mile  1.0)  averaged  a 
daily  yield  of  500-700  pounds  of  shells  per  man  (1914:  23). 

Other  pre-construction  years  for  which  data  are  available  are 
1922  and  1931  (Table  5).  While  these  figures  compare  favorably 
with  the  "thousands  of  tons"  Danglade  mentioned,  the  1931  harvest 
represents  a  62.5  percent  reduction  from  the  1922  harvest. 

Post-construction  mussel  catch  information  to  1963  shows  harvests 
which  are  greatly  reduced  from  1922  and  1931  figures.  However,  with 
the  advent  of  the  pearl-culture  Industry,  the  mussel  catch  peaked  in 
1965  and  1966  to  over  1,000  tons  (Table  5).  These  figures  are 
similar  to  pre-construction  catches.  This  increased  catch  was  short¬ 
lived  and  catch  figures  since  1968  are  significantly  reduced,  with 
no  reported  catch  since  1970.  The  catch  was  reduced  after  1968 
because  the  market  had  been  glutted  and  the  Japanese  had  stockpiled 
shell.  The  stockpiles  have  been  reduced  and  the  Japanese  are  buying 


Table  5 


Weight  and  Value  of  the  Mussel  Catch  from  the  Illinois  River,  1908-1970 


Year 

Pounds  of 

Mussel  Shells 

Dollar  Value  of 
Mussel  Shells 

Value, 

1977  Dollars 

1908 

139,OOOa 

836,085 

1913 

128,692a 

696,738 

1922 

2,759,000 

68,500 

267,561 

1931 

1,034,400 

8,341 

44 ,  J 

1956 

30,000 

450 

967 

1958 

6,000 

254 

523 

1963 

900,000 

22,500 

43,495 

1964 

730,000 

18,000 

37,044 

1965 

2,318,000 

75,335 

152,026 

1966 

2,236,800 

109,461 

213,777 

1967 

776,960 

38,848 

75,715 

1968 

186,000 

8,000 

15,208 

1969 

663,000 

43,000 

78,690 

1970 

54,000 

4,000 

7,060 

^alue  of  sheila  and  pearls. 

Sources : 

1908  —  Danglade,  1914. 

1913  —  Coker,  1921. 

1922,  1931  —  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries,  Administrative  Report. 

1956,  1958  —  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  D.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

1965-1968  —  Lopinot,  1968. 

1968-1970  —  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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again,  stimulating  a  recent  (since  1975)  revival  In  the  mussel  industry 
that  is  not  yet  reflected  in  the  commercial  statistics  in  Table  5, 
which  were  only  available  through  1970.  The  Tennessee  Shell  Company, 
thelargest  buyer  of  shells,  has  not  branched  out  into  manufacturing 
novelty  table  tops  with  freshwater  shells  embedded  in  plastic, so 
perhaps  the  demand  for  shells  will  stabilize. 

Species  Composition  Changes.  An  investigation  of  species  records 
for  the  lower  Illinois  River  since  1912  indicates  the  loss  of  several 
species  from  this  stretch  of  the  river  (Table  6).  The  number  of  species 
recorded  for  Alton  pool  has  been  reduced  from  a  total  of  31  since  1912  to 
only  14  in  1966-1969:  a  loss  of  17  species.  However,  fewer  species  have 
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Table  6 


of  Meredosla  in  1912,  1930, 

1955. 

and  1966 

s - 

Kind  of  Mussel 

1912 

Mussels 

D  1930r 

Taken 

1955C 

1966* 

F.  ebena  (Ebony  Shell) 

P* 

P 

F.  f.  f.  undata  (Pig-Toe) 

P 

P 

M.  gigantea  (Washboard) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A.  plicata  (Three-Ridge) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Q.  quadrula  (Maple-Leaf) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

q.  pustulosa  (Pimple-Back) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Q.  nodulata  (Warty-Back) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

q.  metanevra  (Monkey-Face) 

P 

T.  verrucosa  (Buckhorn) 

P 

P 

P 

C.  tuber culata  (Purple  Warty-Back) 

P 

P.  cyphyus  (Bullhead) 

P 

P.  coccineum  f.  sollda 

P 

E.  crassidens  (Elephant's  Ear) 

P 

E.  dllatatus  (Lady-Finger) 

P 

A.  confragosus  (Rock  Pocketbook) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

L.  complanata  (White  Heel-Splitter) 

P 

A.  grandls  complex  (Floater) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A.  imbecillis  (Paper  Pond  Shell) 

P 

0.  reflexa  (Three-Horned  Warty-Back) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A.  llgamentlna  (Mucket) 

P 

P.  llneolata  (Butterfly) 

P 

T.  truncata  (Deer-Toe) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

T.  donaciformis  (Fawn's  Foot) 

P 

P 

P 

L.  fragilis  (Fragile  Paper  Shell) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P.  ai ita  (Pink  Heel-Splitter) 

P 

P 

P 

P.  laevissima  (Fragile  Heel-Splitter) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C.  parva  (Liliput  Shell) 

P 

L.  recta  (Black  Sand-Shell) 

P 

L.  a.  f.  anodontoldes  (Yellow  Sand-Shell) 

P 

P 

L.  a.  f.  fallaclosa  (Slough  Sand-Shell) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

L.  r.  luteola  (Fat  Mucket) 

P 

P 

P 

L.  ventricosa  (Pocketbook) 

P 

L.  o.  f.  higglnsli  (Hlggin's  Eve) 

P 

Total 

31 

19 

16 

14 

•Table  taken  from  Starrett,  1971:  357. 

^Collections  by  Danglade  (1914:  37)  at  the  old  LaGrange  lock  and  dam  and 
at  Meredosla. 

Collections  made  2  miles  above  Meredosla  In  1955  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Parmalee 
(personal  communication,  4  January  1968). 

“1966  survey  In  the  vicinity  of  Meredosla  (river  miles  70.8-79.8) (Starrett, 
•P  ■  present,  blank  ■  absent. 

Collections  made  in  the  early  1930's  in  the  vicinity  of  Meredosla  by  Dr. 
J.P.E.  Morrison  (personal  comunication,  4  January  1968). 


1971) , 
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been  eliminated  from  this  pool  than  from  other  parts  of  the  river  (Star- 
rett,  1971:  356). 

A  comparison  of  species  records  for  pre-dam  (1930)  and  post-dam  (1955) 
years  indicates  the  loss  of  3  species  from  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
Meredosla  (Table  6  ).  Specifically,  the  yellow  sand-shell  (L.  anodontoides) , 
llllput  shell  (£.  parva) ,  and  the  paper  pond-shell  (A.  imbecillls)  were 
present  in  1930  but  absent  in  1955.  Paper  pond-shells  were,  however, 
collected  below  Meredosla  (Naples  —  river  mile  65.5)  in  1966  (Starrett, 

1971:  356). 

While  the  liliput  shell  and  paper  pond-shell  are  not  of  commercial 
value,  the  yellow  sand-shell  was  an  important  commercial  species. 

Danglade  (1914:  45)  in  discussing  the  yellow  sand-shell  in  the  Illinois 
River  (1912)  stated: 

This  species  is  found  sparingly  throughout  the  upper  river, 
but  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  Hardin  district,  where  it 
is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  sorted  out  and  sold  separately 
at  an  advanced  price.  This  shell  is  the  most  valuable  of  . 
the  freshwater  mussels  .  .  . 

The  yellow  sand-shell  may  still  occur  in  Alton  Pool  as  a  rare  species 
(Starrett,  1971:  357). 

While  the  fat  mucket  (I..  luteola)  and  fawn's  foot  (T.  donaciformis) 
were  found  near  Meredosla  in  1955,  they  were  not  found  there  in  1966 
(Table  6  ) .  A  single  specimen  of  the  fat  mucket  was  found  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  shell  pile  at  Meredosla  in  1966  and  Starrett  believed  this  species 
would  soon  be  eliminated  from  the  river  (Starrett,  1971:  336).  While 
the  fawn's  foot  was  not  collected  from  Alton  Pool  by  Starrett  in  1966, 
it  probably  occurred  there  in  small  numbers  (Starrett,  1971:  327). 

As  late  as  1966  only  the  Alton  Pool  of  the  Illinois  River  supported 
relatively  large  populations  of  pimple-backs  (£.  pustulosa)  and  wash¬ 
boards  (M.  glgantea)  and  moderate  populations  of  warty-backs  (£.  nodulata) 
and  three-horned  warty-backs  (o.  reflexa)  (Starrett,  1971:  356).  The 
predominant  species  taken  by  mussel  fishermen  from  the  Illinois  River  in 
the  1960 's  were  the  three-ridge  (A.  plicata)  and  washboard  (M.  gigantea) 
(Loplnot,  1968:  8). 
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Economic  Factors  Affecting  the  Commercial  Mussel  Fishery.  Market 
changes  have  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  mussel  Industry  of  the  Illinois 
River. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  early  mussel  fishery  on  the  Illinois 
River  was  concerned  primarily  with  pearl  hunting.  While  it  is  not 
known  what  percentage  of  the  early  market  is  attributable  to  pearl 
products  alone,  Danglade  (1914:  36)  had  estimated  that  average  pearl 
slug  yield  for  the  river  was  one-half  ounce  per  ton  of  shells,  with 
the  percentage  of  pearls  per  ton  being  much  smaller.  Occasionally,  pearls 
of  great  value  were  found  in  the  lower  Illinois  River  with  one  at 
Pearl  (river  mile  41.8)  worth  $2,700  ($15,512  in  1977  dollars)  and 
one  found  at  Hardin  (river  mile  21.4)  worth  $750  ($4,309  in  1977  dollars) 
(Danglade,  1914:  36).  The  washboard  (M.  gigantea)  was  the  principal 
pearl-bearing  shell  in  the  Illinois  River  and  this  mussel  is  still 
present  in  Alton  Pool  (Table  6 ) . 

Although  shipments  of  shells  for  button  manufacture  were  sent  from 
Beardstown  as  early  as  1876  (Danglade,  1914:  7),  the  shell-button  in¬ 
dustry  did  not  develop  extensively  on  the  river  until  the  early  1900's. 

In  1970  a  button  or  blank  factory  was  established  on  the  river  at 
Beardstown  and  the  next  year  another  plant  was  located  at  Meredosia 
(Danglade,  1914:  8).  The  average  price  of  shells  from  the  lower  Il¬ 
linois  River  was  $25  per  ton  ($140  in  1977  dolalrs)  in  1909.  By  1912 
there  were  9  button  factories  on  the  lower  river:  2  at  Meredosia,  1 
at  Naples,  5  at  Pearl,  and  1  at  Grafton  (Danglade,  1914:  8).  In  the 
same  year  the  average  price  paid  for  shells  had  dropped  to  $12-13 
($70-75  in  1977  dollars)  per  ton  with  high-quality  shells  such  as 
ebony  shells  (_F.  ebena)  and  sand-shells  (L.  recta,  L.  fallaciosa,  JL. 
anodontoides)  commanding  $50-60  ($287-345  in  1977  dollars)  per  ton 
(Danglade,  1914:  12). 

The  "boom"  in  shell  collection  did  not  last  and  by  1911  over- 
harvesting,  slltatlon,  land  reclamation,  and  pollution  were  affecting 
mussel  populations  (Forbes  and  Richardson,  1913;  Danglade,  1914:  47,  48). 
From  1909  to  1912  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  mussel  fishing  on 
the  entire  river  fell  from  approximately  2,600  to  400  (Danglade,  1914:  8). 
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In  this  same  period,  the  number  of  commercial  mussel  fishermen  working 
between  Meredosia  and  Naples  fell  from  200  to  25-35  (Danglade,  1914:  21). 

The  total  value  of  shells  and  pearls  taken  from  the  river  dropped  from 
$139,000  ($836,085  in  1977  dollars)  in  1908  to  $128,692  ($696,738  in 
1977  dollars)  in  1913  (Table  5  ). 

Although  the  data  are  incomplete  for  the  years  following  1913, 
the  values  of  the  1922  mussel  catch  and  the  1931  catch  were  greatly 
reduced  from  previous  years  (Table  5  ).  After  World  War  II  plastic 
generally  replaced  shell  material  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  The 
mussel  catch  data  for  1956  and  1958  follow  the  trend  of  previous 
years,  showing  greatly  reduced  harvests  and  values  (Table  5). 

From  1961  to  1966  the  number  of  mussel-fishing  licenses  sold  in 
Illinois  rose  from  69  to  1,279  (Lopinot,  1968:  6).  A  rise  in  mussel  production 
paralleled  the  rise  in  license  sales  and  the  harvest  from  the  Illinois 
River  topped  1,000  tons  in  1965  and  1966  (Table  5).  The  Wabash  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  were  the  other  main  mussel-producing  waters  of  the 
state  during  this  period,  with  shells  from  the  Wabash  being  of  the  best 
grade  and  commanding  significantly  higher  prices  (Lopinot,  1968:  10; 

Starrett,  1971:  268).  During  the  revival  of  this  fishery  most  of  the 

shell  beds  fished  commercially  were  located  in  Alton  Pool  (Starrett,  1971:  390). 

These  beds  possessed  substantial  standing  crops  of  mussels  (Starrett,  1971:  390), 

By  1970  shell  production  had  dropped  to  only  54,000  pounds  from 
the  entire  river  (Table  5  ) .  While  a  reduction  in  the  kinds  of  mussels 
in  the  pool  has  taken  place,  this  reduction  did  not  affect  the  commer¬ 
cial  catch  significantly  as  the  remaining  species  are  the  types  favored 
by  the  pearl-culture  industry.  Although  mussel  fishing  has  not  been 
economically  worthwhile  since  1972,  the  market  has  begun  to  improve 
recently,  as  mentioned  previously. 

Effects  of  the  Navigation  System  on  the  Mussel  Fauna.  Specific  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  navigation  system  on  mussels  are  difficult  to  pinpoint  as 
the  river  has  been  subjected  to  varying  degrees  of  other  potentially 
detrimental  influences.  According  to  Starrett,  conditions  for  mussels 
in  the  Pool  have  generally  worsened  since  1930: 
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.  .  .  Che  mussel  fauna  of  Che  AlCon  pool  was  affecCed 
adversely  by  pollucion  beCween  1912  and  1930  buC  .  .  .  con¬ 
ditions  for  mussels  probably  have  worsened  since  1930  .  .  . 

(1971:  356) 

Mussel  populaCions  in  Che  lower  Illinois  River  were  being  adversely 
affecCed  prior  Co  Che  compleCion  of  Che  navigacion  sysCem.  From  1912 
Co  1930  Che  number  of  species  recorded  from  collecCions  in  che  river 
near  Meredosla  fell  from  31  Co  19  (Table  6  ). 

One  early  deCrimenCal  influence  was  Che  Increased  flow  of  sewage 
and  induscrial  effluenC  from  Chicago  and  Peoria  as  mencloned  in  Che 
WaCer  QualiCy  SecCion.  Alchough  AlCon  Pool  is  Che  farchesc  removed 
from  chis  influence,  SCarreCC  felc  ChaC  upsCream  domescic  and  in¬ 
duscrial  pollucion  were  Che  prime  limicing  faccors  for  Che  mussels  of 
Chis  pool  (1971:  356). 

OverharvesCing  in  Che  inicial  years  of  Che  pearl-culCure  induscrv 
also  played  a  role.  Danglade  reporCed  ChaC  as  early  as  1912  mussel 
fishermen  near  Meredosla  complained  ChaC  Che  "river  is  playing  ouC," 
and  in  1914  che  area  from  Peoria  souCh  Co  Kampsville  was  depleced  in  ouC- 
put  of  mussels  (1914:  17,  21). 

Danglade  (1914:  47)  also  felc  ChaC  land  reclamaCion  was  affecCing 
Che  mussel  resource: 

The  levees  which  have  been  hereCofore  and  are  now  being 
consCrucCed,  parCicularly  in  che  lower  sCreCches  of  che  river, 
reduce  Co  a  large  exCent  Che  breeding  grounds  of  che  valuable 
species  of  fishes  and  incidenCally  affecC  che  fuCure  supply 
of  Che  mussels  /reducCion  of  fish  hoses/. 

BeCween  1899  and  1914  in  Illinois  Che  boccomland  areas  proCecCed  by 
levees  Increased  from  6,700  acres  Co  124,205  acres  (Forbes  and  Richard¬ 
son,  1919:  146).  This  Crend  conCinued  and  from  1920  Co  1931  Che  levee 
acreage  increased  from  771,312  acres  Co  994,327  acres  (SCewarC,  1931:  37). 

The  currenc  velociCy  of  che  Illinois  River  has  been  reduced,  and 
SCarreCC  aCCribuCes  chis  reducCion  to  che  navigacion  dams  and  reduced 
diversion  of  Lake  Michigan  waCer  from  previous  levels  (SCarreCt,  1971:  272). 
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Diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  down  the  Illinois  River  was 
sharply  curtailed  in  December  1938  (Chicago  District,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
1975:  7),  within  the  period  the  navigation  dams  were  put  into  operation. 
We  know  of  no  way  to  separate  the  effects  of  reduced  diversion  from 
effects  of  impoundment  on  current  velocity  in  the  Illinois  River. 

Forbes  and  Richardson  found  the  usual  rate  of  flow  at  normal  stages  to 
be  miles  per  hour  (1920:  xli) .  Starrett  found  the  current  speed 

in  1966  to  be  about  0.6  mph  at  normal  stages.  This  reduction  in  current 
velocity  compounded  the  siltation  problem  that  already  existed  in  the 
river  (Starrett,  1971:  272;  Bellrose  et  al.,  1977:  C-12).  The  reduced 
current  velocity  resulting  from  the  dams  and  reduced  Lake  Michigan 
diversion  may  also  be  preventing  the  reestablishment  of  several  mussel 
species: 

The  navigation  dams  possibly  have  reduced  the  flow  of  the 
current  enough  to  make  the  environment  in  the  river  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  reestablishment  of  several  current-inhabiting 
species  of  mussels  present  before  1900.  (Starrett,  1971:  346) 

Experiments  by  Ellis  showed  that  most  of  the  common  fresh-water 
mussels  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  sand  or  gravel  bottoms 
when  a  layer  of  silt  from  V'  to  1"  deep  was  allowed  to  accumulate  on 
the  bottom  (1936:  39,  40).  He  found  the  yellow  sand-shell  to  be  one 
of  the  least  resistant  mussels  he  tested  and  while  this  mussel  was  not 
found  alive  in  Alton  Pool  by  Starrett  in  1966  (1971:  356),  it  was  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Pool  at  Meredosia  in  pre-dam  surveys  ('.'able  6).  Ellis 
also  found  that  silt  may  reduce  survival  of  young  clams  by  destroying 
mucus  threads  used  by  the  animal  for  anchoring  (1931:  6,  7). 

Starrett  felt  that  sedimentation  was  of  major  Importance  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  decline  of  the  mussel  fauna  in  the  river: 

The  increase  in  the  sluggishness  of  the  river,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  the  increased  planting  of  row  crops  on  the 
watershed  have,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  made  siltation  in 
the  past  30  years  /mid-1930’s  to  mid-1960’s/  an  important 
factor  adversely  affecting  the  survival  of  mussels  and 
other  organisms  in  the  Illinois  River  and  its  bottomland 
lakes  .  .  .  (1971:  272) 
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The  resuspension  of  bottom  materials  by  barge  traffic  adds  to 
the  turbidity  of  river  water.  Starrett  in  1964  found  that  in  Alton 
Pool  (river  mile  65.1)  the  passage  of  two  towboats  increased  the  turbidity 
from  108  to  320  Jackson  Turbidimeter  Units  (1971:  273).  Increased 
turbidity  and  silt-laden  water  interfere  with  the  feeding  of  mussels 
and  in  silty  water  mussels  may  remain  closed  75-90  percent  of  the 
time  (Ellis,  1936:  40). 

The  passing  of  barges  can  produce  water  level  drawdowns  which 
expose  bottom-dwelling  organisms  such  as  insects,  snails,  and  clams 
(Thompson  and  Sparks,  unpublished).  Following  a  protracted  period  of 
unusually  high  water  levels  in  1972  and  1973,  an  Illinois  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Survey  crew  examined  a  bed  in  the  fall  of  1974  at  river  mile  106.6 
(upstream  from  the  project  area),  where  mussels  were  being  regularly 
exposed  as  towboats  passed,  and  where  some  mussels  had  recently  died 
(Sparks,  1975a:  3). 

Clams  will  close  their  shells  and  snails  will  withdraw  into  their 
shells  when  exposed  this  way,  thus  disrupting  their  normal  activities 
such  as  feeding  and  respiration.  If  the  animals  do  not  open  regularly 
to  feed  and  respire,  they  will  eventually  die.  Growth  and  reproduction 
are  probably  slowed  by  levels  of  disturbance  that  do  not  result  in 
death.  Some  species  of  mollusks  respond  to  gradually  falling  water 
levels  by  burrowing  Into  the  mud  or  retreating  to  deeper  water.  Based 
on  our  observations  at  mile  106.6,  it  seems  that  some  musself  do  not 
exhibit  this  adaptive  response  to  repeated  short-term  exposures. 

In  conclusion,  the  mussel  fishery  in  the  study  area  of  the  Illinois 
River  declined  due  to  pollution  and  over harvesting  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  nine-foot  navigation  system.  The  dams  associated  with  the  nine- 
foot  channel  and  the  reduction  of  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  probably 
also  affected  the  mussel  fauna  by  reducing  the  current  velocity  and 
increasing  sedimentation  in  some  areas.  Dredging  and  spoiling  operations 
to  maintain  the  navigation  channel  can  destroy  mussel  beds.  The  increase 
in  boat  traffic  which  resulted  from  construction  of  the  nine-foot  channel 
has  probably  affected  mussels.  Barges  resuspend  bottom  sediments, 
temporarily  draw  water  away  from  shallow  areas  as  they  pass,  and 
produce  wave  wash  along  the  shores.  Large  pleasure  boats  also  cause 
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pronounced  wave  wash  along  the  shore.  All  these  disturbances  can  adversely 
affect  mussels. 

Commercial  Mussel  Fishery  —  Mississippi  River 

Historical  Perspective.  The  history  of  the  commercial  mussel  industry 
on  the  Mississippi  River  is  similar  to  that  of  the  industry  on  the  Illinois 
River.  On  both  rivers  this  industry  was  unstable.  A  number  of  factors, 
most  notably  overharvesting,  resulted  in  a  dramatic  decline  of  this  fishery 
shortly  after  its  inception.  As  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  establishment  of 
new  markets  in  the  early  1960's  led  to  a  revival  in  mussel  fishing.  A  map 
in  Lopinot  (1968:  7)  shows  that  the  Mississippi  River  above  the  confluence 
with  the  Missouri  was  fished  commerically  for  mussels  in  the  1960 's,  so 
the  1960 's  revival  in  the  commercial  mussel  fishery  included  portions  of 
the  study  area. 

Mussel  fishing  on  the  Mississippi  River  began  about  1889  near  Musca¬ 
tine,  Iowa.  The  fishery  grew  rapidly  and  by  1897  more  than  300  people 
were  engaged  in  mussel  fishing  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Burlington 
and  Clinton,  Iowa  (Carlander,  1954:  40).  By  1900  mussel  fishing  on  the 
river  had  extended  as  far  south  as  Grafton,  Illinois  (Townsend,  1902:  678). 

Surveys  on  the  river  after  1899  indicated  that  mussel  beds  were  de¬ 
clining  (Carlander,  1954:  45).  In  response  to  the  depleted  condition  of 
the  resource,  the  Fairport  Biological  Station  was  established  at  Fairport, 
Iowa,  in  1908  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Fairport  Station  con¬ 
ducted  research  on  mussel  propagation  but  mussel  harvests  continued  to 
decline.  The  degradation  of  mussel  beds  was  generally  attributed  to  over- 
harvesting  and  increasing  pollution  (Carlander,  1954:  40,  41,  48).  By 
1946  there  was  very  little  mussel  fishing  in  the  Mississippi  River  below 
Muscatine  and  most  of  the  shells  worked  by  the  button  plants  in  Iowa  during 
the  1950's  were  shipped  in  from  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  (Carlander,  1954:  51). 

As  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  pearl-culture  industry  markets  that 
were  established  in  the  early  1960 's  led  to  an  increase  in  commercial 
mussel  fishing  activity  on  the  Mississippi  River.  However,  the  rise  in 
mussel  harvests  on  the  Mississippi  did  not  reach  the  level  attained  on 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Rivers  during  this  period  (Lopinot,  1968:  10). 

Pre-  and  Post-Dam  Mussel  Harvests.  Early  mussel-harvest  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Mississippi  River  is  sketchy  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
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industry  underwent  phenomenal  growth  in  the  1890's.  Although  little 
harvest  information  for  individual  species  is  available,  the  total  mussel 
harvest  for  the  river  increased  from  148,000  pounds  in  1894  to  more  than 
16  million  pounds  in  1899  (Table  7).  In  1901  a  shipment  of  approximately 
1.5  million  pounds  of  shells,  comprised  mostly  of  ebony  shells  and  "sand 
shells",  left  Hannibal,  Missouri  (Townsend,  1902:  707). 

The  only  other  pre-dam  year  for  which  data  are  available  is  1922. 
Although  the  catch  for  the  entire  river  was  greatly  increased  over 
previous  data,  the  catch  from  the  river  by  Illinois  fishermen  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  from  their  1899  share  of  the  catch  (Table.  7) .  As  the  de¬ 
pletion  of  the  initial  mussel  fishing  areas  around  Muscatine  increased, 
this  fishery  spread  into  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  (Cohen,  1921: 
39)  and  the  increased  catch  by  fishermen  from  other  states  accounts  for 
Illinois  fishermen  taking  a  reduced  proportion  of  the  Mississippi  River 
catch. 

Mussel  harvests  in  post-construction  years  were  greatly  reduced 
from  earlier  figures  (Table  7).  While  post-construction  data  are  only 
available  since  1955,  it  appears  that  the  commercial  mussel  industry 
faltered  earlier: 

...  by  the  1930’s  the  mussel  industry  on  the  Mississippi 
River  was  dead.  .  .  .  The  finishing  touch  came  when  plastic 
buttons  were  introduced  onto  the  market.  (Nord,  1967:  192) 

As  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  Japanese  pearl-culture  markets  of 
the  1960's  stimulated  increased  mussel  fishing  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Peak  production  during  this  period  lasted  only  a  year  or  two 
with  Illinois  fishermen  taking  over  2,000,000  pounds  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1966  (Table  7).  Interestingly,  this  figure  is  comparable 
to  the  harvest  taken  from  the  Illinois  River  in  the  same  year  (Table  5). 
These  new  markets  also  stimulated  mussellng  activity  on  the  Mississippi 
River  by  Missouri  fishermen.  Harvests  by  Missouri  fishermen  from  the 
Mississippi  River  peaked  in  1965  and  1966  at  over  100,000  pounds  (Table  7). 
This  increased  harvest  from  the  river  was  short-lived  and  harvest 
figures  since  1967  are  significantly  reduced  from  those  of  the  earlier 
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Table  7 


Weight  and  Value  of  the  Mussel  Catch,  Mississippi  River  and 
Associated  Waters,  1894-1972 


State 

of  Illinois 

Year 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $ 

1894 

47,500 

665 

5,248 

1899 

8,910,000 

43,468 

314,926 

1908 

1922 

9,265,000 

264,395 

1,032,727 

1955 

18,000 

90 

200 

1956 

44,000 

770 

1,655 

1957 

9,000 

1,000 

2,089 

1958 

22,000 

1,000 

2,060 

1959 

100,000 

2,000 

4,112 

1960 

400,000 

14,000 

28,756 

1961 

100,000 

3,000 

6,186 

1962 

400,000 

16,000 

32,896 

1963 

1,812,000 

73,000 

150,526 

1964 

1,358,000 

59,000 

121,422 

1965 

1,750,000 

85,000 

171,530 

1966 

4,165,000 

271,000 

529,263 

1967 

1,560,000 

130,000 

253,370 

1968 

328,000 

23,000 

43,723 

1969 

1,340,000 

81,000 

148,230 

1970 

125,000 

11,000 

19,415 

1972 

8,000 

<1,000 

<1,638 

Illinois  Catch  from  Mississippi  R 
Pounds  Value,  $  1977  $ 

8,910,000  43,468  314,926 

468,000  11,436  44,669 


362,000 

75,335 

152,026 

2,489,000 

130,806 

255,464 

148,000 

66,870 

130,330 

545,500 

30,003 

54,905 

Sources : 

1894  —  Smith,  1898 

1899  —  Townsend,  1902;  Car lander,  1954 
1922  —  Sette,  1925 

1955-1965  —  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
1965-1968  —  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 


1965-1968  —  Lopinot,  1968 
(Illinois) 

1969-1972  —  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service, 

U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce 


National  Marine  Fisheries  (Missouri,  Mississippi  River 
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Table  7  (concluded) 


Missouri  Catch  from  Mississippi  R.  Mississippi  River 


Year 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $ 

Pounds 

Value ,  $ 

1977  $ 

1894 

148,000 

2,072 

16,350 

1899 

>16,000,000 

66,110 

478,967 

1908 

686,000 

4,126,290 

1922 

51,768,173 

1,050,600 

4,103,643 

1955 

1,106,000 

27,000 

59,940 

1956 

500,000 

20,000 

42,980 

1957 

740,000 

15,000 

31,335 

1958 

124,000 

3,000 

6,180 

1959 

66,000 

2,000 

4,112 

1960 

386,000 

6,000 

12,324 

1961 

1962 

2,000 

<1,000 

<2,056 

1963 

46,000 

1,000 

2,062 

1964 

174,000 

5,000 

10,290 

1965 

108,000 

4,000 

8,072 

1,326,000 

39,000 

80,262 

1966 

106,000 

5,000 

9,765 

3,925,000 

185,000 

361,305 

1967 

50,000 

2,000 

3,898 

263,000 

12,000 

23,338 

1968 

1,000 

<1,000 

<1,901 

1,000 

<1,000 

<1,901 

1969 

1,388,000 

76,000 

139,080 

1970 

309,000 

21,000 

37,065 

1972 
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peak  years.  Collections  in  1975  and  1976  indicate  that  mussels  are 
not  abundant  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  (Perry,  in  press:  6). 


Species  Composition  Changes.  The  species  composition  of  the 
mussel  fauna  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  changed  little  from  the  pre¬ 
dam  era  (Table  8),  but  the  relative  abundance  of  certain  species  has 
been  reduced.  There  are  few  data  on  the  species  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  of  the  river. 

Evidently,  the  ebony  shell  mussel  (Fusconaia  ebena)  was  once  very 
abundant  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  as  well  as  the  entire  river  (Townsend, 
1902:  707;  Cohen,  1921:  22;  Nord,  1967:  191).  A  shell  sample  from 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Grafton,  Illinois,  in  1912  consisted  of  32 
percent  ebony  shells  (Danglade,  1914:  25).  This  mussel  was  an  important 
commercial  species,  taken  for  the  pearl  button  industry  (Smith,  1899; 
Townsend,  1902:  707;  Coker,  1921:  41;  Nord,  1967:  193).  The  known  fish 
host  for  this  mussel  is  the  skipjack  herring  (Alosa  chrysochloris) ,  a 
fish  that  is  supposedly  migratory  (Coker  et  al.,  1921:  153;  Starrett, 

1971:  289).  It  appears  that  the  construction  of  dams  on  the  Mississippi 
River  inhibited  tut  movements  of  this  fish  (Coker,  1914:  23,  26;  Barnickol 
and  Starrett,  1951:  323)  .ad  in  doing  so  reduced  the  survival  of  the 
ebony  shell  mussel.  Ey  1926  the  skipjack  was  no  longer  found  above 
Keokuk  Dam  (Car lander,  1954:  48)  and  Barnickol  and  Starrett  (1951:  323) 
report  that  skipjack  herring  were  only  taken  occasionally  in  their 
collections  from  the  river  between  Caruthersville,  Missouri,  and  Warsaw, 
Illinois,  in  1944.  Nord  summarizes: 

The  Importance  of  the  three-ridge  in  today's  fishery 
is  an  indication  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
clam  population  of  the  Mississippi  River  over  the  years. 

In  the  early  days  the  ebony  shell  was  the  backbone  of  the 
Industry,  but  this  species  has  today  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  fishery.  (1967:  193) 

The  UMRCC  survey  (Perry,  in  press:  8)  classified  the  ebony  shell  as 
uncommon  in  the  river. 
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Table  8 


Mussel  Species  Reported  from  Mississippi  River 
in  1906,  1931,  and  1975-76 


Species8 _ 

Cumber landia  aonodonta 

Fusconaia  ebena 

Fusconaia  flava  f.,  undata 

Megalonalas  gigantea 

Amblema  pllcata 

Ouadrula  quadrula 

Ouadrula  pustulosa 

Ouadrula  nodulata 

Quadrula  metanevra 

Tritogonla  verrucosa 

Cvdonaias  tuberculata 

Plethobasus  cvphvus 

Pleurobema  cordatum 

Elliptio  crassidens 

Elliptio  dilatatua 

Arcidens  confraeosus 

Lasmjgona  costata 

Lasmlgona  complanata 

Anodonta  grandis  Complex 

Anodonta  imbecillis 

Anodonta  suborb iculata 

Alasmldonta  marglnata 

^Nomenclature  follows  Starrett,  1971. 
bBaker ,  1906  ^ 
cEllis,  1931a. 
dPerry,  in  press. 

*x-collected  in  Mississippi  River. 
f*-collected  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26. 
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Table  8  (concluded) 


Species _ 

Strophltus  undulatus 
Slmp8onlconcha  ambigua 
Ohligtierla  ref  1  Pita 
Obovarla  olivarla 
Actlnonalaa  ligament lna 
Actinonaiag  elllpslformla 
Plaglola  llneolata 
Truncllla  truncata 
Truncllla  donaclformla 
Leptodea  fragills 
Leptodea  leptodon 
Proptera  alata 
Proptera  capax 
Proptera  laevlaalma 
Caruncullna  parva 
Llgumla  recta 
Llgumla  subrostrata 

Lampsllls  anodontoldes  f .  anodontoldes 
Lampsllls  anodontoldes  f .  fallaclosa 
Lampsllls  rad lata  luteola 
Lampsllls  ventrlcosa 
Lampsllls  orblculata  f .  orblculata 
Lampsllls  orblculata  f .  hlgglnsll 


1906 
: 


: 

: 

3 


3 

3 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


3 

3 


Number  of  species  collected  In  Mississippi  River 
In  1906,  but  not  In  1975-76 

Number  of  species  collected  In  Mississippi  River 
In  1931,  but  not  In  1975-76 

Number  of  species  collected  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26 
in  1931,  but  not  In  1975-76 
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Another  commercial  species  which  seems  to  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  dams  is  the  yellow  sand-shell  (Lampsilis  anodontoides  a.). 
Smith  (1899)  listed  this  mussel  as  the  second  most  important  commercial 
species  and  "sand  shells"  were  being  taken  from  the  river  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  early  1900's  (Townsend,  1902:  707).  While  Coker  found 
good-sized  beds  of  yellow  sand-shells  in  Keokuk  "Lake"  in  1926,  Ellis 
surveyed  the  same  sites  in  1931  and  found  no  live  yellow  sand-shells 
and  that  the  beds  were  covered  with  silt  and  "foul-smelling  mud"  (1931: 

8).  Ellis,  as  previously  noted,  found  that  the  yellow  sand-shell  was 
readily  killed  by  silt  deposition  (1936:  40).  The  known  host  fish  for 
the  yellow  sand-shell  is  the  long-nosed  gar  (Lepisosteus  osseus)  (Coker 
et  al.,  1921:  152;  Baker,  1928,  as  seen  in  Parmalee,  1967:  101). 

Populations  of  this  fish  in  the  study  reach  of  the  river  appear  to  be 
stable  (see  the  section  on  the  commercial  fishery). 

Economic  Factors.  In  contrast  with  the  mussel  industry  on  the 
Illinois  River,  pearl-hunting  never  assumed  financial  importance  on 
the  Mississippi  River  (Nord,  1967:  191)  and  little  is  on  record  con¬ 
cerning  this  aspect  of  the  industry.  The  value  of  the  1899  Illinois 
fishermen's  catch  from  the  Mississippi  River  of  $43,468  ($314,926  in 
1977  dollars)  includes  $1,425  ($10,324  in  1977  dollars)  worth  of 
pearls  (Townsend,  1902:  683).  In  1922  pearls  and  slugs  accounted  for 
$1,370  ($5,351  in  1977  dollars)  of  the  $11,436  ($44,669  in  1977  dollars) 
value  of  the  Illinois  mussel  catch  from  the  Mississippi  River  (Sette, 

1925:  226). 

By  1899  there  were  322  Illinois  mussel  fishermen  working  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  using  $2,144  ($15,533  in  1977  dollars)  worth  of  crowfoot  lines, 
rakes,  and  other  mussel  fishing  equipment  (Townsend,  1902:  679,  680). 

This  work  force  of  322  accounts  for  approximately  13  percent  of  the  2,389 
people  employed  statewide  in  fishing  that  year  and  for  28  percent  of  the 
Illinois  fishermen  working  the  Mississippi  River  (Townsend,  1902:  678). 

In  addition,  the  button-blank  factories  of  Illinois  employed  293  people 
in  1899  (Townsend,  1902:  678).  Prices  paid  for  shells  in  1899  ranged 
from  $8-10  ($58-72  in  1977  dollars)  per  ton.  It  is  obvious  that  mussel 
fishing  on  the  Mississippi  River  during  this  period  was  economically  viable. 
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By  1922  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  mussel  fishery 
had  been  reduced,  due  to  the  northern  and  southern  expansion  of  this 
industry  into  other  states,  as  mentioned  previously.  In  that  year  there 
were  only  387  people  from  Illinois  employed  in  all  types  of  fishing  on 
the  Mississippi  River  (Sette,  1925:  193)  compared  to  the  322  Illinois 
mussel  fishermen  on  the  Mississippi  In  1899.  The  reported  equipment 
used  by  Illinois  mussel  fishermen  on  the  river  in  1922  amounted  to  only 
82  crowfoot  bars  valued  at  $395  ($1,543  in  1977  dollars)  (Sette,  1925: 
222).  These  figures  coincide  with  the  reduced  Illinois  proportion  of 
the  Mississippi  River  mussel  catch  in  that  year  (Table  7 ) .  Examination 
of  catch  weight  and  values  for  1922  show  that  prices  paid  for  shells 
ranged  from  $40-60  per  ton  ($156-234  in  1977  dollars),  so  the  demand 
for  shells  had  raised  prices  above  the  1899  levels  but  the  supply  of 
suitable  mussels  had  evidently  fallen  due  to  over-harvest. 

The  shell  processing  and  button-cutting  aspect  of  the  industry  also 
lends  insight  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  industry.  In  1898 
there  were  at  least  21  towns  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  with  button  factories 
(Smith,  1899:  303).  By  1922  there  were  16  separate  plants  in  Illinois 
employing  455  people  (Sette,  1925:  193).  In  that  year  these  plants 
produced  over  2  million  button  blanks  worth  $454,613  ($1,775,718  in 
1977  dollars)  (Sette,  1925:  193).  The  by-products  from  these  plants, 
which  included  poultry  grit  and  stucco,  were  valued  at  $3,794 
($14,819  in  1977  dollars)  (Sette,  1925:  193). 

While  the  production  of  buttons  from  factories  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri  had  remained  stable  from  1939  through  1948,  most  of  the 
shells  used  in  production  during  this  time  were  imported  from  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  (Carlander,  1954:  51).  By  the  mid-1960's  the  last  pearl- 
button  factory  at  Muscatine  closed  as  the  Industry  could  no  longer 
compete  with  the  low  cost  of  plastic  buttons  (Parmalee,  1967:  4). 

Recent  Trends.  The  renewed  interest  in  mussel  fishing  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  pearl-culture  industry  markets  of  the  1960's  not  only 
resulted  in  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  mussel  fishermen  and  in  the 
catch  (Table  7;  Lopinot,  1966:  6),  but  also  changed  the  species  of 
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mussels  fishermen  sought.  The  pearl-culture  fishery  required  thick- 
shelled  mussels  of  the  genera  Amblema,  Quadrula,  Pleurobema,  and  Mega- 
Iona  ias  (Cahn,  1949:  49,  in  Starrett,  1971:  267).  The  interest  in 
these  mussel  species  is  fortunate  as  some  of  those  valued  as  pearl- 
button  stock,  such  as  the  ebony  shell  and  yellow  sand-shell,  probably 
were  not  available  in  quantities  to  sustain  the  increased  harvests 
brought  by  the  pearl-culture  industry.  The  Illinois  catch  from  the 
Mississippi  River  during  1965-1967  was  comprised  mostly  of  washboards 
(Megalonaias  g.)  (75-80")  and  three-ridges  (Amblema  p.)  (15-20%)  (Lopinot, 
1968:  8). 

The  pearl-culture-related  harvest  did  not  last  and  during  1967 
shell  production  dropped  drastically  (Table  7) .  This  reduction  was 
the  result  of  the  Japanese  requiring  larger  shells  and  possible  over¬ 
harvesting  in  1966  (Lopinot,  1968:  19).  During  this  period  the  market 
price  paid  for  shells  was  $40-60  per  ton  ($78-117  in  1977  dollars) 

(Nord,  1967:  187;  Lopinot,  1967:  12). 

Effects  of  the  Navigation  System  on  the  Mussel  Fauna.  The  possible 
effects  that  the  navigation  system  has  had  on  the  mussel  fauna  of  the 
study  reach  are  probably  very  similar  to  those  outlined  for  the  Illinois 
River  (see  Illinois  section).  The  potentially  adverse  effects  that  the 
navigation  system  could  have  on  the  mussel  fauna  of  the  Mississippi 
River  were  recognized  early  when  the  Fisheries  Service  stated  in  their 
March,  1930  bulletin  that  the  proposed  nine-foot  channel  would  be 
detrimental  to  clams  (Carlander,  1954:  48). 

Nord  (1967)  stated  that  the  Mississippi  River  dams  have  slowed 
the  current  and  facilitated  deposition  of  sediment: 


The  navigation  dams  have  slowed  down  the  current  and  silt 
deposits  have  smothered  many  formerly  productive  beds 
(of  mussels).  (Nord,  1967:  194) 


The  dams  have  also  restricted  the  movements  of  at  least  one  fish, 
the  sKipjack  herring  (Alosa  chrysochloris) ,  which  serves  as  host  for 
the  formerly  Important  ebony  shell  mussel.  According  to  Barnickol 
and  Starrett: 

The  scarcity  of  the  skipjack  in  the  collections  of  the 
1944  survey  tends  to  indicate  that  this  fish  may  have  been 
affected  by  the  locks  and  dams  constructed  below  Keokuk 
.  .  .  (1951:  323) 

The  restriction  of  this  fish,  which  is  uncommon  in  the  study  reach,  has 
adversely  affected  the  ebony  shell  population.  It  is  possible  that 
restrictions  of  the  movements  of  other  species  of  fish  which  serve  as 
mussel  hosts  have  reduced  mussel  populations  (Coker,  1914:  8;  Ellis, 
1931:  6;  Parmalee,  1967:  13). 

Dredging,  deposition  of  spoil,  and  barge  traffic  might  have  detri¬ 
mental  effects  like  those  already  described  for  the  Illinois  River.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Illinois  is  narrower,  shallower,  and  has  a  predominantly 
mud,  rather  than  sand  bottom,  the  effects  of  boat  traffic  may  be  more 
pronounced  in  the  Illinois  than  in  the  Mississippi. 
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Commercial  Fisherv  —  Illinois  River 


Historical  Perspective.  In  1899,  600  rail  carloads  of  fish  were 
shipped  from  the  Illinois  River  to  New  York  City  (Bartlett,  1900).  Each 
car  held  from  8,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  fish.  Twenty-two  railcars  were 
shipped  from  Beardstown  alone  (Townsend,  1902).  By  1908,  the  value  of 
the  catch  of  freshwater  fish  from  the  Illinois  River  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  river  in  America  (excluding  rivers  with  anadromous  fishes) . 

The  Illinois  River  catch  was  10%  of  total  freshwater  fish  production 
in  the  United  States.  Over  2,000  commercial  fishermen  found  employment 
on  the  river  in  1908  (Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1911:  24,  34- 
41,  115). 

In  1976,  only  2  full-time  commercial  fishermen  worked  on  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River,  and  the  1973  harvest  was  only  0.32%  of  the  total  U.S.  har¬ 
vest  of  freshwater  fish  (Department  of  Commerce,  1976).  There  were 
several  factors  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  commercial  fishery. 
Economic  factors  were  important,  as  mentioned  In  the  section  on  com¬ 
mercial  fisheries  in  the  Mississippi  River.  For  example,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  there  were  many  European  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
who  preferred  carp  as  a  food.  The  descendants  of  these  Immigrants  pre¬ 
fer  other  types  of  food,  so  the  demand  for  carp  has  declined  (Sullivan, 

1971:  65-79).  The  development  of  refrigeration  techniques  permitted 
inland  marketing  of  saltwater  fish,  which  probably  began  to  compete 
with  locally-caught  freshwater  fish. 

However,  if  economic  factors  alone  were  responsible  for  declines 
in  the  freshwater  commercial  fishery,  then  similar  declines  should 
have  occurred  In  all  Midwestern  rivers.  Table  9  shows  that  the 
harvest  of  fish  from  the  Mississippi  River  has  remained  relatively  con¬ 
stant  since  1950,  whereas  the  harvest  from  the  Illinois  River  has  de¬ 
clined  drastically  during  the  same  period.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  full-time  commercial  fishermen  on  the  Mississippi  River  bor¬ 
dering  Illinois  declined  by  73%,  compared  to  a  98%  decline  on  the 
Illinois  River.  Table  10  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  carp,  the  wholesale 

price  for  fish  (in  1977  dollars)  has  been  rather  constant  or  has  actually 
increased  from  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Commercial  fishermen  and  market  operators  along  the  Illinois  River 
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Table  9 


Summary  of  the  Commercial  Catch  of  Fish  from  the  Illinois  River  and 
the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois, 
and  the  Number  of  Full-Time  Fishermen,  1950-1974 


Catch  (in  thousands  of  pounds) 

Full-Time 

Fishermen 

Year 

Illinois  R. 

Mississippi  R. 

Illinois  R. 

Mississippi  R. 

1950 

5,760 

2,923 

106 

122 

1954 

3,430 

2,726 

111 

135 

1955 

4,006 

3,893 

96 

125 

1956 

3,218 

3,310 

88 

130 

1957 

2,791 

3,224 

105 

133 

1958 

2,871 

4,208 

70 

131 

1959 

2,639 

4,349 

61 

137 

1960 

2,260 

4.224 

69 

118 

1961 

2,215 

3,175 

65 

115 

1962 

2,205 

3,464 

50 

98 

1963 

2,240 

3,669 

48 

76 

1964 

1,581 

3,238 

56 

62 

1965 

1,449 

3,470 

44 

78 

1966 

1,624 

3,455 

23 

80 

1967 

1,869 

2,904 

43 

75 

1968 

1,522 

2,670 

38 

56 

1969 

1,911 

2,889 

30 

48 

1970 

919 

3,178 

22 

59 

1971 

1,327 

3,041 

9 

54 

1972 

655 

3,247 

13 

75 

1973 

399 

3,610 

13 

79 

1974 

571 

3,375 

15 

90 

1975 

474 

3,371 

1 

51 

1976 

433 

2,467 

2 

33 

Note:  Most  of  the  statistics  were  obtained  from  statistical  digests 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  1972-1976  data  and 
the  number  of  full-time  commercial  fishermen  on  the  two  rivers  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mr.  Larry  Dunham,  Staff  Fisheries  Biologist,  Special  Projects, 
Illinois  Department  of  Conservation. 
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Table  10 


Calculated  Wholesale  (Undressed)  Prices  Paid  to  Illinois  River 
Commercial  Fishermen  for  Catches  of  Carp,  Buffalo,  Channel  Catfish, 
and  Freshwater  Drum  In  1894,  1899,  1922,  1931,  1950,  1955,  I960,  1965, 

and  1970“ 


Carp _  Buffalo  Channel  Catfish  Freshwater  Drum 


1977  .  1977  1977  1977 


Year 

S/lb. 

$/lb.b 

$/lb. 

S/lb. 

$/lb. 

$/lb. 

$/lb. 

S/lb. 

1894 

.026 

.205 

.024 

.189 

.037 

.292 

.018 

.142 

1899 

.026 

.188 

.027 

.196 

.036 

.261 

.021 

.152 

1922 

.045 

.176 

.064 

.250 

.148 

.578 

.067 

.262 

1931 

.024 

.124 

.049 

.254 

.092 

.477 

.051 

.264 

1950 

.041 

.098 

.093 

.222 

.205 

.489 

.095 

.226 

1955 

.040 

.089 

.090 

.200 

.240 

.533 

.070 

.155 

1960 

.048 

.099 

.098 

.201 

.250 

.514 

.080 

.164 

1965 

.044 

.089 

.085 

.172 

.215 

.434 

.063 

.127 

1970 

.055 

.097 

.116 

.205 

.272 

.480 

.076 

.134 

“Obtained  from  Bellrose  et  al.  (1977:  C-108-C-109,  Table  C-38) 
by  dividing  the  dollar  value  of  the  catch  by  its  weight  in  pounds. 

^Obtained  by  using  conversion  factors  in  Table  19. 
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were  interviewed  in  1977,  as  part  of  another  project  (Bellrose  et  al. , 
1977:  B8-B9).  These  interviews  indicated  there  is  a  demand  for  fish 
along  the  Illinois  River  which  currently  cannot  be  met  from  the  Illinois 
River  fishery.  For  example,  Dixon's  Fish  Market  on  Peoria  Lake  (a 
main  stem  lake  on  the  Illinois  River  upstream  from  the  study  area) 
purchases  carp  from  Wisconsin  for  use  in  their  fee-fishing  areas  and 
channel  catfish  from  fish  farms  in  Arkansas  for  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  Mr.  A.T.  Nelson,  who  operates  a  market  on  the  Illinois  River 
at  Pearl  (within  the  project  area,  river  mile  43.2),  buys  carp  and 
buffalo  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  sea  food. 

When  market  operators  and  commercial  fishermen  are  asked  why  the 
markets  do  not  buy  fish  from  the  Illinois  River,  the  most  frequent  re¬ 
ply  is  that  there  are  fewer  large  fish  in  the  river  than  formerly,  and 
the  remaining  fish  are  in  relatively  poor  condition.  Most  of  the  younger 
commercial  fishermen  along  the  Illinois  River  work  only  part-time  at  com¬ 
mercial  fishing.  They  also  use  pickup  trucks  and  trailerable  boats  to 
range  widely  over  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  to  take  advantage  of 
fishing  opportunities  in  reservoirs  and  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Al¬ 
though  they  live  along  the  Illinois  River,  because  their  families  grew 
up  there,  they  report  that  their  catches  in  the  Illinois  do  not  bring 
as  great  a  return  for  their  time,  gasoline,  and  equipment  expense,  as 
their  catches  elsewhere. 

The  loss  of  backwater  habitat  due  to  draining  and  sedimentation  has 
affected  the  commercial  fisheries  in  some  sections  of  the  river  (Bellrose 
et  al.,  1977:  C107-C115).  However,  the  major  drainage  projects  were 
completed  in  the  1920's  (Mills  et  al.,  1966:  5)  yet  the  conanercial  fish¬ 
eries  in  the  Illinois  River  have  continued  a  steady  decline  up  to  the 
present  (Table  9  ) .  Drainage  and  leveeing  were  most  extensive  within 
the  project  area  of  the  Illinois  River,  leaving  little  more  than  a  main 
channel  and  side  channels  (except  for  Meredosia  Lake  at  the  upstream  end 
and  several  lakes  and  backwaters  between  the  mouth  and  river  mile  15) , 
yet  the  remaining  commercial  fishing  became  concentrated  in  this  reach 
of  the  river  because  the  carp  were  generally  in  better  condition  and 
more  marketable  (Figure  3  )  and  legal-size  catfish  were  more  abundant 
(Sparks,  1975:  Table  21)  than  in  other  reaches.  Habitat  loss  alone 
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CONDITION  FACTOR 


Figure  3.  The  condition  factor  of  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio,  in  the  Illinois 

River  in  1963  was  much  better  downstream  from  river  mile  80  —  a 
reach  of  the  river  where  fish  food  organisms  such  as  fingernail 
clams,  snails,  and  mayflies  occurred.  Channel  catfish  were  also 
more  abundant  in  the  lower  Illinois  River  (Sparks,  1975b:  Table  21). 
The  condition  factor  of  carp  was  poor  above  mile  80,  where  the 
fingernail  clams  had  died  out  in  the  1950's.  The  condition  factor 
of  carp  in  1967  showed  the  same  pattern,  but  an  overall  decline  had 
occurred,  with  more  pronounced  declines  at  river  miles  95-105,  160- 
170,  and  200-240.  By  1975,  the  overall  condition  of  the  carp  in 
the  river  had  further  declined,  and  localized  declines  had  become 
more  severe.  The  general  decline  in  carp  condition  between  the 
1960's  and  1970 's  was  associated  with  a  decline  in  the  abundance 
of  some  food  organisms,  such  as  snails,  fingernail  clams,  and 
mayflies  in  the  lower  river.  The  causes  for  the  localized 
declines  in  carp  condition  are  not  known. 

Source:  unpublished  data  in  the  files  of  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 


MILES  UPSTREAM  FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
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cannot  explain  the  decline  in  the  condition  of  commercially  important 
species  such  as  carp. 

A  decline  in  the  size  and  condition  of  commercial  fish  indicates  a 
problem  in  the  food  supply.  Starrett  (1972:  151)  studied  the  food 
habits  of  carp  in  the  Illinois  River  in  the  1960's  and  found  that  in 
the  study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  fingernail  clams  comprised  50%  of 
the  volume  of  food  items  in  carp  stomachs,  whereas  in  the  middle  and 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  only  one  fingernail  clam  was  found  in  all 
the  stomachs  examined.  Figure  3  shows  that  in  1963  the  condition 
factor  of  carp  was  considerably  better  in  the  study  reach  of  the  Illinois 
River  than  in  the  middle  and  upper  reaches.  More  recent  data  used 
in  Figure  4  show  that  there  was  a  good  correlation  between  condition 
factor  of  carp  and  the  total  abundance  of  bottom  fauna  in  the  Illinois 
River  in  1975.  Figure  3  demonstrates  that  there  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  the  condition  factor  of  carp  in  the  whole  Illinois  River 
since  1963. 

Prior  to  the  1950's  the  greatest  harvest  of  commercial  fish  gen¬ 
erally  occurred  along  the  middle  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  (mile  80.2 
to  mile  210),  in  areas  where  food  organisms,  such  as  fingernail  clams, 
were  most  abundant  (Richardson,  1921b:  462-465).  Paloumpis  and  Starrett 
(1960)  documented  a  die-off  of  fish  food  organisms  in  this  reach  of  the 
Illinois  River  in  the  mid-1950's  (see  the  section  of  this  report  on 
Illinois  River  benthos).  Some  unidentified  factor  apparently  eliminated 
the  fingernail  clam  and  other  benthic  organisms  from  the  middle  reach  of 
the  Illinois  River,  with  a  consequent  effect  on  bottom-feeding  species 
of  fish,  many  of  which  are  commercially  important,  such  as  carp,  buffalo, 
and  drum.  In  contrast  to  the  middle  reach  of  the  river,  the  commercial 
harvest  from  the  study  reach  of  the  river  has  been  relatively  constant 
since  1950  (Table  11).  Starting  in  1962,  the  study  reach  has  consistently 
ranked  second  in  production  among  the  four  pools  with  commercial  fisheries 
(Table  11). 

An  annual  electrofishing  survey  of  the  Illinois  River  by  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  has  shown  that  the  number  of  channel 
catfish  taken  from  the  Alton  Pool  of  the  Illinois  River  consistently 
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Table  11 


Yearly  Total  and  5-year  Average  Harvest  (in  Pounds)  of  Carp,  Buffalo, 
Channel  Catfish,  Freshwater  Drum,  and  All  Commercial  Species  from 
Alton  Pool,  Illinois  River,  1950-1970y 


Year 

Carp 

Buffalo 

Channel 

Catfish 

Freshwater 

Drum 

Totalb 

1950 

(3)c 

241,488 

172,629 

43,119 

41,684 

527,890 

1951 

(3) 

203,818 

89,817 

29,190 

21,030 

354,983 

1952 

(3) 

142,202 

30,120 

9,346 

7,719 

191,826 

1953 

(3) 

638,510 

315,414 

54,817 

77,069 

1 

,123,901 

1954 

(3) 

385,493 

222,319 

68,922 

86,598 

766,993 

1950-1954 

avg. 

322,302 

166,060 

41,079 

46,820 

593,119 

1955 

(2) 

654,696 

352,652 

105,628 

164,297 

1 

,284,191 

1956 

(2) 

668,038 

204,362 

115,936 

95,917 

1 

,115,580 

1957 

(3) 

336,812 

136,266 

72,393 

41,511 

595,873 

1958 

(3) 

324,168 

103,167 

67,845 

59,654 

561,004 

1959 

(3) 

345,951 

100,703 

62,516 

29,629 

549,723 

1955-1959 

avg. 

465,933 

179,430 

84,864 

78,202 

821,274 

1960 

(2) 

350,712 

184,330 

46,395 

40,713 

636,701 

1961 

(3) 

375,541 

132,712 

39,359 

21,870 

585,991 

1962 

(2) 

432,791 

152,768 

52,455 

38,327 

690,258 

1963 

(2) 

279,123 

112,332 

50,096 

21,706 

472,613 

1964 

(2) 

307,119 

119,499 

72,918 

22,220 

526,161 

1960- 

■1964 

avg. 

349,057 

140,328 

52,245 

28,967 

582,345 

1965 

(2) 

246,910 

87,623 

26,459 

12,131 

374,353 

1966 

(2) 

313,858 

146,298 

36,907 

15,833 

524,174 

1967 

(2) 

317,069 

196,634 

61,043 

23,651 

605,184 

1968 

(2) 

287,971 

164,493 

33,548 

9,605 

505,963 

1969 

(2) 

391,667 

152,060 

65,789 

24,623 

642,615 

1965- 

■1969 

avg. 

311,495 

149,422 

44,749 

17,169 

530,458 

1970 

(2) 

185,111 

104,668 

30,975 

10,870 

337,202 

Unpublished  data  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  William  C.  Starrett,  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey. 

includes  species  listed  plus  all  other  commercial  species. 

g 

Indicates  rank  of  Alton  Pool  among  the  lower  four  Illinois  River  pools 
(Starved  Rock,  Peoria,  LaGrange,  and  Alton)  in  total  harvest. 


exceeds  Che  number  taken  from  any  of  the  upstream  pools  (Figure  5).  The 
number  of  carp  taken  by  electrofishing  Is  generally  equal  to,  or  less 
than  the  number  taken  In  upstream  pools  (Figure  6) .  As  mentioned  above 
(see  Table  10),  carp  has  been  a  low-priced  fish  In  recent  times  (10q  per 
pound  wholesale,  for  undressed  fish.  In  1977  dollars),  while  channel 
catfish  have  been  relatively  high-priced  (48$  per  pound  wholesale  for 
undressed  fish,  in  1977  dollars). 

Effects  of  the  Navigation  System  on  the  Commercial  Fishery.  The 
comnercial  fishery  In  the  study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  Is  not  as 
productive  as  It  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  Is  in  considerably 
better  condition  than  the  fishery  In  the  middle  and  upper  reaches  of 
the  Illinois  River.  Draining  and  leveeing  of  the  flood  plain  In  the 
1920's  removed  many  backwaters  and  lakes  which  once  produced  the  bulk  of 
both  commercial  and  sport  species  of  fish.  The  only  lakes  remaining 
in  the  study  reach  are  Meredosia  Lake,  and  a  few  backwaters  between 
river  mile  66  and  78,  and  a  few  other  lakes  and  backwaters  between 
the  mouth  and  river  mile  15.  Dam  26  at  Alton  increased  the  backwater 
acreage  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  Illinois  River,  thereby  Increasing 
fish  habitat,  but  we  do  not  have  quantitative  data  on  the  amount  of 
increase. 

The  reduction  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  aquatic  habitat  due 
to  sedimentation  In  Lake  Meredosia,  a  U.S,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Refuge 
has  been  discussed  in  the  sedimentation  section.  It  is  possible  that  resus 
pension  of  bottom  sediments  by  barge  traffic  in  the  main  channel  has  contri 
buted  to  sedimentation  In  the  remaining  lakes  and  backwaters  in  the  study 
reach.  In  the  reach  of  the  river  Immediately  above  the  study  reach,  commer 
dally  Important  species  of  fish  have  been  affected  by  a  die-off  of  the 
benthic  organisms  they  feed  upon.  The  die-off  is  apparently  related  to  an 
upstream  source  of  toxicity  (and  not  to  the  nine-foot  channel  project) , 
which  is  sufficiently  diluted  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  river  so 
that  fish  food  organisms  can  survive  In  the  study  reach.  Boat  traffic  and 
dredging  and  spoil  operations  may  affect  conmercial  species  of  fish  and  the 
organisms  upon  which  they  feed.  Some  commercial  fishermen  report  that  they 
do  not  fish  in  the  main  channel  borders,  because  the  currents  and 
wave  wash  associated  with  passage  of  barges  collapses  their  nets. 
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average  catch  per  unit  effort  for  each  pool.  The  number  of  electrofishing  stations  in  each 
pool  are:  Alton  (4  or  5,  depending  on  the  year).  La  Grange  Pool  (6),  Peoria  Pool  (8),  Starved 
Rock  Pool  (2),  Marseilles  Pool  (3),  and  Dresden  Pool  (1).  A  small  bar  (heavy  line)  indicates 
that  electrofishing  was  conducted,  but  few  or  no  fish  were  taken,  while  the  absence  of  a  bar 
means  no  electrofishing  was  conducted. 
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A  literature  search  for  sources  pertaining  to  the  commercial 
fishery  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  yielded  several  references  of 
a  quantitative  nature  dating  from  1894  to  1976.  However,  fishery 
statistics  published  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  nine-foot  navi¬ 
gation  system  (Smith,  1898;  Townsend,  1902;  Sette,  1925;  and  Fiedler, 

1933)  provided  data  only  for  the  entire  Mississippi  River  bordering 
Illinois  (pools  12  through  B-26,  inclusive).  Pre-construction  data 
for  the  study  area  encompassed  by  pools  24,  25,  and  26  were  unavailable. 
For  comparison  with  the  earlier  period,  post-construction  fishery 
statistics  (Anderson  and  Peterson,  1953;  Anderson  and  Power,  1957; 

Power,  1962;  Lyles,  1967;  and  Wheeland,  1973)  were  used. 

In  addition  to  the  above  broad  comparison  of  the  pre-  and  post¬ 
construction  commercial  fishery,  the  following  data  were  compiled: 

(1)  commercial  fishery  statistics  for  pools  24,  25,  and  26  for  the 
period  1953-1976  (UMRCC,  1954-1977);  (2)  number  of  full-time  and  part- 
time  Illinois  commercial  fishermen  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River, 
1950-1970  (Starrett,  unpublished);  and  (3)  a  comparison  of  the  harvest 
of  commercial  fish  by  Illinois  fishermen  from  a  pooled  section  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (pools  12-26,  Dubuque,  Iowa  to  Alton,  Illinois)  and 
an  unpooled  section  (B-26,  Alton  to  Cairo,  Illinois),  1950-1970 
(Starrett,  unpublished). 

Subsections  within  the  discussion  of  the  commercial  fishery  deal  with 
(1)  historical  aspects  of  the  fishery;  (2)  changes  in  species  composition 
of  the  commercial  catch,  1894-1970;  (3)  recent  trends  in  the  fishery, 
1950-1976;  and  (4)  an  economic  evaluation  of  the  fishery. 

Historical  Perspective.  An  excellent  historical  view  of  the 
commercial  fishery  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  is  given  by  Carlander 
(1954:  57-70).  It  appears  that  an  organized  commercial  fishery  did  not 
begin  until  the  late  1800's.  Reliable  statistical  records  date  from  1894 
when  the  U.S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  (succeeded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)  began  compiling  quantitative 
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harvest  data  for  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  By  1886,  however,  the 
commercial  harvest  by  Iowa  fishermen  was  of  some  magnitude,  as  described 
in  the  following  account  by  Aldrich  (1886:  10): 


Up  to  within  a  few  years,  the  annual  catch  of  fish  from 
the  Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  is  es¬ 
timated  to  have  been  not  less  than  4,000,000  pounds!  Of 
this  vast  quantity  of  fish,  at  least  2,000,000  pounds 
were  taken  at  the  mouths  of  Iowa  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri. 


Illinois  fishermen  reported  similar  success  in  the  late  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  total  annual  harvest  averaging  about 
4  million  pounds  between  1894-1899  (Tables  12-13).  The  1906-1908  Report 
of  the  Illinois  Fish  Commissioners  (Cohen  et  al. ,  1908:  18)  stated  that: 


It  is  encouraging  to  conclude,  for  a  comparison  of  avail¬ 
able  statistics,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
general  fishery  product  of  our  rivers  .  .  .  /has  declined/ 
either  in  value  or  amount  .  .  .  between  1896  and  1901. 


As  will  be  discussed  In  detail  later,  the  magnitude  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  commercial  fishery.  In  both  poundage  and  monetary 
value,  has  not  changed  significantly  over  the  past  eighty  years,  but 
the  species  composition  has  changed. 

Pre-  and  Post-Construction  Statistics  on  Harvests  and  Number  of 
Fishermen,  1894-1970.  Tables  12-20  show  the  commercial  harvest  of  fish 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  River  by  Illinois  fishermen  in  the  pre¬ 
construction  years  of  1894,  1899,  1922,  and  1931  and  In  the  post-con¬ 
struction  years  of  1950,  1955,  1960,  1965,  and  1970.  The  data  Indicate 
a  somewhat  stable  total  catch  throughout  the  period  of  3-4  million  pounds. 
A  maximum  harvest  of  4.3  million  pounds  was  reported  in  1899,  with  a 
minimum  of  1.3  million  pounds  in  1931. 

Although  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  compare  the  total  harvest  and 
market  value  of  commercial  fish  in  1931  and  1950,  the  nearest  pre-  and 
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Table  12 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen  Licensed  In 

Illinois  in  1894a 


Species 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

37,366 

1,013 

7,994 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

40,297 

1,041 

8,215 

Paddlefish 

117,446 

2,284 

18,023 

Bowfin 

- 

- 

- 

American  eel 

17,781 

1,201 

9,477 

Mooneye0 

4,171 

103 

813 

Northern  pike 

9,685 

505 

3,985 

Carp 

235,848 

5,171 

40,804 

Carpsuckers 

- 

- 

- 

Suckers 

231,541 

5,349 

42,209 

Buffalo 

1,937,596 

50,026 

394,755 

Catfish 

806,120 

36,362 

286,933 

Bullheads 

- 

- 

- 

White  bass,  yellow  bass,  .. 

rockbass  4A’786 

2,367 

18,678 

Sunfish0 

16,096 

460 

3,630 

Black  bass 

19,688 

1,304 

10,290 

Crappie 

19,909 

817 

6,447 

Yellow  perch 

735 

22 

174 

Walleye 

17,764 

1,010 

7,970 

Freshwater  drum 

421,722 

10,863 

85,720 

Other  fish 

- 

- 

— 

Mussel  shells 

47,500 

665 

5,248 

Turtles 

4,300 

61 

481 

Frogs 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

4,030,531 

120,624 

951,844 

Total,  fish  only 

3,978,551 

119,898 

946,115 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

_ 

Number  of  part-time 

fishermen 

— 

Total  fishermen 

771 

“Smith,  1898. 

^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21. 

c 

Includes  gold eye. 

.» 

^lueglll  and  green  sunfish. 


Table  13 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen 
Licensed  in  Illinois  in  1899a 


Species 

Pounds 

Value ,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

30,794 

1,094 

7,926 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

104,644 

2,155 

15,613 

Paddlef ish 

148,216 

4,171 

30,219 

Bovfln 

- 

- 

- 

American  eel 

16,050 

937 

6,789 

Mooneye c 

1,805 

59 

427 

Northern  pike 

5,475 

309 

2,239 

Carp 

1,446,698 

27,983 

202,737 

Carpsuckers 

- 

- 

- 

Suckers 

125,610 

3,416 

24,749 

Buffalo 

1,576,998 

40,544 

293,741 

Catfish 

468,403 

24,919 

180,538 

Bullheads 

- 

- 

- 

White  bass,  yellow  bass,  7Q_ 

rock  bass 

533 

3,862 

Sunfisha 

33,641 

1,029 

7,455 

Black  bass 

18,744 

1,250 

9,056 

Cr apple 

57,044 

2,343 

16,975 

Yellow  perch 

1,521 

55 

398 

Walleye 

15,040 

890 

6,448 

Freshwater  drum 

253,696 

6,532 

47,324 

Other  fish 

12,410 

59 

427 

Mussel  shells 

8,910,000 

43,468 

314,926 

Turtles 

129,735 

2,373 

17,192 

Frogs 

4,422 

536 

3,883 

Total 

13,371,923 

164,655 

1,192,925 

Total,  fish  only 

4,327,766 

118,278 

856,924 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

— 

Number  of  part-time 

fishermen 

- 

Total  fishermen 

1,149 

Townsend,  1902. 

^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21. 


cIncludes  goldeye. 

^Bluegill  and  green  sunflsh. 
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Table  14 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen 
Licensed  in  Illinois  in  1922a 


Species 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977$b 

Lake  sturgeon 

_ 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

56,000 

4,380 

17,108 

Paddlef ish 

40,500 

3,545 

13,847 

Bowfin 

5,100 

254 

992 

American  eel 

4,000 

215 

840 

Mooneyec 

- 

- 

- 

Northern  pike 

- 

- 

- 

Carp 

1,105,525 

61,637 

240,754 

Carpsuckers 

- 

- 

- 

Suckers 

28,300 

1,972 

7,703 

Buffal o 

584,675 

53,959 

210,764 

Catfish 

385,955e 

45,479 

177,641 

Bullheads 

- 

- 

- 

White  bass,  yellow  bass,  - 

rock  bass  6’300 

486 

1,898 

Sunfishd 

11,200 

960 

3,750 

Black  bass 

4,800 

480 

1,875 

Crappie 

15,575 

1,327 

5,183 

Yellow  perch 

4,000 

320 

1,250 

Walleye 

500 

25 

98 

Freshwater  drum 

293,550 

23,330 

91,127 

Other  fish 

7,000 

410 

1,601 

Mussel  shells 

468,000 

11,436 

44,669 

Turtles 

12,000 

40 

156 

Frogs 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

3,033,524 

212,574 

830,314 

Total,  fish  only 

2,553,524 

201,098 

785,489 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

_ 

Number  of  part-time 

fishermen 

- 

Total  fishermen 

688 

aSette,  1925. 

^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21. 

c 

Includes  goldeye. 

^Bluegill  and  green  sunfish. 

Includes  bullheads. 
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Table  15 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 


and  Number 

of  Mississippi  River 

Commercial 

Fishermen 

Licensed  in  Illinois 

in  1931® 

Species 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

_ 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

25,366 

2,680 

13,893 

Paddlefish 

23,485 

2,095 

10,860 

Bowf  in 

- 

- 

- 

American  eel 

835 

44 

228 

Mooneye0 

1,000 

20 

104 

Northern  pike 

- 

- 

- 

Carp 

562,999 

20,350 

105,494 

Carpsuckers 

2,900 

122 

632 

Suckers 

7,255 

310 

1,607 

Buffalo 

252,632 

16,016 

83,027 

Catfish 

296, 374e 

31,882 

165,276 

Bullheads 

- 

- 

- 

White  bass,  yellow  bass, 

15 

78 

rock  bass 

Sunfishd 

- 

- 

- 

Black  bass 

- 

- 

- 

Cr apple 

- 

- 

- 

Yellow  perch 

- 

- 

- 

Walleye 

- 

- 

- 

Freshwater  drum 

105,982 

6,369 

33,017 

Other  fish 

- 

- 

- 

Mussel  shells 

1,238,566 

10,167 

52,706 

Turtles 

250 

8 

41 

Frogs 

- 

- 

“ 

Total 

2,517,744 

92,527 

479,660 

Total,  fish  only 

1,278,928 

82,352 

426,913 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

196 

Number  of  part-time 

fishermen 

234 

To_al  fishermen 

430 

Fiedler,  1933. 

^Conversion  factors 

given  in  Table  21. 

c 

Includes  goldeye. 

^Bluegill  and  green 

sunflsh. 

'Includes  bullheads. 
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Table  16 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen 
Licensed  in  Illinois  In  1950d 


Species 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

_ 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

2,800 

626 

1,492 

Paddleflsh 

41,800 

7,504 

17,882 

Bowf in 

900 

45 

107 

American  eel 

600 

92 

219 

Mooneyec 

200 

4 

10 

Northern  pike 

- 

- 

- 

Carp 

1,016,300 

52,635 

125,429 

Carpsuckers 

15,800 

427 

1,018 

Suckers 

7,000 

301 

717 

Buffalo 

1,054,600 

111,951 

266,779 

Catfish 

398,300 

93,811 

223,552 

Bullheads  18,200 

White  bass,  yellow  bass, 
rock  bass 

3,532 

8,417 

Sunfishd 

- 

- 

- 

Black  bass 

- 

- 

- 

Crappie 

- 

- 

- 

Yellow  perch 

- 

- 

- 

Walleye 

- 

- 

- 

Freshwater  drum 

366,500 

37,607 

89,617 

Other  fish 

- 

- 

- 

Mussel  shells 

- 

- 

- 

Turtles 

- 

- 

- 

Frogs 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

2,923,000 

308,535 

-735,239 

Total,  fish  only 

Number  of  full-time 
Number  of  part-time 
Total  fishermen 

2,923,000 

f ishermen 
fishermen 

308,535 

122 

126 

248 

735,239 

aAnderson  and  Peterson,  1953. 
^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21, 

Q 

Includes  goldeye. 
dBluegill  and  green  sunflsh. 
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Table  17 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen 
Licensed  in  Illinois  in  1955a 


Species 

Pounds 

Value ,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

51,600 

9,288 

20,620 

Paddlefish 

122,600 

13,278 

29,477 

Bowfin 

900 

27 

60 

American  eel 

1,000 

80 

178 

Mooneye0 

400 

16 

36 

Northern  pike 

- 

- 

- 

Carp 

1,458,600 

58,336 

129,506 

Carpsuckers 

43,700 

2,185 

4,851 

Suckers 

800 

24 

53 

Buffalo 

1,043,200 

93,888 

208,431 

Catfish 

628,700® 

150,888 

334,971 

Bullheads 

White  bass,  yellow  bass, 
rock  bass 

_ 

— 

Sunfishd 

- 

- 

- 

Black  bass 

- 

- 

- 

Crappie 

10,000 

1,803 

4,003 

Yellow  perch 

- 

- 

- 

Walleye 

- 

- 

- 

Freshwater  drum 

531,300 

37,191 

82,564 

Other  fish 

- 

- 

- 

Mussel  shells 

- 

- 

- 

Turtles 

- 

- 

- 

Frogs 

— 

- 

- 

Total 

3,892,800 

367,004 

814,749 

Total,  fish  only 

3,892,800 

367,004 

814,749 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

125 

Number  of  part-time 
Total  fishermen 

fishermen 

182 

307£ 

a Anderson  and  Power,  1957. 

^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21. 


cIncludes  goldeye. 

^Blueglll  and  green  sunflsh. 
eIncludes  bullheads. 
^Starrett,  unpublished. 


Table  18 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen 
Licensed  in  Illinois  in  1960s 


Species 


Lake  sturgeon 
Shovelnose  sturgeon 
Paddlefish 
Bovfin 

American  eel 
Mooneyec 
Northern  pike 
Carp 

Carpsuckers 
Suckers 
Buf  f alo 
Catfish 
Bullheads 

White  bass,  yellow  bass, 
rock  bass 
Sunflah^ 

Black  bass 
Crapple 
Yellow  perch 
Walleye 

Freshwater  drum 
Other  fish 
Mussel  shells 
Turtles 
Frogs 

Total 

Total,  fish  only 


Number  of  full-time  fishermen 
Number  of  part-time  fishermen 
Total  fishermen 


Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $b 

4,700 

568 

1,167 

29,100 

3,579 

7,351 

7,600 

228 

468 

1,516,000 

72,768 

149,465 

38,900 

1,945 

3,995 

2,500 

125 

257 

1,482,200 

144,810 

297,440 

601,000 

150,250 

308,614 

33,200 

5,743 

11,796 

28,800 

5,184 

10,648 

475,500 

38,040 

78,134 

5 ,20Qe 

260 

534 

4,224,700 

423,500 

869,869 

4,224,700 

423,500 

869,869 

^ower,  1962. 

^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21. 

Q 

Includes  goldeye. 


1Bluegill  and  green  sunflsh. 


'Gars . 


Starrett,  unpublished. 
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Table  19 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Mussels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 
and  Number  of  Mississippi  River  Commercial  Fishermen 
Licensed  in  Illinois  in  1965^ 


Species 

Pounds 

Value ,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

_ 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

10,700 

2,238 

4,516 

Faddlefish 

59,700 

6,488 

13,093 

Bowfin 

700 

40 

81 

American  eel 

600 

86 

174 

Mooneyec 

1,100 

52 

105 

Northern  pike 

- 

- 

- 

Carp 

1,314,500 

63,920 

128,991 

Carpsuckers 

17,900 

1,061 

2,141 

Suckers 

1,600 

60 

121 

Buffalo 

980,200 

99,385 

200,559 

Catfish 

645,800® 

164,920 

332,809 

Bullheads 

Uhlte  bass,  yellow  bass, 
rock  bass 

- 

- 

Sunfisha 

- 

- 

- 

Black  bass 

- 

- 

- 

Crappie 

- 

- 

- 

Yellow  perch 

- 

- 

- 

Walleye 

- 

- 

- 

Freshwater  drum 

430,400 

32,125 

64,828 

Other  fish 

7,1 00f 

273 

551 

Mussel  shells 

218,200 

7,126 

14,380 

Turtles 

5,300 

1,054 

2,127 

Frogs 

— 

- 

- 

Total 

3,693,800 

378,828 

764,475 

Total,  fish  only 

3,470,300 

370,648 

747,968 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

78 

Number  of  part-time 
Total  fishermen 

fishermen 

163 

2418 

^ylea,  1967.  eIndudes  bullheads. 


b Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21.  ^Gars. 


includes  goldeye.  8Starrett,  unpublished. 

^ Blue gill  and  green  sunfish. 
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Table  20 


The  Commercial  Harvest  of  Fish,  Muasels,  Turtles,  and  Frogs 
from  the  Mississippi  River  Bordering  Illinois  by  Illinois  Fishermen 


and  Number 

of  Mississippi  River 

Commercial  Fishermen 

Licensed  in  Illinois 

in  1970* 

Species 

Pounds 

Value,  $ 

1977  $b 

Lake  sturgeon 

Shovelnose  sturgeon 

18,100 

4,387 

7,743 

Paddleflsh 

89,000 

10,696 

18,878 

Bowf in 

800 

38 

67 

American  eel 

100 

20 

35 

Mooneye0 

- 

- 

- 

Northern  pike 

- 

- 

- 

Carp 

1,078,200 

52,893 

93,356 

Carpsuckers 

43,200 

2,504 

4,420 

Suckers 

400 

22 

39 

Buffalo 

1,096,200 

147,032 

259,511 

Catfish 

431,100e 

138,357 

244,200 

Bullheads 

— 

- 

- 

White  bass,  yellow  bass. 

rock  bass 

Sunfisli 

- 

- 

- 

Black  bass 

- 

- 

- 

Crappie 

- 

- 

- 

Yellow  perch 

- 

- 

- 

Walleye 

- 

- 

- 

Freshwater  drum 

409,800 

33,300 

58,775 

Other  fish 

9,000f 

355 

627 

Mussel  shells 

- 

- 

- 

Turtles 

- 

- 

- 

Frogs 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

3,177,900 

389,705 

687,829 

Total,  fish  only 

3,177,900 

389,705 

687,829 

Number  of  full-time 

fishermen 

59 

Number  of  part-time 

fishermen 

93 

Total  fishermen 

152® 

aWheeland,  1973. 

Includes 

bullheads. 

^Conversion  factors  given  in  Table  21. 

^Gars . 

cIncludes  goldeye. 

Slueglll  and  green  sunflsh. 


®Starrett,  unpublished. 
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post-construction  years,  the  fish  populations  had  been  reduced  to  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  levels  in  1931  as  a  result  of  successive  drouths  in 
1929,  1930,  and  1931  (Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  1931: 

25  and  1932:  33).  Consequently,  we  decided  to  use  the  year  1922  as  the 
pre-construction  year. 

The  total  harvest  of  2.9  million  pounds  of  fish  in  1950  was  greater 
than  the  harvest  of  2.5  million  pounds  in  1922,  and  1.3  million  in  1931. 

Tables  12-20  also  show  the  market  value  of  the  commercial  catch.  All 
monetary  values  were  converted  to  1977  dollars  by  using  conversion  factors 
given  in  Table  21.  The  corrected  values  for  1894-1970  show  that  a 
relatively  stable  amount  of  about  $600,000-900,000  of  fish  per  year  were 
harvested  by  Illinois  fishermen  from  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  The 
highest  value  of  the  fishery  was  reported  in  1894  at  $946,000,  whereas 
the  lowest  value  was  in  1931  at  $427,000.  The  market  value  decreased 
by  6  percent,  from  $785,489  prior  to  construction  of  the  navigation 
system  in  1922  to  $735,000  following  construction  in  1950. 

The  total  number  of  Illinois  commercial  fishermen  engaged  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  fishery  fell  from  a  high  of  1,149  in  1899  to 
only  152  in  1970  (Tables  13-20).  It  can  be  seen  that  since  1931,  the  greatest 
number  of  fishermen  have  been  employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Changes  in  Species  Composition,  1894-1970.  In  preparing  Tables  12-20 
it  was  apparent  that  major  changes  had  taken  place  In  the  species  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  commercial  harvest  from  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  For 
ease  of  discussion  of  these  changes,  the  following  fish  groupings  were 
used:  sturgeons,  paddlefish,  American  eel,  carp,  suckers  and  carpsuckers, 
buffalo,  catfish  and  bullheads,  freshwater  drum,  and  other  fish.  At 
this  point,  only  historical  quantitative  changes  are  outlined.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  changes  as  related  to  the  navigation  system  follows  in 
a  separate  section. 

Sturgeons;  The  lake  sturgeon  (Aclpenser  fulvescens)  was  included  in 
the  commercial  harvests  of  1894  and  1899,  when  37,000  and  31,000  pounds 
were  taken,  respectively.  No  lake  sturgeon  were  reported  in  the  1922— 

1970  statistics. 
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Table  21 


Factors  for  Converting  1890-1976  Dollars  to  July  1977  Dollars 


Multiply  dollars  from  any  given  year  times  the  factor  for  that 


year. 

The  result  is  July 

1977  dollars. 

1890 

6.744 

1912 

5.745 

1934 

5.059 

1956 

2.149 

1891 

6.767 

1913 

5.414 

1935 

4.719 

1957 

2.089 

1892 

7.245 

1914 

5.537 

1936 

4.674 

1958 

2.060 

1893 

7.087 

1915 

5.444 

1937 

4.380 

1959 

2.056 

1894 

7.891 

1916 

4.420 

1938 

4.812 

1895 

7.734 

1917 

3.216 

1939 

4.897 

1960 

2.054 

1896 

8.155 

1918 

2.883 

1961 

2.062 

1897 

8.121 

1919 

2.730 

1940 

4.812 

1962 

2.056 

1898 

7.796 

1941 

4.322 

1963 

2.062 

1899 

7.245 

1920 

2.448 

1942 

3.829 

1964 

2.058 

1921 

3.875 

1943 

3.657 

1965 

2.018 

1900 

6.744 

1922 

3.906 

1944 

3.636 

1966 

1.953 

1901 

6.839 

1923 

3.755 

1945 

3.570 

1964 

1.949 

1902 

6.411 

1924 

3.859 

1946 

3.128 

1968 

1.901 

1903 

6.349 

1925 

3.657 

1947 

2.548 

1969 

1.830 

1904 

6.328 

9126 

3.777 

1948 

2.354 

1905 

6.287 

1927 

3.953 

1949 

2.476 

1970 

1.765 

1906 

6.091 

1928 

2.898 

1971 

1.711 

1907 

5.801 

1929 

3.969 

1950 

2.383 

1972 

1.638 

1908 

6.015 

1951 

2.139 

1973 

1.450 

1909 

5.585 

1930 

4.370 

1952 

2.200 

1974 

1.218 

1931 

5.184 

1953 

2.230 

1975 

1.115 

1910 

5.354 

1932 

5.801 

1954 

2.225 

1976 

1.064 

1911 

5.818 

1933 

5.732 

1955 

2.220 

1977 

1.000  (July) 

Sources:  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  1977.  The  world  al¬ 
manac  and  book  of  facts.  "Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar."  Page  48. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1975.  Histori¬ 
cal  statistics  of  the  U.S.  —  colonial  times  to  1970.  Bicentennial 
Edition.  Part  1.  Series  E-23.  Page  199. 

Method:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (1975)  gives  wholesale 
price  Indices  for  all  commodities  1890-1970.  (Note:  consumer  price 
Indices  are  not  the  same.)  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  (1977) 
gives  the  same  data  expressed  as  a  reciprocal  divided  by  100.  If  1967 
is  100.0,  the  July  1977  index  is  194.9.  The  factor  for  each  year  was 
obtained  by  dividing  194.9  by  the  wholesale  price  index  for  that  year. 
E.g.,  for  1950,  194.9  divided  by  81.8  -  2.383. 
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The  maximum  harvest  of  shovelnose  sturgeon  (Scaphirhynchus  plato- 
rhynchus)  was  105,000  pounds  in  1899.  By  1922,  preceding  construction 
of  the  navigation  channel,  the  annual  catch  of  this  species  had  fallen 
to  56,000  pounds.  The  1950-1970  average  harvest  of  shovelnose  sturgeon 
was  only  17,500  pounds. 

Paddlefish:  In  1894  and  1899,  the  paddlefish  (Polyodon  spathula) 
catch  comprised  about  3  percent  of  the  total  harvest.  Paddlefish  poundage 
fell  from  a  high  of  148,000  pounds  in  1899  to  40,500  pounds  by  1922. 

The  average  harvest  of  this  species  between  1950  and  1970  was  about 
68,500  pounds,  representing  about  2  percent  of  the  total  catch. 

American  eel:  American  eel  (Anguilla  rostrata)  harvest  averaged 
17,000  pounds  in  1894-1899.  The  data  show  a  steady  decline  in  eel 
catch  from  1899-1970,  with  only  100  pounds  reported  in  1970. 

Carp:  Carp  (Cyprinus  carpio)  comprised  only  6  percent  of  total 
fish  catch  in  1894.  By  1899,  however,  a  carp  harvest  of  1.5  million 
pounds  represented  33  percent  of  the  catch.  Between  1899-1970,  carp 
poundage  averaged  1.2  million  pounds  and  continued  to  comprise  about 
one-third  of -'the  total  annual  harvest.  Carp  replaced  the  buffalo 
(Ictiobus  spp.)  as  the  most  abundant  commercial  species  between  1899  and 
1922.  The  following  are  carp  :  buffalo  ratios  for  specified  years: 

1894,  1:8;  1899,  1:1;  and  1922,  2:1. 

Carpsuckers  and  suckers:  Carpsuckers  (Carp lodes  spp.)  were  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  commercial  statistics  between  1894-1922.  Three  thousand 
pounds  were  taken  in  1931  (a  drought  year)  prior  to  construction  of  the 
navigation  system.  Post-construction  statistics  show  an  average  annual 
harvest  of  about  32,000  pounds  between  1950  and  1970. 

Suckers  (probably  white  sucker,  Catastomus  commersonl;  blue  sucker, 
Cycleptus  elongatus;  northern  hog  sucker,  Hypentelium  nigricans ;  and 
redhorses,  Moxostoma  spp.)  constituted  one  of  the  most  abundant  groups 
of  fish  taken  in  1894  and  1899,  averaging  179,500  pounds  for  those  years. 
However,  the  catch  of  this  group  fell  steadily  between  1899  and  1970. 

Only  400  pounds  of  suckers  were  taken  in  1970. 

Buffalo:  In  1894,  buffalo  (Ictiobus  spp.)  constituted  49  percent 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  catch  by  Illinois  fishermen.  The  buffalo 
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harvest  fell  from  1.9  million  pounds  in  1894  to  585,000  pounds  in  1922. 
Following  construction  of  the  navigation  system,  the  annual  buffalo 
harvest  averaged  about  1  million  pounds  and  about  one-third  of  the 
total  catch.  Carp  :  buffalo  ratios  for  selected  years  are  given 
above . 

Catfish  and  bullheads:  Catfish  and  bullheads  (Ictalurus  spp.)  to¬ 
talling  806,000  pounds  constituted  20  percent  of  the  harvest  in  1894. 

From  1899-1970,  catches  of  this  group  fluctuated  between  300,000- 
600,000  pounds  annually.  Catfish  and  bullheads  composed  10-20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  catch  during  this  period  with  no  apparent  trends. 

Freshwater  drum:  Catches  of  freshwater  drum  (Aplodinotus  grunniens) 
were  294,000  pounds  in  1922  and  366,000  pounds  in  1950.  Pre-con¬ 
struction  data  indicated  a  downward  trend  in  the  harvest  of  this  species 
from  1894  to  1931.  The  post-construction  catches  from  1950  to  1970 
averaged  443,000  pounds  annually.  No  trends  were  apparent  during  this 
latter  period. 

Other  fish:  At  various  times  in  the  past,  sport  fishermen  would 
lobby  to  have  fishing  regulations  established  which  prohibited  commer¬ 
cial  fishermen  from  taking  game  species.  A  blank  in  Tables  10-18 
could  mean  either  that  less  than  100  lbs.  of  a  particular  species  was 
taken  that  year,  or  that  commercial  fishermen  were  prohibited  from 
taking  the  species.  Whenever  possible,  we  have  tried  to  separate 
the  effects  of  changes  in  regulations  from  the  effects  of  changes  in 
fish  populations,  in  determining  the  reasons  for  fluctuations  in  com¬ 
mercial  harvests. 

Northern  pike  (Esox  lucius)  harvests  of  9,700  and  5,500  pounds 
were  reported  in  1894  and  1899,  respectively.  No  pike  were  reported 
in  the  1922-1970  period.  Pike  probably  were  always  more  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  the  Illinois  River 
than  in  the  project  area.  In  addition,  commercial  fishermen  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  taking  pike  in  the  later  years. 

A  composite  poundage  for  white  bass  (Morone  chrysops) ,  yellow  bass 
(Morone  mississippiensis) ,  and  rock  bass  (Ambloplites  rupestris)  showed 
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a  steady  decline  from  45,000  pounds  in  1894  to  only  100  pounds  in  1931. 
None  of  these  species  were  reported  in  the  post-construction  years,  1950- 
1970,  when  regulations  prohibited  commercial  fishermen  from  taking 
these  fish. 

Commercial  harvest  of  sunfish  (Lepomis  spp.)  and  black  bass 
(Mlcropterus  spp.)  was  similarly  prohibited  in  the  post-construction 
years. 

Crappie  (Pomoxis  spp.)  harvests  of  20,000,  50,000,  and  16,000 
pounds  were  reported  in  1894,  1899,  and  1922,  respectively.  Regulations 
prohibited  taking  of  crappie  commercially  until  the  1950's,  when  Tables  15 
and  16  show  10,000  and  29,000  pounds  were  caught  in  1955  and  1960  re¬ 
spectively.  Commercial  harvest  of  crappie  has  been  prohibited  again  in 
more  recent  years. 

Yellow  perch  (Perea  flavescens)  and  walleye  (Stizostedion  vitreum) 
constituted  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  harvest  from  1894-1922.  Regu¬ 
lations  prohibit  the  commercial  harvest  of  walleye.  Yellow  perch  have 
probably  been  eliminated  due  to  habitat  changes,  but  were  never  very 
abundant  in  the  study  area  because  they  have  a  northern  distribution. 

Recent  Trends  in  the  Commercial  Fishery.  To  determine  post-construc¬ 
tion  trends  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  commercial  fishery,  two  sets 
of  data  (Starrett,  unpublished  and  UMRCC,  1954-1976)  for  the  period  1950- 
1976  were  examined.  Starrett  compiled  total  harvest  records  from  a 
pooled  section  of  the  river  (pools  12-26)  and  an  unpooled  section  (B-26, 
Alton  to  Cairo,  Illinois)  between  1950  and  1970  (Table  22).  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  unpublished  files  of  this  Investigator's  data  were  the 
numbers  of  full-time  and  part-time  Illinois  commercial  fishermen  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  1950-1970  (Table  23).  Data  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Conservation  Committee  (UMRCC) 
from  1953  to  1976  provided  harvest  records  of  carp,  buffalo,  channel 
catfish,  freshwater  drum,  and  all  commercial  species  for  individual 
pools  24,  25,  and  26  (Tables  24-26). 

Table  22  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  catches  in  1951  and 
1952,  pools  12-26  consistently  yielded  2-4  million  pounds  of  fish  from 
1950  to  1970.  The  catch  from  the  unpooled  section,  however,  fluctuated 


Table  22 


A  Comparison  of  the  Fish  Harvest  (In  Pounds)  by  Illinois  Commercial 
Fishermen  from  a  Pooled  Section  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Pools  12-26) 
and  an  Unpooled  Section  (Alton  to  Cairo,  Illinois),  1950-1970 


Year 

Pooled  Section, 

Lbs.  (%  of  harvest) 

Unpooled  Section, 
Lbs.  of  harvest) 

Total 

Both  Sections 

1950 

2,618,646 

(94) 

169,427 

(6) 

2,788,073 

1951 

695,460 

(96) 

32,498 

(4) 

727,958 

1952 

798,387 

(92) 

65,870 

(8) 

864,257 

1953 

2,543,485 

(97) 

75,073 

(3) 

2,618,558 

1954 

2,609,208 

(99) 

30,166 

(1) 

2,639,374 

1955 

3,589,008 

(99) 

49,574 

(1) 

3,638,582 

1950-1955 

avg. 

2,142,366 

70,435 

2,212,800 

1956 

3,284,909 

(99) 

25,255 

(1) 

3,310,164 

1957 

3,165,893 

(99) 

31,070 

(1) 

3,196,963 

1958 

3,846,020 

(97) 

118,680 

(3) 

3,964,700 

1959 

4,176,390 

(99) 

39,180 

(1) 

4,215,570 

1960 

4,058,141 

(99) 

12,148 

(1) 

4,070,289 

1955-1960 

avg. 

3,706,271 

45,267 

3,751,537 

1961 

2,866,097 

(99) 

13,950 

(1) 

2,880,047 

1962 

2,486,401 

(99) 

9,863 

(1) 

2,496,264 

1963 

3,270,446 

(92) 

269,220 

(8) 

3,539,666 

1964 

3,103,346 

(96) 

134,077 

(4) 

3,237,423 

1965 

3,389,774 

(98) 

80,562 

(2) 

3,470,336 

1961-1965 

avg. 

3,023,213 

101,534 

3,124,747 

1966 

3,266,417 

(95) 

188,151 

(5) 

3,454,568 

1967 

2,937,559 

(97) 

87,578 

(3) 

3,025,137 

1968 

2,612,510 

(98) 

57,639 

(2) 

2,670,149 

1969 

2,809,554 

(97) 

79,696 

(3) 

2,889,250 

1970 

3,055,161 

(96) 

122,739 

(4) 

3,177,900 

1966-1970 

avg. 

2,936,240 

107,161 

3,043,401 

82 


Table  23 


Reported  Number  of  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Illinois  Commercial  Fishermen 
Actively  Engaged  in  River  Fishing  on  the  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  All 

Illinois  Rivers,  1950-1970a 


Illinois 

River 

Mississippi 

River 

All  Illinois 

Rivers 

Year 

FTD 

PTC 

Total 

FT 

PT 

Total 

FT 

PT 

Total 

1950 

106 

169 

275 

122 

126 

248 

253 

442 

695 

1951 

57 

116 

173 

77 

152 

229 

148 

370 

518 

1952 

57 

71 

128 

41 

66 

107 

105 

181 

286 

1953 

133 

221 

354 

120 

186 

306 

277 

517 

794 

1954 

111 

134 

245 

135 

175 

310 

261 

371 

632 

1955 

96 

176 

272 

125 

182 

307 

228 

416 

644 

1950-1955 

avg 

.  93 

148 

241 

103 

148 

251 

212 

383 

595 

1956 

88 

103 

191 

130 

167 

297 

230 

323 

553 

1957 

105 

100 

205 

133 

175 

308 

255 

322 

577 

1958 

70 

142 

212 

131 

219 

350 

212 

423 

635 

1959 

61 

118 

179 

137 

183 

320 

205 

352 

557 

1960 

69 

73 

142 

118 

177 

295 

189 

319 

508 

1956-1960 

avg 

.  79 

107 

186 

130 

184 

314 

218 

348 

566 

1961 

65 

76 

141 

115 

170 

285 

185 

301 

486 

1962 

50 

88 

138 

98 

158 

256 

151 

302 

453 

1963 

48 

76 

125 

76 

156 

232 

125 

293 

418 

1964 

56 

59 

115 

62 

167 

229 

121 

275 

396 

1965 

44 

90 

134 

78 

163 

241 

126 

303 

429 

1961-1965 

avg 

.  53 

78 

131 

86 

163 

249 

142 

295 

437 

1966 

23 

74 

97 

80 

169 

249 

110 

299 

409 

1967 

43 

72 

115 

75 

123 

198 

122 

229 

351 

1968 

38 

63 

101 

56 

117 

173 

97 

216 

313 

1969 

30 

59 

89 

48 

106 

154 

86 

203 

289 

1970 

22 

46 

68 

59 

93 

152 

84 

176 

260 

1966-1970 

avg 

.  31 

63 

94 

64 

122 

186 

100 

225 

325 

aIncludes  only  those  fishermen  who  had  purchased  tags  or  licenses  for 
five  or  more  nets.  Source:  Starrett,  unpublished. 

^Full-time. 

cPart-time. 
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Table  24 


r 


Yearly  Total  and  5-Year  Average  Harvest  (In  Pounds)  of  Carp,  Buffalo, 
Channel  Catfish,  Freshwater  Drum,  and  All  Commercial  Species  from 
Pool  24,  Mississippi  River,  1953— 1976a 


Year 

Carp 

Buffalo 

Channel 

Catfish 

Freshwater 

Drum 

Totalb 

1953 

45,918 

39,224 

20,009 

16,845 

130,763 

1954 

68,428 

59,374 

50,196 

53,253 

242,793 

1955 

102,951 

89,026 

38,015 

63,785 

302,221 

1956 

70,597 

79,896 

43,472 

51,112 

257,139 

1957 

70,890 

93,457 

57,729 

50,003 

280,813 

1953-1957  avg.  (14) c 

71,757 

72,195 

41,884 

47,000 

242,746 

1958 

57,166 

39,148 

48,821 

26,037 

181,861 

1959 

88,612 

51,303 

50,864 

40,521 

248,593 

1960 

70,053 

48,080 

41,384 

17,419 

185,385 

1961 

89,839 

42,518 

45,970 

39,067 

230,594 

1962 

121,788 

52,338 

35,780 

26,672 

244,421 

1958-1962  avg.  (18) 

85,492 

46,655 

44,564 

29,943 

218,171 

1963 

345,990 

61,557 

66,474 

69,291 

569,893 

1964 

149,712 

60,100 

95,780 

50,933 

368,101 

1965 

218,881 

68,664 

79,951 

66,461 

445,482 

1966 

92,241 

27,542 

72,415 

64,727 

278,183 

1967 

134,082 

34,787 

60,357 

49,329 

298,652 

1963-1967  avg.  (11) 

188,181 

50,610 

74,995 

60,148 

392,062 

1968 

43,745 

42,652 

30,117 

16,275 

142,759 

1969 

108,417 

94,507 

38,366 

69,173 

331,089 

1970 

65,061 

34,609 

13,415 

40,943 

170,125 

1971 

37,213 

40,564 

17,957 

29,080 

137,328 

1972 

89,155 

40,084 

21,880 

43,031 

214,530 

1968-1972  avg.  (19) 

68,718 

50,483 

24,347 

39,700 

199,166 

1973 

82,817 

39,560 

18,760 

74,793 

225,146 

1974 

293,282 

53,372 

34,408 

58,469 

446,890 

1975 

118,898 

26,833 

18,651 

16,028 

197,890 

1976  A 

61,859 

27,727 

8,483 

5,130 

107,163 

1973-1976“  avg.  (16) 

139,214 

36,873 

20,076 

38,605 

244,272 

^ata  compiled  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Conservation  Committee. 
^Includes  species  listed  plus  all  other  commercial  species. 


Indicates  the  rank  of  Pool  24  among  all  26  Mississippi  River  pools  In 
total  harvest. 

^ 197 7  data  unavailable. 
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Table  25 


Yearly  Total  and  5-Year  Average  Harvest  (In  Pounds)  of  Carp,  Buffalo, 
Channel  Catfish.  Freshwater  Drum,  and  All  Commercial  Species  from 
Pool  25,  Mississippi  River,  1953-1976* 


Channel  Freshwater 


Year 

Carp 

Buffalo 

Catfish 

Drum 

Total® 

1953 

100,774 

53,985 

43,421 

87,444 

328,905 

1954 

67,811 

40,788 

56,478 

59,983 

245,972 

1955 

154,203 

114,116 

85,578 

54,145 

427,515 

1956 

121,635 

81,351 

57,447 

51,576 

335,800 

1957 

96,631 

76,543 

99,726 

77,669 

385,178 

1953-1957  avg.  (8)c 

108,211 

73,357 

68,530 

66,163 

344,674 

1958 

105,209 

89,391 

118,316 

104,037 

446,556 

1959 

94,085 

75,425 

47,910 

64,102 

287,252 

1960 

117,304 

133,189 

67,267 

85,012 

422,851 

1961 

117,567 

86,465 

58,855 

75,065 

357,160 

1962 

98,894 

60,783 

60,652 

57,265 

293,136 

1958-1962  avg.  (13) 

106,612 

89,051 

70,600 

77,096 

361,391 

1963 

130,089 

59,718 

74,998 

56,229 

327,540 

1964 

172,443 

116,983 

92,451 

97,014 

494,351 

1965 

173,966 

82,471 

69,619 

72,472 

406,146 

1966 

168,485 

117,791 

60,724 

94,325 

448,086 

1967 

170,988 

99,644 

80,608 

117,099 

477,408 

1963-1967  avg.  (10) 

163,194 

95,321 

75,680 

87,428 

430,706 

1968 

153,205 

78,386 

62,639 

41,723 

348,616 

1969 

157,060 

137,024 

63,628 

38,347 

402,735 

1970 

171,102 

117,966 

52,592 

78,649 

435,531 

1971 

138,398 

110,364 

36,185 

52,072 

344,483 

1972 

145,037 

109,839 

33,806 

37,095 

336,105 

1968-1972  avg.  (10) 

152,960 

110,716 

49,570 

49,577 

373,494 

1973 

215,535 

92,010 

42,684 

52,559 

415,216 

1974 

174,212 

118,458 

32,406 

37,806 

374,169 

1975 

202,323 

138,927 

30,338 

42,190 

429,236 

1976 

215,834 

104,306 

45,003 

21,517 

406,952 

1973-1976°  avg.  (10) 

201,976 

113,425 

37,608 

38,518 

406,393 

‘Data  compiled  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Conservation  Committee. 

^Includes  species  listed  plus  all  other  commercial  species. 

indicates  rank  of  Pool  25  among  all  26  Mississippi  River  pools  in  total 
harvest. 

**1977  data  unavailable. 


Table  26 


Yearly  Total  and  5-Year  Average  Harvest  (la  Pounds)  of  Carp.  Buffalo, 
Channel  Catfish.  Freshwater  Prua,  and  All  Cosmerclal  Species  fro* 
Pool  26,  Mississippi  River.  1953- 1916* 


Charnel 

Freshwater 

V 

Year 

Carp 

Buffalo 

Catfish 

Drum 

Total® 

1953 

74,871 

62,095 

27,460 

26,903 

219,861 

1954 

136,647 

174,092 

56,224 

73,735 

493,986 

1955 

218,021 

167,008 

70,638 

78,670 

582,053 

1956 

80,452 

60,849 

46,099 

39,460 

232,476 

1957 

69,226 

95,506 

116,021 

61,663 

358,492 

1953-1957  avg.  (7)c 

115,843 

112,110 

63,288 

56,086 

377,374 

1958 

151,494 

101,118 

99,452 

46,411 

405,600 

1959 

226,189 

100,570 

82,391 

86,178 

502,478 

1960 

336,906 

66,076 

75,501 

49,134 

543,231 

1961 

70,116 

56,892 

70,024 

23,996 

238,606 

1962 

51,160 

54,759 

74,119 

15,627 

209,838 

1958-1962  avg.  (12) 

167,173 

75,883 

80,297 

44,269 

379,951 

1963 

85,303 

68,970 

59,669 

24,040 

242,656 

1964 

188,543 

154,894 

117,109 

23,125 

495,704 

1965 

237,519 

123,489 

77,783 

13,645 

464,003 

1966 

57,454 

74,447 

73,380 

18,898 

256,163 

1967 

76,490 

82,303 

67,662 

15,038 

256,184 

1963-1967  avg.  (13) 

129,062 

100,821 

79,121 

18,949 

342,942 

1968 

133,565 

67,628 

103,647 

18,933 

3' 2,505 

1969 

99,731 

107,729 

97,260 

17,197 

338,012 

1970 

167,450 

128,343 

90,970 

16,484 

411,544 

1971 

51,065 

88,210 

33,411 

7,330 

180,016 

1972 

183,975 

78,676 

29,312 

45,062 

353,487 

1968-1972  avg.  (13) 

127,157 

94,117 

70,920 

21,001 

325,113 

1973 

42,673 

41,868 

22,727 

3,780 

115,477 

1974 

107,063 

104,208 

59,043 

10,007 

293,752 

1975 

400,859 

232,501 

55,506 

28,185 

753,537 

1976  . 

175,807 

144,034 

75,233 

27,015 

506,607 

1973-1976°  avg.  (9) 

181,601 

130,653 

53,127 

17,247 

417,343 

*Data  compiled  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Conservation  Committee. 

^Includes  species  listed  plus  all  other  commercial  species. 

indicates  rank  of  Pool  26  among  all  26  Mississippi  River  pools  In  total 
harvest. 

d1977  data  unavailable. 


bttiMM  9,900  and  269,000  pound*  during  chin  porlod.  Koto  that  although 
tha  poolad  sac t loo  rapraaaetad  nor*  river  nil— go  ON  nil—)  eh—  tha 
— p— lad  —eel—  (203  nil—),  harv—  c  froo  tbs  unpoolad  a— cion  w— 
disproportionately  a— liar,  with  tha  poolad  aocclon  conprlalng  92*99 
pore— c  of  tha  total  catch.  Tha  reduced  harv— c  in  tha  lower  —pooled 
a— cl—  *—  a— c  likely  das  Co  Industrial  and  a— lclpel  poll— to 
—coring  the  river  in  the  St.  Louis  or—  (laxalckol  — d  Starrett,  1931: 
273).  Otter  factors  influencing  the  fishery  of  the  Hi— 1— lppl  ftlvor 
below  Lock  and  0—  26  were  increased  turbidity  brought  about  by  —trance 
of  the  Ml— ourl  River  and  lack  of  suitable  tec teeters  and  sloughs  for 
fish  spanning  doe  to  extensive  lev—  and  drainage  ey—  (Bacalckol  and 
Starrett,  1931:  276).  0—  to  tho—  rase— a,  it  is  not  advisable  to 

use  Table  22  for  a  strict  c— peria—  of  poolad  vs.  —pooled  harv— ts, 
for,  indeed,  both  river  sections  have  bo—  altered  by  — a's  activities. 
The  date  are  pree— ted  only  to  provide  e  roc— t  hlecory  of  fiah  harv— t. 

Tha  nun bar  of  c— rclsl  ft  stem—  sngagod  in  the  upper  M1— i— ippi 
River  fishery  steadily  dad  load  bates—  1930  and  1970  (Table  23).  Item 
app— rad  to  be  a  general  la—  in  the  total  n— her  of  fishers—  frea 
1930  to  1938,  vtea  330  f later— n  sure  anployed.  There  wore  only  132 
fish—  in  1970.  The  pare— tegs  c— posit  1—  of  fuli-cl—  vs.  pert* 
ti—  flshem—  also  changed  during  the  period.  Rates—  1930  and  I960, 

—  average  of  61  pare— t  of  the  total  f lateen—  —re  reported  —  full* 
ti— .  Only  36  pare— t  were  engaged  full-tl—  la  the  1961*1970  period. 

Table  26  ate—  the  harv—  t  of  con— relal  aped—  ft—  P—1  26  froa 
1933  to  1976.  Although  the  total  terras t  did  — c  change  significantly 
during  the  period,  —  Indicated  by  the  flvo*y— r  a— rag— ,  the  da—  stew 
laersea—  in  the  — tch  of  carp  and  decrees—  of  buffalo  and  cha— el 
catfish.  la  addltl— ,  tha  ratio  of  carp  —tch  to  that  of  buffalo  In* 
crossed  fr—  1:1  la  tte  1933*1937  purled  to  6:1,  1973*1976.  P—1  26 
yielded  —  average  snood  harv—  t  of  about  260,000  pe— da  of  ell  con* 

— relal  fish  and  had  —  average  rank  of  16  —sag  the  26  upper  Mi— 1— ippi 
River  navlgatl—  pools,  1933*1976. 

P—1  23  prod— ad  —  ana— 1  average  of  about  383,000  pounds  for  the 
26-year  period,  1933-1976  (Table  23  ).  Carp  —tch  lac  re— ad  twofold 
during  tte  porlod,  with  the  anauel  harv— t  lac  re— lag  ft—  108,000  pounds, 
1933-1936,  to  202,000  pounds,  1973-1976.  Buffalo  poundage  el—  increased. 
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cliatlac  tram  a  lam  of  4l,r>o  famto  to  1939  to  139.000  pamda  is  HIS. 
lots  cImmI  cot  ft  oil  ami  fraotaotor  ins  Stoop  to  iocrooooi  ofooUf ,  «tth 
crtcSoo  o#  oocfc  opocioo  iocllslap  froo  oloot  33.000  poaoio  pot  poor 
froo  1933-1997  to  emir  94. 000  pooaio  Utmrn  1990  mi  1919.  loot  XI  tai 
00  oporapo  raoklap  of  lOti  of  tlo  29  pools.  1933-1979. 

fool  29  Somooto  ooi  troll  rooofltloi  ctaoo  of  fool  23  ttOkU  29  1. 
ISo  pool  roatoi  UtS  tartap  tlo  19-poor  poriol.  1933-1919,  ooi  ioi  os 
oooroto  ossflol  MUk  of  oloot  390,000  poooio.  9s  Is  fool  23,  carp  aoO 
Wffolo  Saroooto  to cto 000 9,  «SUa  tSooo  of  oSooool  ootfloO  oof 


9  ooaporlsos  of  oil  3  pools  (29,  23,  aoi  29)  Is  tta  oco*r  oroo  Is- 
iUatmi  tfeM  do  total  linm  of  iwoinlit  fiofe  raaalaai  voLottvoly 
coop  toot  to  to*  porlof  1933-1919.  Oooooor,  ctaapoo  Is  do  oporloo 
i  pop  nit  loo  ton  opporooc.  Csrp  ooi  Soffalo  cotcOoo  lotto  tooi.  <9iU 
tiooa  of  dMoool  ootfloO  ooi  (ralootM  ino  ioctooooi. 

Iff— 111  ffftwt  ifffftl—  tn  filWI  HI  niton-  ISO  O—I no* 
of  tOo  t— i till  floiarpat  cfeo  tors  of  do  wotorp  000  Ooot  9o  iaocrfiri 
0y  tOo  foUooiap  oooorpt  froo  C0O00  ot  si.  (I90ii  19)  t 


Dm  rtoor  ftshorloo  of  tllioofto  poop  ooplopooot  to  1999 
to  2,399  ooo,  ooi  otlUsoi  o  oopltsl  of  3213,099.  ilotooi 
otoooOooto,  290  Ooooo  Halo  ooi  1,300  too  toon  ooro  oooi 
to  tOooo  fUOorloo,  topotOor  ottO  Out  *3  0U00  of  oolooo, 
10  olloo  of  it  ■ooi  ooto,  Soil  o  olio  of  ptli-ooto,  ooi 
19,000  fyta  ooto,  poooi  oots  ooi  cropo.  .  .  .  flJ  loots  for* 
aftstao,  toiooi,  ooro  ttao  wttlrt  of  do  fldoo  ooot  to 
oottac  froo  all  tio  re  to  oat  of  tta  Wooloolppt  rails?  — 
oaloai  lo  1099  at  31,973,000.  ...  DM  Otoot  total  flo»- 

ortoo  la  fllioofto  potato  on  of  loolpalfUooc  ptopottl am. 
9m  total  loopotaro  ppiiott  for  Oooi  ooi  iota  CP  potior  000 
312.300  —  tat  32,000  loot  ttas  tta  am  iortroi  froo  oar 
rtoor  tortlao  olooo. 


of  tftlo 
1090  to  1990  000 


f lotary  to  tta  oooooor  at  rim 
ip  top  Lot  (1931s  902-909,  or 


;oi  lo  Cor: 


Qt  mtUIK  N  (M  Ml  OW  p«l  W  |!WI 
•te  tUlijM  pw  u  rliUa  M  a  iIm  «*m  ihm  ft—* rUa 
M  UuU  mm  (•  ito  —rtf.  *  um  m  wiOlimi 
far  amli«alate  frulmw  (Mi  at  Uw  IiIm  ate  rt— , 
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the  bo  (CM  Mdl— r  vitp  Co  86. 0®  trass  of  oxygea/n2/<iay .  when  Che 

asdlasat  was  disturbed).  Butte  (unpublished  report,  1975:  8)  felt 
that  the  sedlasnt  oxygen  deseed  wee  high  enough,  eo  that  without  photo*- 
systhatlc  oxygen  production  during  the  warn  simmer  soothe  the  dis¬ 
solved  oxygen  levels  to  the  Lake  would  be  severely  depleted.  Butts 
(1975:  4-5)  found  test  organ 1  ana  living  on  the  bo t ton:  phantoa 
stdgee  (Cbaeborus  ep. )  occurred  at  densities  ranging  from  129-344/e2, 
mi  the  fingernail  class  (Spbacriue  a  triad  nun  and  Sphaerlus  simile) 
occurred  sc  daseltlen  ranging  fron  88-1 72 As  .  For  comparison,  Table  3 
■bows  char  the  average  naber  of  f lager&all  dess  per  square  eater  la 
Che  less*  80  ad  lee  of  the  Illinois  Hear  channel  ranged  from  10  in 
191)  ce  )•  la  1984.  Paleunpte  and  Starred  (1980)  reported  densldes 
ef  ever  J4.000  fingernail  class  per  square  necer  in  Quiver  Lake  (nils 
I2D  on  the  fit  taels  diver  In  19)2.  Gale  (1989:  v)  reported  that  the 
average  ess  her  ef  the  fingernail  clas,  Hescullim  tr  answer  sun,  at  his 
snap  11  ag  scadess  la  Fenl  19  mas  40, 000 /n 2  and  the  sax  law  cumber  was 
ever  t00.000/s‘. 

la  hgwt ,  1974.  tperha  (197)t  )))  found  that  dissolved  oxygen 
levels  In  Si  redes la  Lake  were  3  ag/1,  while  oxygen  levels  la  the 
river  an  the  ense  decs  sere  8  ng/t.  The  reed  Inga  vers  taken  in  the 
atddln  nt  the  sit  a  none  an  an  overt  ant  day,  and  waves  produced  by  a 
strong  wind  were  ten  sag  and  lag  hot  ten  ted  Isanti  in  the  take.  In  the 
take,  e  dle-eff  ef  glaaard  shad  won  occurring,  and  nlsont  all  the 
f  lagers  all  class  satotalsed  la  plastic  cages  on  the  hoc  toe  of  the  lake 
had  died  eiaee  (hey  had  laet  bees  checked  la  aid-July.  0a  August  7-8, 
ftetta  (eapwhl lahed  report,  197):  I)  alas  observed  dead  fish  around  the 
tags.  Set  ef  the  flab  were  glaaard  shad,  bet  ease  carp  end  crapple 
ease  eaes.  da  eahsetgsat  or  esergeat  vascular  aquatic  vegetation  has 
been  evident  la  the  lefts  la  recast  peers. 

•eegoetttag  surveys  ef  fish  popelatleas  la  the  lower  111 loots  ftiver 
shoe  that  gaanftnh  declined  aathadly  in  the  sola  channel  sad  side 
•hansels  Between  19)4  mi  1942  (Tshle  30)  mi  declined  further  between 
1942  and  1987  (Tables  30,  31,  sad  32).  ta  e  tide  channel  et  ttaredosla 
Island  (fleer  nils  89.0),  the  mScf  ef  gass  fish  caught  per  net-day 


Table  30 


Wwabar  of  Mah  Caught  Per  Net-Day  In  the  Lover  Illinois  River, 
near  Harsjcala  (kiver  kllea  49.0-75.9)  In  19^4,  1942,  and  1967a 


1934b 

1942c 

1942d 

1967* 

larpaeeetb  baas 

0.33 

•lack  crsppls 

8.67 

0.52 

3.09 

1.38 

Mbits  crapy is 

1.17 

2.08 

2.48 

0.38 

bleep 111 

21.67 

1.49 

0.13 

Grace  aeofiab 

0.13 

Marooetb 

0.50 

Talloe  baaa 

0.17 

Mate  baas 

0.52 

Cm m  flab  aob total 

32.51 

3.12 

7.06 

2.02 

beertcae  ael 

0.17 

Sheet see#  par 

3.00 

1.04 

1.61 

0.38 

laagaoaa  par 

0.50 

0.52 

0.12 

beef la 

0.17 

0.37 

0.12 

Chase  at  cat  flab 

0.33 

0.37 

Flathead  catfish 

0.37 

fields*  aOiaer 

0.17 

filaaerd  shod 

0.50 

2.08 

2.60 

3.12 

freshest  er  draa 

0.52 

0.25 

0.25 

Corpses bore 

1.04 

0.37 

•offals 

0.52 

0.37 

0.12 

Carp 

1.56 

1.61 

1.25 

Itaab  boll bead 

0.25 

1.62 

mmrnf 

0.12 

Other  flab  aohtetal 

4.84 

1.28 

8.41 

6.86 

Oread  total 

31.35 

10.40 

15.47 

8.88 

Sm*  free  tha  file*  af  tlM  Ill  leal a  literal  Uitorjr  Survey '•  liver  Re- 
nmi  Idmtwy  at  Ivmh.  tW  eete  were  l-iacfa  aesh  hoop  oaca  with 


lWdNla  talal  aide  thoooel,  dll  H.5.  Total  fish. lap  effort,  6  oet-deya . 
Niidiik  Iliad  aide  tlMMl,  alia  §9.0.  Total  fiahla§  effort,  1.92  oec-deya 
%Wa  ehaaoel  leader,  aftli  11.0.  Total  fiahlaf  effort,  0.08  oet-daya. 

Nodi  ahaaoel  herder .  ediee  IS. 9-19.9.  Total  fiahiag  effort,  9  oet-daya. 


Table  31 


Number  of  Fish  Caught  Per  Net-Day 
near  Hardin  (River  Miles  23.0-25. 


in  the  Lover  Illinois  River 


I942b 

1964c 

1967d 

Largemouth  bass 

0.43 

Black  crappie 

1.58 

6.10 

0.33 

White  crappie 

8.41 

1.25 

0.67 

Blueglll 

3.02 

0.15 

0.17 

White  bass 

1.51 

0.05 

0.17 

Warmouth 

0.07 

Sauger 

0.29 

0.17 

Game  fish  subtotal 

15.31 

7.55 

1.51 

American  eel 

0.29 

Freshwater  drum 

6.11 

0.65 

0.33 

Channel  catfish 

2.80 

Flathead  catfish 

0.57 

Bowfln 

0.72 

Shortnose  gar 

0.14 

0.35 

0.50 

Longnose  gar 

0.33 

Shorthand  redhorse 

0.07 

0.05 

Carp suckers 

0.57 

0.55 

Buffalo 

0.22 

Carp 

1.72 

0.40 

0.33 

Gizzard  shad 

0.57 

0.25 

5.17 

Black  bullhead 

0.15 

Other  fish  subtotal 

13.78 

2.40 

6.66 

Grand  total 

29.09 

9.95 

8.17 

*D«ta  from  the  files  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey's  River  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  at  Havana.  The  nets  were  1-inch  mesh  hoop  nets  with 
wings  and  leads. 

^Kain  channel  border,  mile  23.0.  Total  fishing  effort,  13.92  net-days. 

diamond  Island  side  channel,  miles  24.5-25.5.  Total  fishing  effort, 

20  net-days. 

^Diamond  Island  side  channel,  miles  24.5-25.5.  Total  fishing  effort, 

6  net-days. 


Table  32 


Number  of  Fish  Caught  Per  Net-Day  in  the  Lower  Illinois  River 
near  the  Mouth  (River  Miles  1.0-23.0)  In  1942  and  1967* 


1942:  Channel 

1942:  Channel 

1967:  12  Mile 

at  Grafton. 

near  Hardin, 

Island  side  c] 

RM  1. 0-3.0“ 

RM  23. 0C 

RM  13. 5-13. 9d 

Largeoouth  baas 

0.35 

0.43 

0.13 

Black  crappie 

1.90 

1.58 

1.63 

White  crappie 

4.72 

8.41 

0.88 

Blueglll 

2.64 

3.02 

0.12 

Warmouth 

0.07 

0.12 

White  bass 

1.09 

1.51 

Tellow  bass 

0.04 

Sauger 

0.42 

0.29 

Yellow  perch 

0.13 

Game  fish  subtotal 

11.16 

15.31 

3.01 

American  eel 

0.04 

0.29 

Bowfln 

0.72 

0.37 

Shortnose  gar 

1.13 

0.14 

0.87 

Longnose  gar 

0.21 

Carpsuckers 

0.53 

0.57 

Buffalo 

0.11 

0.22 

Channel  catfish 

0.32 

2.80 

Flathead  catfish 

0.53 

0.57 

Black  bullhead 

0.04 

Freshwater  drum 

0.25 

6.11 

0.50 

Mooneye 

0.04 

Goldeye 

0.21 

Shorthead  redhorse 

0.07 

Carp 

1.13 

1.72 

Gizzard  shad 

2.33 

0.57 

6.13 

Other  fish  subtotal 

6.87 

13.78 

7.87 

Grand  total 

18.03 

29.09 

10.88 

®Data  from  the  files  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey's  River 
Research  Laboratory  at  Havana.  The  nets  were  1-inch  mesh  hoop  nets 
probably  with  wings  and  leads. 

bTotal  fishing  effort,  28.38  net-days. 

CTotal  fishing  effort,  13.92  net-days. 

^Total  fishing  effort,  8  net-days. 
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declined  from  32. 5  In  1934  to  3.12-7.06  In  1942,  and  to  2.02  in  1967 
(Table  30).  At  Hardin  (river  miles  23.0-25.5)  the  catch  declined 
from  15. 3i  game  fish  per  net-day  in  1942  to  7.55  in  1964  and  1.51 
in  1967  (Table  31).  In  the  channels  and  side  channels  near  the  mouth, 
the  decline  vas  from  11.16-15.31  in  1942  to  3.01  in  1967  (Table  32). 

Sparks  (1975)  reported  the  results  of  an  electrofishing  survey  of 
the  Illinois  River,  conducted  annually  from  1959  to  1974.  Electro- 
fishing  methods  had  not  been  developed  at  the  time  the  navigation  dams 
were  being  constructed.  Hence,  there  are  no  pre-impoundment  electro¬ 
fishing  data.  Hoop-netting  and  electrofishing  differ  markedly  in  their 
efficiency  of  capture  of  different  species  of  fish  and  in  efficiency  of 
capture  of  different  sizes  of  the  same  species,  so  the  hoop-netting 
results  should  not  be  compared  with  the  electrofishing  results.  However, 
the  electrofishing  results  can  be  used  to  assess  changes  in  the  gameflsh 
in  side  channels  (no  electrofishing  was  done  in  lakes)  of  the  lower 
Illinois  River  between  1959  and  the  present. 

Sparks  (1975:  38)  reported  that  white  bass  in  the  Illinois  River 
showed  a  trend  of  increasing  abundance  in  the  downstream  direction,  with 
the  largest  number  occurring  in  Alton  Pool.  The  largest  numbers  of  other 
game  species,  such  as  bluegill,  largemouth  bass,  white  crapple  and 
black  crapple,  occurred  in  the  upstream  pools.  La  Grange  and  Peoria, 
which  have  the  most  connecting  lake  acreage.  The  catch  of  game 
fish  increased  in  1973  and  1974  when  water  levels  were  high  (Sparks,  1975: 
36-37),  but  the  increases  were  greatest  in  the  pools  upstream  from  the 
Alton  Pool. 

Increased  flow  of  water  in  the  Illinois  has  several  beneficial 
effects  on  fishes.  Flooded  areas  often  provide  good  spawning  sites,  with 
firm  bottoms,  whereas  the  bottom  in  much  of  the  river  and  its  bottomland 
lakes  is  covered  with  floceulent  mud.  Several  people  reported  that  sun- 
fishes  were  spawning  on  flooded  gravel  roads  and  areas  of  firm  mud  or 
sand  in  the  spring  of  1973.  Flooded  areas  also  provide  good  nursery 
areas  for  juvenile  fish,  provided  the  water  does  not  retreat  too  soon. 

An  increased  current  velocity  in  the  river  stimulates  spawning  migrations 
of  species  such  as  white  bass.  An  increased  rate  of  water  flow  (discharge) 


can  dilute  oxygen-demanding  or  toxic  veatea.  Butta  at  el.  (1975) 
report  that  Increased  flows  In  the  upper  Illinois  River  Initially 
result  in  reduced  dissolved  oxygen  levels  because  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  severs  overflow  to  the  river,  but  that  during  sustained 
high  flows,  the  oxygen  levels  are  higher  than  during  sustained  low  flows. 

Figure  7  above  that  the  catch  of  largeoouth  bass,  a  representative 
game  species,  has  declined  In  the  Alton  Pool  since  the  high  water  years 
of  1973-74. 
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*mi  rum  -  sutmitti 

«•  UitfMvf*  mfrt  rl«IM  *ery  imU 

toU  M  (M  KfWtl WCI lee  Sport  ftsdery  *1  tM  <(U«UWl 

Um.  AlikMfH  Mwtl  «<dlM  prondad  wm  litmMM,  U  «m 

tap«MtbU  (O  P«rf«l  S  (MUtUttW  (MNflM  af  w»*  Mi  NM' 
cMMmtUt  iftrt  hiltrlM  Am  m  ik*  Lack  *f  teM  frta  tM  mtMw 
HtrM.  tm  fUt  fMllMlw,  UrnrlMl  K(«W  tf  cM  i»»rt 
flitiry  «f  tM  i»»ir  Itw  cm  M  f«*i  U  Urlaitr 

(195*1  7|.«|). 

Cmi  (19*0:  4)  reported  tkM  I  tp  flats:  of  tM  WMlMt^l  U«w 
cmu4  3  iiMlaet  iMklut  mmi  (I)  m  sopor  peel,  «Alkfili|  mmb* 
(icily  mimI  rim  cMKIom  «UI  Am#  >1— Ac  aod  weeded  ulnii, 

(2)  c  k1M1«  pool,  with  lent  tree c  of  capmiKoly  Mellow  wicr  «4 
ad  J  scent  sendee,  cod  O)  •  lower  pool,  wltfe  deep,  epos  octet  mi  m 
■cnk.  Beroickol  cod  lumtt  (19)1 t  SI))  fowei  (let  (It  apper  roocOoc 
of  tit  MflpMlta  pools  prodded  e  wore  fevered  to  MO  (tec  for  sport 
flsMe  tMo  tM  oiddle  cod  lower  eectleoo  mi  tMc  sport  fled  tap  wee 
ceodeeted  ptlaerlly  la  the  poo  La  Oelov  tM  dees.  TMy  etcrtdwted  CM 
ceeceetretlce  of  sport  fisMo  to  tM  apper  retcOec  of  sock  pool  to  tM 
ewlltllUty  of  preferred  feed  iteoe,  seed  ee  spastic  leoectc  mi  els* 
sows,  ami  to  tM  occerreece  of  deep  Mies  ami  eMllow  seed  dors. 

Cl  eery  (1HI:  1*1)  aod  Mias  (I999t  S3)  else  fowed  that  tel  looter  ereoe 
I  Mediately  Mlew  seed  dee  attracted  tM  aoet  sport  fled  top  preoowre. 
la  edditlee,  fled  wdlcd  aese  epstrese  at  certeie  tlaos  of  year,  awed  as 
edits  Oaoa,  will  apgT  spats  Mlew  tM  dees.  Sport  f  ltd  trees  are  well 
aware  of  tdia  ceaoeatretiap  effect  of  tM  iam. 

Sloes  19**,  a  ropeler  cower  of  dotd  doer  oof  adore  fladantae  we  top 
tM  deee  dee  deeo  aod#  dy  lor  lee  at  ere  at  oacd  loed  ami  im  (Cor  leader. 
If)*:  SO).  Nerd  (19*7:  10d>109)  prooMtod  tdeoo  coMta  far  19)9-19*1. 
■la  tadalatleee  rovoalad  tMt  Lack  ami  Dm  29  raalel  first  aeoop  ail 
2*  lapoMdBMta  la  tM  adore  coat,  wltd  aa  awarapa  mammal  woe  dy 
13,500  fladoraao,  lowtm,  this  alto  raaked  23rd  la  tM  dost  coast, 
wltd  oely  310  boot  flaharean  per  year  recorded.  IM  ebon  floMreao 
an  prodedly  people  fne  tM  oelphhortop  St.  Lewie  area  wltd  raise  Inly 
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X  III  1874-1903  end  1944-1971 


Utt  t«n»T«  »t  f{tt  fn<l««  fftiw 

to  iV*  cwtt  xtooiwippi  tt*er 

>’  e«f4f>*  ittk  ir*c|M  ( *Uo  ?fw  the  upper  Hl**l*cippl 
ll««f  I*  *  KtMtlUc  Iwrvt)  kftMNS  l*’*  Ud  liOj 

(f*»4eo  m4  {♦.*#!  ood  <  -<Miirw ( loo  scientific  iur- 

«♦»  Mwo  1444  «i  (laltt  •«  el.,  1471).  Iptdan*  for  wit 

im*M  «m  MmIIM  H  IU ImI«  do  tor  el  I lot or?  Surrey  uiomUti 
404  <tW>H«4  to  il«  fta  tel  loct  Im  of  till  hmc*. 

Co  in*  If 74-I40)  n*my,  40  UdivUntl  «h<1m  wn  collected  os 
iWMlil  (•  A*  «N(tM  l*  14*  1444-147)  period-  fowrteee  rprclu  which 
«*«*  »(«mm  to  m  wr  It  period  were  eot  preeeot  to  the  re  coot  period. 
71m*  to* t«M  I  (MMftUi  eeeclee  (pel lid  itaf|m,  river  redboree, 

«d  tree  HltMMi.  t  rreeetor*  «#e<ie«  (oil loot or  iirl,  ood  10  for«i* 
•port tee  OMftlMM,  ftrerh  MUM.  lUddU  tllMf,  bleckeote  thletr, 
reditu  •n.toer.  •teoiceier  tliaet,  kvilera  rM7*!l»  deco,  lotto  chub- 
ttoitf.  tree  Pied  m«i«i,  «od  crvetel  dorter) . 

ntltteM  whim  vote  <•  Heeled  hocweoo  1444-147}  which  wore  not 
IlMMl  to  ll*  1474-1401  period.  TWm  p*oc lee  were :  2  eowrcltl 

•peetee  I  ope*  led  pwlef  ood  teller  boll heed),  20  forage  epee  lee  (epeckled 
<M,  pel t Id  dtiaer.  gleet  Olier,  opotflo  Ohloer .  pood  ehloer ,  weed 
•4 t*enr .  ftleti  Mteet,  treet  perch,  ood  dorter,  ood  river  dortor),  end 
tie  rMetM  toptet. 

to  odd It  too.  t  opeite*  were  collected  hefwoee  1444  ood  1472  which 
•Me  « 2oee  tried  oo  oecldoetol  et  toot  lore  (tee  tribe  tort  etreooo.  Theoc 
toelodedr  retoOwo  iteet,  cteeo  tfedk,  bwrbot ,  redoor  eoofieh,  relabov 
letter,  fooiol 1  dorter,  hooded  dorter,  ood  bloc hold#  dorter. 
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fay;  ?ftwSr  »S»«9Wi  U  «h Uwul ,  i»wwtut  flat,  faapart 
flik,  f*Mafatarj  ft«k,  f»fa*a«a  fin.  ClRMlflutiRM  af  full  arc 
tteM  «m4  It  tortUktl  mi  iurmt  (1951)  at  ittfgMtcf  W  mWr». 

1930. 

fata  ftaa  flics  af  tfca  lata  Or.  V.C.  ftartatt,  1990*1972 
mi  Or.  I.l.  Sparta,  1972yraaM,  tilUola  fatatal  tlatoty  hmt . 

c  Sad  tit  at  al.,  1971. 
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Table  37  (continued) 


Specie* 


Illinois  Upper  Mississippi 
River  River 

1876-  1950-  1876-  1944- 

1903  1977  1903  1971 


Golden  shiner,  Hotenlgonus  chyaoleucaa,  F  x 
Pallid  shiner,  Hotropis  aanis,  F 
Pugnose  eblner,  Hotropis  anogenus,  F  x 

E— raid  shiner,  Hotropis  athsrinoldes ,  F  x 
River  shiner,  Hotropis  blennius,  F  x 

Ghost  shiner,  Hotropis  buchanani,  F 
Striped  shiner,  Hotropis  chrysocephalua .  F 
Co— on  shiner,  Hotropis  cornutus,  F  x 

Blgnouth  shiner,  Hotropis  dorsalis,  F  x 
Pugnose  nlnnov,  Hotropis  sail las ,  F  x 

Blackchin  shiner,  Hotropis  heterodon,  F  x 
Spottail  shiner,  Hotropis  hudaonlua ,  F  x 
Blacknose  shiner .“Hotropis  heterolepis,  F  x 
Red  shiner,  Hotropis  lutrensls.  F  x 

Dusky* trip*  shiner,  Hotropis  pllsbryl.  P  x 
Roeyface  shiner,  Hotrople  rubellus,  F  x 
Sllverband  shiner,  Hotropis  sbunardi,  F  x 
Spotfln  shiner,  Hotropis  spllopterus.  F 
Send  shiner,  Hotropis  stranlnaua,  fr 
Used  shiner,  Hotropis  texenus.*? 

Red fin  shiner,  Hotropis  unbrstllis,  F  x 
Mimic  shiner,  Hotropis  volucellus,  F 
Steelcolor  shiner,  Hotropis  whlpplel.  F  x 
Suckernouth  minnow,  Phans cob i us  nirabllls. 

P  x 

Southern  redbelly  dace,  Phoxinus 

erythrogaater.  F  x 

Bluntnoee  ml  anew,  Pinepbales  no tat us.  F  x 

Fathead  nlnnov.  PI— phals*  pr— s las.  F  x 
Bullhead  minnow  t~^l— phales  rlgllax.  F  x 

Blacknoee  dace,  Rhlnichthys  atratulu*.  F  x 
Creek  chub,  Senotllua  sltroanculstu*.  F  x 
River  carpeucker.  CarpTodas  carplo. C  x 

Quill back  carpeecher.  carplodas  cyprinus.  x 

C 

lighf in  carpeucker,  Carplodas  veil far,  C  x 
White  sucker.  Cat  as  tonus  ec— srsocl,  C  x 
•1—  sucker ,  Cy  clap  tun  elonxstus ,  C  x 

Worth* rn  hog  eeefcar.  rfypentellan 

nigricans,  C  x 

taka  chubeuckar ,  Briny* on  sucetta.  F  x 
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Table  37  (continued) 


Illinois 

River 


Upper  Mississippi 
River 


Species 


Smallmouth  buffalo,  Ictiobus  bubalus.  C 
Bigmouth  buffalo.  Ictiobus  cyprinellus. 
Black  buffalo,  Ictiobus  niger,  C 
Spotted  sucker .  Minytremamelanops .  C 
Silver  redhorse,  Moxo stoma  anisurum.  C 
Golden  redhorse,  Moxostoma  ervthrumm.  C 
Shorthead  redhorsee,  Moxostoma  macro- 
lepidotum,  C 

River  redhorse,  Moxostoma  carinatum.  C 
White  catfish,  Ictalurus  catus.  C 
Blue  catfish,  Ictalurus  furcatus.  C 
Black  bullhead,  Ictalurus  melas.  C 
Yellow  bullhead,  Ictalurus  natalis.  C 
Brown  bullhead ,  Ictalurus  nebulosus .  C 
Channel  catfish,  Ictalurus  punctatus.  C 
Stonecat ,  Noturus  flavus,  F 

F 

F 


Tadpole  madtom,  Noturus  gyrlnus . 

Freckled  madtom,  Noturus  nooturnu a. 
Flathead  catfish,  Pylodlctis  olivaria .  C 
Pirate  perch,  Aphredoderua  savanua .  F 
Trout  perch,  Percopsis  omlscomaycus .  F 
Burbot ,  Lota  lota,  C 
Banded  kllllfish,  Fundulus  diaphanus 
menona ,  F 

Starhead  topmlnnow,  Fundulus  notti.  F 
Blacks tripe  topmlnnow,  Fundulus  rotatus . 
Mosqultofish,  G ambus! a  af finis .  F 
Brook  allverside,  Labidesthes  sicculua. 
Brook  stickleback,  Culaea  inconstans.  F 
White  bass,  Morone  chrysopa,  S 
Yellow  baas,  Morone  mlssissipplensia.  S 
Rock  baaa,  Ambloplltes  rnpeatris ,  S 
Flier,  Centrarchua  macropterus.  S 
Green  aunflah,  Lepomls  cyanellua.  S 
Pumpkinseed ,  Lepomls  gibbosus.  S 
Warmouth ,  Lepomls  gulosua,  S 
Orangeapotted  aunflah,  Lepomls  humllis . 
Blueglll,  Lepomls  macrochirus,  S 
Longear  aunflah,  Lepomls  megalot is.  S 
Redear  sunflsh,  Lepomls  microlophus .  S 
Bantam  aunflah,  Lepomls  symmetricua.  S 
Smallmouth  baaa ,  Mlcropterua  dolomieul . 
Largemouth  baas,  Mlcropterua  aalmoidea. 


1876- 

1950- 

1876- 

1944' 

1903 

1977 

1903 

1971 
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Table  37  (concluded) 


Illinois  Upper  Mississippi 


River 

River 

1876-  1950- 

1876-  1944- 

Species 

1903 

1977 

1903 

1971 

White  crappie.  Pomoxls  annularis.  S 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Crystal  darter,  Ammocrypta  asprella,  P 

X 

Un  it  t  wt-g!  p*f'.  K-fJ 

X 

X 

X 

Mud  darter,  Etheostoma  asprigene,  F 

X 

X 

Rainbow  darter f  Etheostoma  caeruleum,  F 

X 

X 

X* 

Bluebreast  darter,  Etheostoma  camurum,  F 

X 

Bluntnose  darter.  Etheostoma  chlorosomum. 

F 

X 

Iowa  darter,  Etheostoma  exile,  F 

X 

Fantall  darter,  Etheostoma  flabellare,  F 

X 

X 

X* 

Least  darter,  Etheostoma  microperca,  F. 

X 

Johnny  darter,  Etheostoma  nigrum,  F 
Orangethroat  darter,  Etheostoma 

X 

X 

X 

X 

spectablle,  F 

Banded  darter,  Etheostoma  zonale,  F 

X 

X 

X* 

Yellow  perch,  Perea  flavescena,  S 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Logperch,  Perclna  caprodes,  F 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Blackside  darter,  Perclna  maculata,  F 
Slenderhead  darter,  Perclna  phoxocephala. 

X 

X 

X 

X* 

F 

X 

X 

X 

X 

River  darter,  Perclna  shumardl,  F 

X 

X 

X 

Sauger,  Stlzostedlon  canadense,  S 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Walleye,  Stlzostedlon  vitreumf  S 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Freshwater  drum,  Aplodinotiis  grunniens,  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Banded  sculp in,  Cottus  carollnae,  F 

X 

Total  number  of  species  present 
(excluding  x*) 

109 

92 

90 

85 

Number  of  species  present  in  early 

period,  not  present  in  recent  period 
(excluding  x*) 

-28 

-18 

Number  of  species  present  in  recent 

period,  not  present  In  early 

+11 

+13 

period  (excluding  x*) 
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Summary  of  Effects  of  the  Nine-Foot  Navigation  System  on  Fish  In  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River 

The  dams  constructed  in  the  1930 'a  as  part  of  the  nine-foot  navigation 
system  impound  water  during  low  river  stages  to  provide  a  depth  of  at  least 
nine  feet  in  the  channel.  The  dams  initially  Increased  the  amount  of  slack- 
water  habitat  available  during  the  normal  low-flow  periods,  with  the 
greatest  increases  occurring  in  the  reaches  closest  to  the  dams.  During 
high  river  stages,  the  gates  in  the  navigation  dams  are  opened,  and  water 
levels  are  free  to  fluctuate  as  they  did  in  pre-construction  times. 

The  environmental  Impacts  resulting  from  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  navigation  system  have  concerned  biologists  since  its 
inception.  Methods  of  operation  and  maintenance  with  potential  Impacts 
on  the  river  biota  Include  pool  regulation,  maintenance  dredging  of  the 
channel,  disposal  of  dredged  material,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  regulatory  works  such  as  dikes  and  bank  revetments,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  locks  and  dam  structures  (Colbert  et  al.,  1975:  17). 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  determining  the  specific  effects 
various  alterations  have  had  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  can  be  attributed  to  the  paucity  of  pre-construction 
data  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Gunter  (1957:  13)  in  ad¬ 
dressing  this  problem  at  the  22nd  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
stated: 


It.  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  some  statement  about 
the  amount  of  the  wildlife  and  aquatic  life  decrease  along 
the  river  should  be  made.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  comparing 
what  the  valley  was  in  its  pristine  glory  as  a  wildlife 
habitat  and  what  it  is  today.  But  this  is  impossible. 
Wildlife  biologists  did  not  exist  in  the  days  when  the  life 
along  the  river  began  to  decline.  All  we  can  say  today  is 
that  wildlife  and  aquatic  life  has  declined  because  its 
habitat  has  largely  been  destroyed.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  and  their  general  outlines  are  obvious.  The 
specific  and  exact  changes  are  unknown. 


Other  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  Mississippi  River  valley 
during  this  period  that  compounded  the  problem  of  identifying  particular 
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cause-and-ef feet  relationships.  Man's  activities  in  the  river  basin 
resulted  in  increased  industrial,  municipal,  and  agricultural  pollution. 
The  construction  of  levee  districts  and  drainage  of  bottomlands  for 
agricultural  purposes  removed  fish  spawning  and  feeding  areas.  Car- 
lander  (1954:  25)  described  this  complexity: 

Man  has  changed  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  both  delib¬ 
erately  and  indirectly.  These  changes  have  had  their  ef¬ 
fect  both  on  fish  and  on  fishing  methods.  It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  various  changes, 
or  even  to  say  whether  the  individual  changes  were  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  fishery  resources  of  the  river. 

Effects  of  Increased  Water  Area  and  Reduced  Discharge.  Two 
initial  effects  of  impoundment  were  an  increase  in  the  permanent 
water  area  and  a  decrease  in  river  discharge.  New  aquatic  habitat 
was  created  by  inundation  of  terrestrial  areas.  Within  the  study 
area  of  Pools  24,  25,  and  26,  there  are  approximately  73  square 
miles  of  aquatic  habitat  at  normal  pool  elevations  (Colbert  et  al. , 

1975:  32).  Although  this  certainly  represents  a  gain  in  aquatic 
habitat  due  to  Impoundment,  comparable  pre-construction  acreage 
was  unavailable  at  this  writing. 

Carlander  (1954:  21)  felt  that  the  decrease  in  river  current 
affected  the  fish  and  fishing  more  than  the  increased  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  water  area.  Although  fish  spawning  and  feeding  areas 
were  Increased  following  Impoundment,  Carlander  (1954:  21)  noted 
that  as  the  current  slowed,  silt  settled  out  and  covered  these 
Important  areas.  Bellrose  et  al.  (1977:  C-112)  found  that  this 
also  occurred  in  the  Illinois  River  valley  following  Impoundment. 

As  specific  riverine  habitats  were  reduced  following  impound¬ 
ment,  one  would  expect  changes  in  the  fish  species  composition. 

In  a  previous  section,  we  noted  that  the  species  composition  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  has  remained  almost  the  same  for  the 
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past  100  years.  Hovavsr,  10  forage  species  were  lose  In  Che  period 
1903-1944  based  on  a  comparison  of  pre-  and  posc-conscrucdon  scien¬ 
tific  surveys.  These  Included  Che  nudalnnow,  Ozark,  minnow ,  blackchln 
shiner,  blacknose  shiner,  redfln  shiner,  steelcoior  shiner.  Southern 
redbelly  dace,  lake  chubsucker,  freckled  aadtoa,  and  crystal  darter. 

An  examination  of  fish  habitat  requirements  (Trautnan,  1957)  re¬ 
vealed  that  nose  of  these  species  preferred  a  dear-water  environ¬ 
ment  with  sand  or  gravel  bottoms  and  appreciable  current.  The  mud- 
ainnov  was  found  to  require  a  soft  bottom,  but  undisturbed  clear 
water  (Trautnan,  1957:  205).  Snlth  (1971:  9)  stated  that  the 
audalnnow,  lake  chubsucker,  and  blackchln  shiner  ranges  In  Illinois 
shrunk  nost  likely  as  a  result  of  floodplain  drainage  of  lakes  and 
sloughs  marginal  to  large  rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  certain  forage  species,  3  commercial 
species  (pallid  sturgeon,  river  redhorse,  and  brown  bullhead)  and 
a  predatory  species  (alligator  gar)  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  between  1903  and  1944.  The  pallid  stur¬ 
geon  was  considered  rare  la  the  upper  Mississippi  River  In  the 
period  1876-1903  and  was  thought  to  prefer  a  swift-. .ater  habitat 
(Forbes,  1920:  29).  In  a  1944-1946  survey,  Bernlckol  and  Starrett 
(1951:  290)  found  that  this  species  only  occurred  In  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  near  Its  confluence  with  the  Missouri.  The  river  redhorse 
was  described  as  Intolerant  of  turbidity  and  slltatlon  (Trautnan, 

1957:  262).  The  brown  bullhead  was  also  considered  sensitive  to 
turbid  waters  (Trautnan,  1957:  426).  In  1944-1946  collections, 
the  alligator  gar  was  found  predoalnantly  In  the  unpooled  section 
of  the  Mississippi  River  between  Alton,  Illinois  and  Caruthersvllle, 

Missouri  (Barnlckol  and  Starrett,  1951:  320). 

As  described  above,  aoet  of  tha  fish  species  which  disappeared 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  River  required  clear,  fast-flowing  water 
environments  with  sand  or  gravel  bottoms  and  were  intolerant  of  slltatlon  and 
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turbidity.  Inpomdasn  t  of  tho  upper  Urn  ee  port  of  the 

si no- foot  oevlget ion  eyecea  probably  reduced  cur root  volocltioo  and  increased 
■ileotioo  rotos.  The  eoobtood  offocto  of  turbidity  and  slleacloe  oltorod 
•pacific  r Ivor too  habitats  tad  probably  coatrlbutad  tc  tbo  dacliao  of  thoao 
■poet os.  Demo  sad  lapowndmeata  raakod  sixth  to  a  list  of  factors  ro- 
•pcasibla  for  tbo  dociaatioa  of  cortala  native  Ill tools  fish  (Saleh, 

1971:  14).  txcaaolve  slltatlaa  raakod  first  (Smith,  1971:  8). 

Effect  of  Pmsa  oa  risb  Mlsratlam.  Das  caa  block  tbo  oacural 
migration  and  dispersal  of  fish  (9aitb«  1971:  IS),  dub  lay  (1941:  8) 
reported  chat  tbs  locks  sad  dsas  wore  sot  barriers  to  ebaaaal  catfish 
anvaaante  in  tbs  upper  Klssissippi  Elver  froa  Bay  City,  Vlscoasia  to 
Leas las,  lows  based  oa  recovery  of  taggad  flab. 

do  specific  information  was  aval lab la  on  the  effects  of  locks  end 
daaa  2*,  23,  sad  24  oa  fish  migration. 

Effects  of  Ulntar  Drawdowns.  Aa  early  operational  procedure  of  the 
aloe- foot  navigation  system  that  bad  a  measurable  affect  oa  flab  was 
winter  drawdown.  To  provide  adequate  depths  of  water  for  winter  navi¬ 
gation  la  the  lower  Mississippi  Elver,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
release  water  froa  the  upper  navigation  pools.  Coriander  (1934:  23) 
stated  that  these  sudden  and  drastic  lowerings  of  tracer  la  tbo  upper 
pools  often  left  thousands  of  fish  stranded  in  pools  isolated  froa  the 
mein  channel.  On  many  occasions,  thousands  of  fish  were  killed.  Creen* 
bank  (1946,  in  Keealyne,  1974:  24)  found  that  winter  drawdowns  led  to 
oxygen  depletion  and  fish  destruction  and  that  they  seamed  to  have  had 
a  greater  deleterious  effect  on  game  fishes  such  as  bass,  blusgill,  and 
ct apple  than  on  yellow  perch,  pika  perch,  catfish,  and  the  rough  or 
conmerdel  fishes. 

Vinter  drawdowns  also  prompted  fish  movements  froa  tbs  backwater 
areas.  Christenson  and  Smith  (1963:  46)  reported  that  felling  water 
levels  during  the  winter  were  accompanied  by  a  definite  movement  out 
of  backwater  areas  in  Pools  8  and  9  by  carp,  Northern  pike,  cr apples, 

•potted  sucker,  and  bowfin.  They  also  found  that  movement  of  these  fish 
was  intensified  by  a  sharp  drop  in  the  water  stage. 

In  interviews  with  caemerclel  fisherman,  Smith  (1946:  6)  reported 
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ilw  H  out  of  tO(  (UWim  ttr«*w4  (k*  —  coot  fry  of  mumhm  of 
uoifero  foot  iovolo  oo  for  oo  fooototo.  Thor  rtonkt  (kM  vUw  U«cw* 
at  tooo  rmltof  to  o  docroooo  to  f toll  popular  loo*  ood  coodftloo. 

Kogordtag  tbo  offset*  of  vtocor  drowdowo*  oo  flob  to  Hot*  ?*«  JS, 
ood  24,  ctio  tloborioo  Tocbotcol  Soot  too  of  tbo  t>p*r  Mtoatoolppl  tlwor 
Coooo  root  too  C  boo  U  too  (MQC,  tfSti  IS)  report  od  cbott 


U  1949-1944  .  .  .  aw  ooc toot #4  tS.Itt  powwd*  of  dwod 
ftob  vm  oiooruod  to  Hot  IS  CUocoto  Oo. ,  Mo.)  .  .  .  roo 
ctowo  obf  tool  opprodaocoly  4,000  poowds  of  ftob  Cfroo 
Fool  25)  .  .  .  obooruoro  owtlowtod  I5\  tooo  of  ftob  «m 
rowouod  by  tbo  pobltc  froo  ottoo  to  tbo  oroo  awd  oboot 
11  tooo  «o*o  tomoMf  cowoo r  dolly  ooor  llloborry,  Mo. 
Darla#  tbo  1949-SO  ooo-o*-»H*ttoo  000000.  oottbor  Hot  It 
oot  24  war*  lacludod  to  tbo  locoes  I vo  frotfoo.  Tbo  floe* 
tootloo  of  tbo  wotor  loool  to  cbooo  2  pool*  woo  roiatlvely 
oltgbc  ood  00  ftob  oortot  ley  woo  reported  to  oltbor  foot 
.  .  .  durlag  tbo  hm  period,  ftob  bit  to  w»ro  oot*4  to 
otbor  pool*  oblcb  ooro  dr oho  dowo. 


00  0  ftob 


Viator  drowdowo  boo  oot  booo  practiced  by  tbo  It.  Loot*  Dior r let 
•loco  1970.  Iota  rot  f  lac  toot  tooo  to  wotor  lowoto  otr—dod  ftob  I*  beefc- 
HOtoro  to  pro  c 000 t roe t loo  oo  woll  00  foot  0000 tract too  ctowo. 

Ftob  rooeoo  oforotlooa  wore  relatively  iiqwhIw,  ood  tbo  re  woo 
oarer  awy  oeuod  rrldwco  thot  tboy  bad  o  boooftctol  of  foe  t  00  Hob 
pepuletlooe  to  tbo  rloor. 

tool  io  relatively  doop  reeervoira,  00  0  result  of  favorable  rmlti  ob- 
t at ood  to  plocoo  llko  tbo  Toooooooo  HI toy .  goo  purpose  of  reeervol r 
drowdowo  io  to  forco  fomg  flab  oot  of  ftotoctod  obollowo  toco  deeper 
wotor,  wboro  tboy  coo  bo  froyod  ofoo  by  lortor  fiob,  tboo  provost  lag  00 
overpopuletleo  of  otootod  flob  oblcb  oro  oodoolroblo  for  0  opart  f labor* . 
Ovorpopwletioo  ood  etuotlog  coo  occwr  la  reservoirs,  oblcb  oro  oowi* 
cloood  oyotooo.  Stoat lot  ood  ooorpopolotloo  ooro  oooor  problooo  lo  large 
opoa  oyotooo  llko  tbo  111 tool*  ood  Klooloolppl  ttloor*,  oboro  exchange* 
of  flob  bocoooa  boefcwotora  ood  tbo  rloaro  could  occur  dorlog  tlwoo  of 
blgh  water.  Tbo  oory  shallow  lokoo  ood  bockwotorx  oloog  tbo  Klooloolppl 
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(iwUd  «**«•«.  Ml  m*  **««r  u  p*e<vf  t  !v«  u  lutwrtm  growth 
«t  »«#*  4*.  M  *U«  MUf  Imi*  •*««  i(itl«,  «*  la  1948,  IHV,  1953, 
M4  1995,  H«mo  «U  «twf.  K(t(  »;u*tU 

«*«  |««4itf  TVu  m«  it«  fMvll  o(  .*  («emutlv« 

*MI*  #1  *♦»«!•  MUM  l«*  M*  *Odla*et*t loo  sad  CUT* 

iMllf  U  (MU  l*M  r*HM  8l*U  «(  *1.  (S9?5:  reported  only 

MMUMt  tniwffU  it*M  |i«uk  a*  fool*  J‘ .  J5,  aad  H.  Coorg* 

o«M|M  l«f  im  UIImo  moU  .  K*rk  Two  la  Xitloul  ViUUf* 
tofVMIo.  ItfMIN  (»Of 0*0*1  (MMUMIM)  (Ml  oo  nd»*r|<<  nquatlci 
««  Mf«4  (a  iwo*  U*o. 

9*t*f  Milt  ( toil  l«M  IWWil  «#00  (OMUtMt  low  Wlttf 

Im*1«  mui»  ******  Mi  ttet*  *«*>•«  *  hum  o t  70  day*  beroeoa  ald- 
r>*lt  1*4  IM  «Ott  *f  *1  IM  MUMWC  W*4  taod  Will  *eil 

i*«4«*iM»lli  *114  tlllil  «od  •oortMood* .  c<f«rr*d  dvto 
«*>•*  ;•*»*;•  «•**  ;«o  **i  *<*iU  *o  la  1*1-9,  1*11,  195),  nd  1959.  to 
1*11  mm*  ;*>•«;»  oaro  tail  loll*  dropped  la  fool  25  by  the  Corps  oad 
IM»  fOtPOd  iMOMpm  IM  (TWlOO  M4M.  TVl*  reoulted  la  On 
iMitMilo  of  aaoc  artai  soil  inducilM. 

%f«*  «  a  itwa,  tea  vuitiad  ttMttr  Motor  lml  f  luc- 

iwuio*  IM»  **Mt  type#  ef  ootlaad  float*  'lellroee  of  *1.,  1971: 

C-H> .  ooo  IM  <m*  ot  f  lat  oad  CllMtt  take*.  1*  1940,  oftor 

too  < *0000 ot l*o  mn  of  fiotflM,  ml  of  tM  oolot  *olt  oad  wl* 
ported  moil*  *laat*  Mi  4 Ijooooo rod  Mi  oal*  aarxh  oaartooed  ot  Flot 
UM,  oftootood  ot  tllMtt  tote.  oad  Mtartcaa  lotos  coot  lowed  la  their 
fotaor  dddNM.  toof« r  (19*9:  55)  acatloao  thot  mt  float*  except 
foil  potato  hod  *iMMlif  4 loopy* or *d  fm  the  Colhooa  Polat  oroo  by 
1995 .  oatoh  pleat*  oto  affotted  It  f iKtwt lap  voter,  hot  to  a  leaser 
Mint  tM*  «tMt  ootlaad  pitot*. 

(Is  *(**•(«*<  tbaatl  project  laitlol Ir  expoadod  aad  at ob lilted 
i«*  ootot  lml*  oa  fool  29.  TM*  mo*  of  Veoef it  to  mt  vet  load  ttgt* 
tattoo  *«  recorded  trr  Yeoper  (19*9:  5*),  Leopold  (1959),  oad  fe 1 1 rcee 
(19*1:  2-i).  Inwft ,  fool  25  oa*  adject  to  freyoeat  aad  loMtlaci 
*mt«  floctootteSM  It  the  Corps  of  taylaeers  (aorratiec  reports,  Mart 


Twain  Sat  local  ViUllU  iefug*  fcatcfetev®  unit,  J9*6-J955,  l»Vt,  ISit, 
1961,  1967)  {personal  :enuet(4itn>,  Ceergs  fsyie*.  i9?\»  wfc» eb  *4vor*el> 
tlftcud  the  growth,  of  wetland  plant*.  kaHroaa  < wepwh  1 J eh» « .  a)*e 
reported  that  such  fluctuation  of  th#  pee!  level*  occ« rred  during  the 
growing  eeaeoo .  (t  (a  recognised  that  there  can  he  little  control 
over  pool  etagea  whan  level*  rice  above  normal,  hot  at  other  tune,  pool 
level  nan 1 pul at  ion  should  taka  lata  account  onlclplo-wae  doc l* l on* 
Including  the  effect  on  vegetal  Ion  and  an  Inal  population*  (KUl*  et  *1., 
19(9:  9J). 

The  Effect*  of  Sedlneetat loo  end  Turbidity.  fine#  19>f  pearly 
change#  occurred  to  the  production  of  wetland  plant  coanaottle*  «« 

Fool*  26  and  29  of  tha  til  toot*  and  Mississippi  Rivera.  These  chert- 
tern  chances  were  «  result  of  water  fluctuation#  attributed  to  witter 
eanlpulstlcn  of  pool  level*  by  the  Corp*  of  teglnwer*  or  o«tut*l  fl«*r 
end  drought  condition*  (see  preview*  sect  loo),  during  the  1st*  ItCC '* 
the  long-tern  effect*  of  sedlaeotat Ion  and  turbidity  dreatlcnily  af¬ 
fected  north,  submerged  aquatic,  and  floating  agustlt  plant*.  Sedl- 
nancatlon  and  turbidity  have  always  occurred  la  the  Xlttltilppl  and 
Ill  tool*  River  valley*,  but  la  recent  deceden  sedimentation  he*  greet lv 
increased  for  three  ns)  or  reaeoo* :  (!)  •  dranetlc  lncreane  in  row 

crop*  tine*  the  I9*0’s  baa  resulted  la  greater  rate*  of  erosion, 

(2)  navigation  daaa  reduced  the  velocity  of  the  current ,  reducing 
the  river’*  ability  to  carry  suspended  eedinent,  and  ())  the  navigation 
channel  permitted  more  barge  traffic  which  increased  turbidity  by 
disturbing  botc<v>  sadlaaats  and  coupled  with  inert sand  recreational 
traffic  greater  bank  erosion. 

Turbidity  affects  wetland  plant  cecnMnitie*  in  aeveral  way*.  The 
turbidity  of  water  is  attributable  to  »uep ended  and  colloidal  natter, 
the  effect  of  which  la  to  reduce  clearness  and  diminish  the  penetration 
of  light  (McRae  and  Volf,  1963:  290).  The  greatest  effect  of  turbidity 
is  to  reduce  the  sauna t  of  sunlight  reaching  photosyntbesiclng  plants. 
This  sffset  is  aost  severe  during  the  early  growing  season  for  both 
submerged  end  emergent  plants  (Low  and  Bellrose,  19**:  17).  Similar 
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relationships  between  turbidity  and  aquatic  plant  production  have 
bam  raportad  by  otbar  rasaarchara  (Martin  and  Chler,  1939:  120;  Cham- 
bar  lain,  1943:  3)2;  Itobal,  1961:  437). 

Otbar  factors  hava  bam  raapmalbla  for  lncraaalng  turbidity  In  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Usves  produced  by  wind  can  raauspand 
bet ton  sad Insets  sad  Increase  turbidity  (Chanbarlain,  1948:  342;  Jackson 
and  Starrett,  19)9:  163).  Jackson  and  Starrett  raportad  that  as 
wind  velocity  increased  Iron  8  to  3)  miles  per  hour  at  Lake  Chautauqua 
(laCrsnge  fool,  Illinois  River),  the  Jackson  Turbidimeter  Doles  In¬ 
creased  from  174  to  700.  Rough  fish,  pr lnarlly  carp,  disturb  the 
false  or  soft  and  bottom  while  feeding  and  cause  sediment  particles 
to  become  resuspended,  thereby  increasing  tbs  turbidity  of  backwater 
lakes  and  sloughs  (Martin  and  Dhler,  1939:  120;  Chanbarlain,  1948: 

)));  Jackson  and  Starrett,  19)9:  163). 

It  can  be  seen  that  several  factors  are  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
crease  la  turbidity  of  the  Kiss Isa ippl  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The  and 
result  has  been  to  restrict  the  amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the  bo c con  — 
sunlight  needed  by  plants  to  geminate  and  nanufactura  food. 

Increased  sedlaentatioa  has  reduced  the  abundance  of  aarsh  and 
submerged  aquatic  pleats  la  both  fools  2)  and  26.  Sedimentation  pro¬ 
duces  a  soft,  false  bottom  which  covers  the  original  f Ira  substrata, 
asking  it  difficult  for  marsh  and  aquatic  plants  to  gala  or  retain  a 
foothold,  hove  action  uproots  insecurely  anchored  vegetation  as  well 
ee  increases  the  water's  turbidity.  Sedimentation  also  offsets  aquatic 
sod  marsh  plants  by  smothering  valuable  plant  beds  end  partially 
filliag  backwater  lakes  and  sloughs  in  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
River  valleys.  T eager  (1949:  )))  indicated  that  extreme  flood  condl- 
t lorn  during  the  early  growing  eeseone  of  1943,  1944,  and  194)  anothered 
submerged  and  oner gent  plant  beda  with  nod,  decreasing  tha  stands  of 
tbene  plants  in  sloughs  and  lakes  at  Calhoun  feint,  fool  26.  As  a 
result  of  sedlaentatioa  filling  the  backwater  lakes  end  sloughs,  the 
acreage  of  water  le  reduced  end  the  bo t toe  of  tbe  lakes  becowes  note 
uniform  la  depth,  thereby  decreasing  species  diversity  of  the  plant 


During  the  summer  and  fall,  mud  flats  are  often  present  on  back¬ 
water  lakes  and  sloughs  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  nine-foot  channel  project,  only  limited  acreage  of  mud  flats 
occurred.  Although  these  mud  flats  were  Inundated  by  the  rising  water 
levels  created  by  implementation  of  the  navigation  channel,  shallow 
areas  surrounding  bottomland  lakes  and  sloughs  have  increasingly  filled 
with  silt.  This  process  has  destroyed  productive  marsh  areas,  but  has 
recreated  mud  flats  available  for  moist  soil  food  production.  The  acres 
of  mud  flats  now  exceed  the  number  present  before  the  nine-foot  project. 

The  nine-foot  channel  project  initially  created  more  water  areas 
and  stabilized  low-water  fluctuations  which  were  beneficial  to  aquatic 
plant  communities  and  subsequently  fish  and  wildlife.  Tables  35  and  36 
list  the  acres  and  species  of  plants  recorded  by  Dr.  Frank  Bellrose 
from  1941  to  1944  for  Flat  and  Gilbert  Lakes  (Pool  26)  which  are  loca¬ 
ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  This 
area  la  indicative  of  the  productive  areas  created  by  the  expansion 
and  stabilization  of  water  levels  in  Pool  26.  As  a  result  of  increased 
turbidity  and  sedimentation,  the  biological  productivity  of  these  areas 
has  been  reduced  since  the  creation  of  Pool  26.  Sedimentation  was  first 
mentioned  as  being  a  problem  by  a  refuge  manager  as  early  as  1947,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  Swan  Lake  (Pool  26)  be  protected  by  dikes.  By 
the  late  1960's  submerged  aquatic  plant  production  began  to  decline. 

After  major  floods  in  1969  and  1970  these  plants  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  Calhoun  and  Batchtown  units  of  the  Mark  Twain  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (narrative  reports)  in  Pools  26  and  25.  As  a  result  of  increasing 
sedimentation  and  turbidity,  many  productive  areas  which  initially 
supported  luxurious  aquatic  plant  growth  and  provided  habitat  for  fish 
and  wildlife  have  been  degraded. 
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Information  on  the  physical  and  chemical  limnology  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  was  obtained  from  various  literature  sources. 
Pre-construction  water  quality  references  included  Bartow  (1913), 

Galtsoff  (1924),  Weinhold  et  al.  (1925),  Buswell  (1927),  Wiebe  (1927), 
Ellis  (1931a  and  b).  Culler  (1934),  and  Ellis  (1936).  Post-construction 
data  sources  included:  Platner  (1946),  Bamickol  and  Starrett  (1951), 
Dorris  (1958),  Dorris  et  al.  (1963),  Dunham  (1971),  and  Colbert  et  al. 
(1975).  A  quantitative  comparison  of  pre-  and  post-construction  water 
quality  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  proved  difficult  in  that  most 
of  the  above  studies  covered  only  brief  periods  of  time  or  presented 
data  from  widely  scattered  localities. 

From  about  1900,  numerous  water  quality  studies  of  Illinois  streams 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  Illinois 
Water  Survey,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  Illinois  River 
has  received  most  of  the  attention  by  these  agencies.  Discussion  of 
the  effects  of  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agricultural  pollutants  on 
the  water  quality  of  the  Illinois  River  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
report . 

Early  studies  of  Illinois  streams  were  prompted  by  deteriorating 
water  quality  due  primarily  to  increasing  municipal  pollution.  In  a 
survey  of  stream  pollution  in  Illinois  in  1924,  the  Illinois  Water  Survey 
identified  communities  discharging  domestic  wastes  into  streams  of  the 
state  (Weinhold  et  al.,  1925).  At  that  time,  investigators  found  that 
208  Illinois  towns  located  on  streams  had  sewers  and  72  had  treatment 
facilities;  however,  136  of  these  communities  were  discharging  some  un¬ 
purified  sewage  into  water-courses  (Weinhold  et  al.,  1925:  35).  Of  the 
communities  with  treatment  works,  Weinhold  et  al.  (1925:  56)  stated  that 
a  large  percentage  were  "poorly  kept  up  and  doing  little  if  any  good." 

In  a  similar  survey  in  1927,  Buswell  (1927:  9)  reported  that  227  stream- 
side  towns  had  sewers  and  108  had  treatment  works,  an  increase  of  36  towns 
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with  treatment  since  1924.  Table  40  shows  the  number  of  municipal  and 
Industrial  sources  of  pollution  within  the  major  drainage  basins  in 
Illinois  in  1927  as  taken  from  Buswell  (1927:  9).  The  data  show  that  there 
were  some  54  sources  of  municipal  and  industrial  pollution  along  the 
Mississippi  River  from  the  Wisconsin  border  to  the  Illinois  River  mouth. 
This  compares  to  256  combined  sources  in  the  Illinois  River  drainage 
basin  (exclusive  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District) . 

In  a  1944  survey  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Hastings,  Minnesota 
(Mississippi  River  mile  814.0)  to  Caruthersvllle,  Missouri  (110  miles 
below  Ohio  River  mouth),  Platner  (1946:  71)  reported  that 

the  sum  of  all  polluting  effluents  now  entering  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  in  the  sector  studies,  are  not  creating  condi¬ 
tions  seriously  unfavorable  to  fish  and  other  aquatic  life, 
except  in  local  areas  below  particular  plants  or  cities. 

The  following  discussion  of  pre-  and  post-construction  water  quality 
parameters  is  broken  down  into  four  categories:  (1)  dissolved  oxygen, 

(2)  turbidity,  suspended  sediment,  and  water  clarity,  (3)  nutrients, 
and  (4)  heavy  metals  and  pesticides. 

Dissolved  Oxygen.  In  the  early  days  of  assessing  water  quality, 
investigators  felt  that  the  degree  of  municipal  sewage  pollution  was 
best  indicated  by  dissolved  oxygen  concentrations  of  receiving  waters. 
Therefore,  water  quality  data  collected  and  presented  during  the  pre¬ 
construction  period  were  primarily  dissolved  oxygen  levels  and/or  dis¬ 
solved  oxygen  saturation  values.  In  a  comparison  of  the  dissolved  oxy¬ 
gen  values  in  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  near  Grafton,  Illinois 
(Mississippi  River  mile  218.5)  In  1900,  A.W.  Palmer  (Bartow,  1913:  32) 
found  that  the  percentage  of  saturation  averaged  76.5  percent  (range  2-7 
mg/1  0^)  In  the  Illinois  River,  while  a  parallel  series  of  samples  from 
the  Mississippi  River  averaged  82  percent  (range,  3-8  mg/1  O2). 

In  1926,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  evaluated  the  effects  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  pollution  from  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis ,  Minnesota  area  (Missis¬ 
sippi  River  mile  851.0)  on  water  quality  in  chat  reach  of  the  Mississippi 
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Table  40 

Number  of  Municipal  and  Industrial  Sources  of  Pollution  In  the  Major 
Drainage  Basins  of  Illinois  In  1927 


No.  of  No.  of  Towns  No.  of  Industries 
Towns  with  Treatment  Producing  Pollution8 


Drainage  Basin 

Having  Sewers  Part. 

or  Complete  Organic 

Inorganic 

Rock 

20 

6 

55 

34 

Fox 

18 

12 

12 

11 

DesPlaines  and 
Illinois  Ab 

33 

21 

18 

26 

Illinois  B® 

27 

13 

25 

58 

Illinois  Cd 

10 

5 

12 

8 

Vermilion  (Illinois) 

3 

1 

6 

8 

Iroquois  and 
Kankakee 

11 

4 

12 

4 

Mackinaw 

4 

1 

12 

4 

Sangamon 

15 

4 

23 

87 

Vermilion (Wabash) 

5 

3 

13 

21 

Kaskaskia 

16 

8 

46 

102 

Little  Wabash 

7 

4 

6 

0 

Embarras 

8 

2 

4 

7 

Big  Muddy 

13 

9 

13 

102 

Saline 

3 

2 

•j 

33 

Mississippi  Ae 

5 

I 

10 

8 

Mississippi  B^ 

5 

4 

7 

2 

Mississippi  C® 

3 

0 

5 

4 

Mississippi  Dh 

11 

3 

15 

35 

Ohio 

5 

2 

4 

2 

Wabash 

5 

3 

9 

5 

Totals 

227 

108 

305 

559 

Source:  Buswell,  1927:  9. 

Exclusive  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 
bUpper  Illinois  River  to  Vermilion  River  mouth. 

Vermilion  River  mouth  to  Sangamon  River  mouth. 

^Sangamon  River  mouth  to  Illinois  River  mouth. 

Wisconsin  border  to  Moline,  Illinois. 

^Moline,  Illinois  to  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

^Hamilton,  Illinois  to  Illinois  River  mouth. 

^Illinois  River  mouth  to  Ohio  River  mouth. 
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River  (Wiebe,  1927).  During  August  and  September ,  1926,  the  dissolved 
oxygen  content  of  the  Mississippi  ranged  from  60  to  90  percent  saturation 
above  the  Twin  Cities,  but  was  greatly  reduced  (4  to  SO  percent)  for 
several  miles  below  that  metropolitan  area  (Wlebe,  1927:  143). 

The  first  extensive  limnological  survey  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1921  (Galtsoff,  1924). 
The  survey  was  conducted  on  a  455-mile  segment  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Hastings,  Minnesota  (Mississippi  River  mile  814.0)  to  Alexandria, 

Missouri  (Mississippi  River  mile  359 . 0) .  Primarily  concerned  with 
the  composition,  amount,  and  distribution  of  plankton  in  the  river,  the 
survey  party  also  collected  data  on  discharge,  suspended  sediment, 
water  clarity,  and  water  temperature.  Unfortunately,  dissolved  oxygen 
levels  were  not  determined,  leaving  a  void  of  Information  on  this 
parameter  for  the  period  just  prior  to  construction  of  the  nine-foot 
navigation  system. 

In  1944,  after  construction  of  the  nine-foot  navigation  system, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  conducted  water  quality  studies  of 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Hastings,  Minnesota  to  Caruthersvllle ,  Mis¬ 
souri  (Platner,  1946).  The  mean  oxygen  content  of  the  Mississippi 
during  a  period  of  low  water  was  5.0  mg/1;  in  high  water  it  averaged 
7.6  mg/1;  and  in  midwinter,  13.6  mg/1  (Platner,  1946:  74).  In  summing 
up  the  general  water  quality  of  the  Mississippi  in  1944,  Platner  (1946: 
72)  stated:  "Comparing  the  water  quality  of  the  Mississippi  River  with 
waters  producing  good  fish  fauna,  it  would  be  rated  as  good." 

Dorris  et  al.  (1963:  85)  also  reported  seasonal  differences  in 
dissolved  oxygen  levels  in  their  1955  investigations  on  the  Mississippi 
River  near  Quincy,  Illinois  (Mississippi  River  mile  325.0).  They  re¬ 
ported  a  mean  winter  dissolved  oxygen  of  11.2  mg/1  and  a  mean  summer 
dissolved  oxygen  of  6.8  mg/1  (Dorris  et  al.,  1963:  85). 

Recent  (1974)  dissolved  oxygen  data  for  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  were 
obtained  from  Colbert  et  al.  (1975).  These  Investigators  also  found 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  dissolved  oxygen  concentrations.  In  a  variety 
of  aquatic  habitats  which  included  the  main  channel,  side  channels, 
dikes,  and  river  border  areas,  Colbert  et  al.  (1975:  Table  6)  reported 
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a  July  mean  of  6.6  mg/1  during  a  high  river  a Cage  and  a  September  mean  of 
9.3  mg/1  during  an  average  river  stage.  They  found  that  dissolved 
oxygen  saturation  values  were  generally  lover  In  all  habitats  during 
July  and  complete  oxygen  saturation  was  observed  only  during  September 
(Colbert  et^  al . ,  1975:  35).  No  dissolved  oxygen  concentrations  during 
1974  fell  below  the  minimum  Illlnoia  and  Missouri  stream  standard  of 
5  mg/1  (Colbert  et  al. .  1975:  35). 

From  a  comparison  of  available  pre-  and  post-construction  dissolved 
oxygen  data.  It  appears  that  the  nine-foot  navigation  system  has  had 
no  measurable  effect  on  this  water  parameter. 

Turbidity,  Suspended  Sediment,  and  Water  Clarity.  McKee  and  Wolf 
(1963:  290)  stated  that  the  turbidity  of  water  is  attributable  to  sus¬ 
pended  and  colloidal  matter,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  reduce  clearness 
and  diminish  the  penetration  of  light.  BellroBe  et  al.  (1977:  C-42) 
reported  that  agricultural  pollution  (soil  runoff)  was  probably  the 
greatest  factor  contributing  to  high  turbidity  levels  In  the  Illinois 
River.  Other  factors  listed  were  resuspension  of  bottom  sediments  by 
barge  traffic,  bank  erosion  from  boat-produced  wakes  and  wind-produced 
waves,  and  feeding  activities  of  fish  (Bellrose  et  al. ,  1977:  C-42). 

The  greatest  effect  of  high  turbidity  levels  in  freshwater  systems  is 
the  restriction  of  sunlight  needed  for  photosynthesis  by  aquatic  plants. 
The  effects  of  turbidity  on  aquatic  plant  production  have  been  well 
documented  (Martin  and  Uhler,  1939:  120;  Low  and  Bellrose,  1944:  17; 
Chamberlain,  1948:  352;  Robel,  1961:  437,  and  Bellrose  et  al. ,  1977: 
C-43) . 

Hooker  (1897  in  Galtsoff,  1924:  371)  reported  that  suspended 
sediment  (surface)  levels  In  the  period  1880-1881  in  the  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  from  Winona,  Minnesota  (Mississippi  River  mile  725.0) 
to  Hannibal,  Missouri  (Mississippi  River  mile  309.0)  ranged  from  34  to 
165  ppm,  with  Increasing  levels  downstream.  Hooker  found  that  at 
St.  Louis  (Mississippi  River  mile  180.0)  the  suspended  sediment  con¬ 
centration  was  686  ppm,  which  he  attributed  to  the  Influence  of  the 
Missouri  River;  in  1879,  the  Missouri  River  contained  2,418  ppm  sediment 
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at  lta  south  oaar  St.  Charles,  Missouri  (Mississippi  River  mils  195.0) 
(Bookar,  1897,  Id  Caltsoff,  1924:  371).  Tha  loflusnca  of  ths  highly 
turbid  vatsrs  of  ths  Missouri  Rlvsr  on  ths  lowsr  Mississippi  Rlvsr  was 
also  notad  by  Tovnssnd  (1915  In  Caltsoff,  1924:  370); 

Ths  asount  of  sadlaant  In  tha  lowsr  Mississippi  dspsnds 
almost  szcluslvsly  on  ths  proportion  of  watsr  from  ths 
Missouri.  In  comparison  with  tha  Missouri,  ths  up par 
Mississippi  is  a  claar  strsam  and  tha  amount  of  ssdlmsnt 
carried  by  It  Is  Insignificant. 

Vatsr  clarity  Is  influenced  by  factors  other  than  suspended  sedl- 
emnt,  such  as  ths  quantity  of  plankton.  However,  Caltsoff  (1924:  372) 
fait  that  in  ths  Mississippi  Rlvsr,  watsr  transparency  depended  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  amount  of  sediment  in  suspension.  He  reported  that 
the  upper  Mississippi  In  1921  was  "muddy"  even  during  low  water  and 
progressively  more  turbid  downstream  (Caltsoff,  1924:  371).  Veter 
clarity  readings  (maasured  by  a  round  white  disk,  25  cm  diameter) 
during  the  1921  survey  ranged  from  a  max 'mm  of  10:.  cm  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Pepin  (Mississippi  River  mile  763.5)  to  22  cm  at  Palrport, 

Iowa  (Mississippi  River  mile  463.0)  (Galtsoff,  1924:  371). 

Platner  (1946:  16)  also  reported  an  increase  of  turbidity  In  a 
downstream  direction  In  the  Mississippi  River.  His  only  comments  on 
the  methods  he  used  were:  "...  turbidity  was  recorded  in  parts  per 
million  based  on  readings  calculated  from  a  previously  standardized 
Fuller's  earth  curve"  (1946:  16)  and  "The  percentage  of  sedimentation 
was  recorded  In  a  100  ml  capacity  mlne-wasta  tube,  one  hour  after 
collection  of  the  sample"  (1946:  16).  He  found  average  turbidity  values 
during  low  water  at  40  ppm  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  300 
ppm  In  a  middle  section,  and  1,880  ppm  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River  (Platner,  1946:  16).  Both  Caltsoff  (1924:  371)  and  Platner 
(1946:  16)  noted  that  turbidity  levels  Increased  with  an  Increase  in 
river  water  levels.  Turbidity  levels  during  high  water  averaged  40 
percent  greater  than  during  low  water  (Platner,  1946:  16). 

In  1955,  Dorris  e£  al .  (1963)  sampled  several  limnological  parameters 
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of  th«  Mississippi  llivor  our  Quincy,  Illinois  (Mississippi  Rlvor  alio 
325. 0).  Light  penetration  was  measured  by  uniat  a  Jackson  turbidimeter 
and  averaged  38  cm  for  tha  year  (Dorrla  at  al. ,  1963:  84).  Dorrla  at  al. 
(1963:  84)  alae  found  a  relationship  between  at  roan  dlscharg*  and  light 
panatrstioo.  High  at re an  discharge  rates  ware  accompanied  by  low  light 
paoacrstleo  and  low  photosynthesis.  High  turbidity  appeared  to  be  caused 
by  silt  loading,  rather  than  by  plankton,  since  photos yuthecic  oxygen 
production  alaoet  always  dacraaaad  at  the  tins  of  high  turbidity 
(Dorrla  at  al. ,  1963:  84). 

Recant  turbidity  data  for  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  were  found  la  Duahae 
(1971:  Table  10)  and  Colbert  at  al .  (1975:  Table  6).  Duahae  (1971:  Table 
10)  naasured  callwscer  turbidities  below  Locks  and  Dana  1 2—26  in  1971.  He 
found  that  water  clarity  (Sacchi  disk)  during  low  water  decreased  down¬ 
stream  free  a  high  of  20  cn  below  Lock  and  Dan  12  to  a  low  of  10  cn  be¬ 
low  Lock  and  Dan  26  (Dunhaa,  1971:  Table  10).  Colbert  tt  »1.  (1975:  32) 
naasured  turbidity  photometrically  with  a  Bach  Modal  OREL  laboratory 
kit,  using  a  Bach  abaorptomatric  method.  Turbidity  values  for  Pools  24, 

25,  and  26  in  1974  ware  directly  related  to  current  velocity  (Colbert  it  al. 
1975:  36),  and  naan  values  at  the  surface  were  257.4  units  during  high 
water  in  July  and  46.2  units  during  low  water  in  Septeaber  (Colbert  et  al., 
1975:  Table  6).  Settlaable  solids,  naasured  voliawtrlcally  with  a 
1-liter  Inhoff  cone  using  standard  aetbode,  followed  the  sane  pattern 
(Colbert  at  al.,  1975:  22,  Table  6). 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  erosion  silt  in  the  Mississippi  River, 

Ellis  (1931b:  5)  wrote: 

Tha  aoet  outstanding  factor  producing  changes  in  river 
conditions  at  present  (1930)  throughout  the  Mississippi  systea 
was  found  to  be  erosion  silt.  As  a  result  of  deforestation, 
currant  aethoda  of  tilling  the  land,  and  various  laprove- 
aanta  incident  to  coMercial  progress  as  road  building, 
the  amount  of  erosion  silt  which  is  being  received  by  tha 
various  streams  of  tha  Mississippi  systea  has  bean  progressively 
greater  during  the  past  10  years  until  it  now  presents  perhaps 
the  aoet  acute  fisheries  problen  in  our  inland  rivers. 


nutrients  (lyioolo-altroge o.  *itra tn- nitrogen.  Kltrite-aitrogee,  »nc 
Total  ybw;ji£ng2.  An  Muriturt  twrtfe  yield**  v«rr  little  ;n- 

forwitM  on  prv'cnuirtxtirB  nutrient  lml*  le  upper  *»h»U«sw! 

Clark*  (tWI,  1*  Galtsoff.  1*21:  )*1)  r* port *4  »itr*«#»e}tKttn 
t ton*  cf  0.8?  ppn  at  Mi  nooa polls .  HtB*»*ou  *M.l««i**ippj  *: v«r  »jl#  »Stn  a»c 
0.10  pp«  at  Wm>U,  Tub——  la  I *<*-1*0**.  la  1*21,  Mchargua  and  Peter 
(1*21.  la  Flotaor,  1946:  )>  found  that  oitraco-oitrogoo  we*  rt»«n  la 
m*1m  at  Klonoopello,  but  occurred  at  latea  Rougo,  lautilwa.  Aaml*- 
nitrogen  apparent iy  occurred  eely  la  the  tatea  lout*  aaaplaa  <«<* larcua 
aad  Fatar.  1*21.  la  Flatoar,  1946:  1). 

Flacear  (194*:  74),  la  bis  1*44  water  auallcy  *urvap  of  th#  *w#r 
Mississippi  River,  found  that  total  altroeaa  values  ware  }*•*  (Han  1.0  ypt 
1a  nldw Inter,  averaged  1.7  ppo  durian  low  water  and  S.S  or*  la  high  water. 
Th«  1*44  phosphate  levels  of  the  Mississippi  River  reared  from  .0*  ir  . ;? 
ppa  during  nldwtntar.  .20  te  .1)  ppe  during  high  water,  and  .77  te  .**. 
during  low  water  (Flatoar,  1*44*  Fleur*  IS). 

Colbert  at  al.  (1*7):  W)  reported  chat  t*?4  out  riant  coecaotrat ioo«  ?« 
Foola  24,  2),  aad  26  wore  conparabl*  to  choee  found  bp  Flatoar  111**)  to 
1944.  (httrlaoc  coocaotratloea  la  1*74  war*  higher  dor  lot  a  high  at  eta  than 
during  an  average  atag#  < Col bar t  at  al..  197):  SB) .  This  waa  alao  ob- 
aarvad  bp  Flatoar  (1946:  74).  A*Mool*-oi trogeo  lavala  (mu  chanoal)  lo 
Fools  24,  2),  sod  26  to  1974  averared  0.12  ng/I  during  so  average  at  see  and 
0.70  ag/1  at  a  high  acaga  (Colbert  at  al.,  197):  D-3).  Total  phosphorus 
levels  the  aaae  peer  averaged  0.1*  ag/1  aad  1.2  ng  H  during  average  and  high 
atagea,  respectively  (Colbert  at  al.,  1974:  >>)).  Colbert  et  al.  <1973:  If.) 
attributed  the  increase  In  nutrient  concentrations  during  high  enter  to  the 
reaua pension  of  nutrients  from  button  sedlaeota  and  to  laod  runoff. 

Duo  to  lock  of  eorlp  dote.  It  waa  lapoasibl*  to  evaluate  ore-  and  post* 
construction  changes  of  nutrient  concentrations  In  the  upper  Mississippi  River 

Heavy  Metals  sod  Fea tic idea.  The  analytical  eethodology  to  neasure 
trace  natarlala  in  water  waa  la  its  l-tfeocy  in  the  period  preceding 
construction  of  the  nine-foot  navigation  spate*.  Therefore,  no  data  on 
heavp  net ala  or  pesticides  were  obtained  for  this  period. 

A  few  trace  elements  (iron,  nanganeae,  cine,  and  fluorine)  were 
aaaaured  bp  Flatner  (1*46).  Recent  (1974)  heavy  netal  data  for  Pools 
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2 4,  IS,  Mat  <£*»  »«  $<MH  ts  «<  *J-  ( 3 * ’ i  ' . 

t*  |my*i,  M«  (rVwt.4  **9*1 *  (Ik  <«*ir*(f.(!«t  cf  (6>*!f  «*!«■»  !»3* 
tft  *4Mtt*Mtd  u  ('jl  g-WQH  SI  f  I  J.«*.  !*  «*i.l.  fit.?  3  ,  «ut 

(0  *ft#  *fc?*t^<dt  (UUtkvIlM  si  MteUMM  *Ci*t  11*4  '*  MM!<:c  *!*«  MC 

< .  fey  *M*  immm,  mi  MwU  *3*<®  ***•*>"  «  {UUS* 

tiiln,  wli»  ItiMf  (MMMiieitMt  I*  tiMtMiei  *****  \%*t-  )•  il« 

■did  ImII  *t  (In  «mI  wiui  Mv»  fceit 

»  pmui  off  t*Hr  fw  imUmi*  (ted  Umi  mhuIm  e«c*  «*  mui, 
m4  *Im  *  Mft  ffMief  mix*  ww  eet  «n  **:«*<  !W  ii*«  Mat* 
lUlee  muU  e»i  «Ati«  iw  t«rr«*i  **!«< Hr  <•  e  **•**♦>( -  ii>ei«  it* 

•IMM  Mi  t»  IftM  (Mttdl  (0  It*  Hte  rtOMl .  VOIU#  M#  *CM.l4  «KN>(< 
(ft#  ie«(«HHl  tM  el  IMltMt*  I*  *«4lMM  ««  l«U*  tV*  m«»  «;*- 
irtftillM. 

ttttftQl*  tl'MI 

Mt»  *i  ii  dm*  **rr  imii  *****  **•)$<*  c***  i*e 

Nl ot*  I*)#  c*  in*  tower  *0  nit**  *(  ii#  Jliiiei#  lim  *****  #f  n»* 
mtW  Miet  'Milt*  dtuilM  H  (M  tlSlMl*  &*tuf*3  tutor*  Ihtrw  Ml 
til  toot*  Suit  tteiet  *«rw  wore  4lmt*l  i«wH  iv  lett## 

••i  eilMI  el  fellallM  Id  tft»  dlMIe  Mi  »MM  rtMV*  #f  IV  ?)])«•)» 
W*dt.  lUVHeod  IHIIU  ******  IV<  V  1*J»,  tv  Vit«  feeM  i* 

Mu  ri**r  Mi  te<(edt«V  14m  **  t*r  4M>tt#»  *«  tnwdiM  u?3* 

VI  Mm  dlletUl  V  otfMlc  Met#  Mi  !m  1 1  •♦#  I  *#4  ******  3**#>3d . 

We  euiMidi  IwftcotM  tvt  tv  iMt  n*#t  #itvt  Me  *#(  «rr#rt#«, 

«  *fl«tH  (O  *  le«d«f  Itfttd  tVd  tV  ftilll#  Mi  «evt  t#«(V<  «f 
tV  rt**r. 

Tft*  MCtlM  m  littVe  It  IV  till  •old  llwt  <V#tt{V«i  v*  (Iw 
taftlftcll  w»,  lls|dmlt  clean.  Mi  cftlro*o*14  lervM  ldtt»«»#4 
Vt*t«d  1415  Mi  1M*.  Tft***  tmlte  leilcel#  tint  tie*  ennk  ImIIm 
of  (ft*  lent  tim  ny  ft***  IdcfddNi,  *ftll*  tie*  if*Ml*ei  ****** 
levl*  ft*i  4*cli**i  •  1  l*ftt  1# .  Hurt#  8  iVwt  tint  «  wwwnul  ****** 
*«t  occurred  to  tft*  L*  Ct mg*  Pool,  lM*ilet«l*  wr#tr**r  frr%  t*>* 

*t«i»  t**«ft.  Tft*  voter  ***  r««crotei  n*  It  flowed  ***r  tfte  l*  rt«ie# 
Dm,  «oi  the*  *  alight  Mg  occurred  to  tft*  lower  *0  *n*«  rf  tft* 


llllHal*  hi  wax ,  Th*  lUUMft  i**salw*e4  cxy***  level*  Je  the  *tu<iv  rut1-. 


ts  - »s  l-st  ««t «  >  *«  '  l  4fi*«re  if  » -  lever  then  the  current  Illinois 

<#e  +.  i  n«  1.  aa«*  sr<aa*.fclv  lev  *«.ei**\  re  stress  see*  tvrri  -• 

*{  «*IU  4«*t **»  1*4 **(  i*«  »  ttjU«U  <*lsst !  ved  CKvft*n  levels 

t*  «\*  t«xUi*(ir*  M4  taiee  «l*v*  a«cl  •«*>;,  probably  4o*  to  (he  hj*h  oxvucn 
i«uM  *w(k!  by  im  !*<({««(*,  «t.lU  !‘-t  «nt«e  U««U  le  tha 
*l»*»  »4**  luvfciwl.  lt«4!M  (M»4at(«4  U  tfc*  imwr  of  59?*  by 
*iu  CtUa* I*  S*(wf«t  luwrr  i(  flwr  »iU  W  (which  la  probablv 

fWM«*ui l««  *t  *en4»tl*na  U  th#  send*  area,  «)thiMi«h  it  la  locatad 
4*11*4*  tim  rw  to  if  a*n*  t*«b  and  >m)  a  bowel  that  (ha  alalaus 
ear***  1m!  I*  wear  caalat  oat  of  a  backwater  thresh 

w*  a  (*•  tentha  «f  tm.  while  dissolved  orraen  ;«v*:» 
at  **«  *40*  « to*  t*  th*  aot*  channel  wwr*  on  !va  order  of  •*  rt*. 

Th*  ■*•*!!***  **<{tt(oi*  e*  ('.{•  shoved  tHai  tb#  r.«aVor*  t i 

’  I.  taiowhoat#  *<ofo*  .  st.eaaa.  •tut  f!*#«ma51  clart-s  <;*»<•  2  s  n«»  <t  »eivi*r« 

W  *e  ;*‘w**>,  }<4*thU  tatlMilai  a  reduction  le  the  organic  load 

*f  the  fleer  a*«t  toot aaaa oat  la  the  1I*«°3t*4  mtea  Imlt.  The 
iMteaea  la  —her  at  tarMlt*  In*  a  j*t  trttre  aeter  la  lt*i  to 
t tat  taware  eater  1*  1**1  alee  Indicate*  at*  latreaeaeM  In 
itwlnd  cetfea  CaaeU. 

TV  il*e»taat**«a  »J  Walla  la  the  ta*af  Illinois  liver  hetym 
serf  {•**  ear  latlcete  a  t*t{<  It*  rreMet,  and  re*(’.cUM  ver»  larllreted 
la  ttwltea  wharf*  caned  teal!*  rttlJlt  eccWiletee  '"Seldrln  when  Mtcel 
la  the  Ulleal*  liter  fa**  t'e  benthos  aectlee).  Th*  leetlee  of  vascular 
wtaet le  aetetet lea  I*  th*  '.«*** e  tllleeit  liter  la  the  lata  !1K'*  mv 
4«  ettrllatelte  to  lacteaeiet  twtbldlt*  which  rolvcee  th*  reectretien 
of  Hfht  ee*ie<  fat  ihateateth**l*.  or  to  a  tonicity  t» reHee.  Colbert 
«t  at.  fl*-5:  Telle  &*!!!  fm*4  that  lrc-n  concent  tat  lone  in  the 

enter  at  at!  ttetlea*  escort  one  etc  ended  the  1.0  **/l  111  tools  standard, 
and  •eftarr  ce*tMttttle*s  at  nest  stations  exceeded  the  9.0005  a* /I 
tlltnets  standard.  The  on*»  factor  which  differed  between  the  Illinois 
•rwf  riwleslttl  fleers  within  the  «t***  area  was  total  phosphorus, 
which  wns  Metre* t  t«  th*  Ultnol*  fleer.  Colbert  et  si.  (\9'i: 


reported  chat  the  sedlnents  of  the  lower  Illinois  River  contained  higher 
concentrations  of  aessonla,  phosphorus,  and  iron  than  sediment  in  the 
Mississippi  River.  Mean  PCS  and  pesticide  concentrations  in  the  sedi¬ 
ments  of  the  sloe  channels  were  comparable  frr  both  rivers.  Sediment 


in  the  main  channel  of  the  Illinois  River  contained  detectable  pesti¬ 
cide  concentrations,  whereas  the  Mississippi  River  did  not.  'lightlv 
higher  PCB  concentrations  also  occurred  In  the  sedlaents  of  the  tsaln 
channel  of  Che  Illinois  River. 
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Sedlnent 


Sedloent  hM  Mov  effects  on  aquatic  ecosystems  In  the  Mississippi 
sod  Illinois  River  valleys.  Sed leant  can  occur  In  an  aquatic  ecosyscen 
lo  several  ways.  Suspended  sedlsent  Is  chat  particulate  natter  that 
la  carried  In  the  water  coliam.  Deposited  aedlneat  la  chat  particulate 
natter  that  has  dropped  fron  the  water  coluns.  Resuspended  aedlnent  1a 
stirred  up  fron  the  hot  ton  by  water  currents,  wave  action,  boat  traffic, 
or  by  the  rooting  activities  of  fish,  such  as  carp.  Sedlnentacloo  la 
defined  as  the  deposition  of  the  solid  particulate  naterlal  by  water. 

When  aedlnent  la  suspended  or  resuspended  In  the  water  coluns  It 
contributes  to  turbidity.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  Illinois  River  val- 
ley.  the  sedlnents  have  forced  a  soft  or  false  bottoo  that  la  readily 
resuspended. 

free  Keokuk,  Iowa  south  to  Alton,  Illinois,  the  botton  of  the  Mls- 
slaslppl  River  Is  dominated  bv  S4nd  wht.-h  5s  Mxed  wltn  silt  in  *onv 
rover  i.'o*  ip  1st  ner.  IS-fc:  Table  This  tvpe  of  bottou  Is  less  easilv 

rvsuspendvd  than  the  Illinois  River  botton. 

The  Mississippi  has  been  historically  described  as  carrying  a  large 
silt  load  (Saxon,  1927:  78;  Galtsoff,  1923:  371).  The  Illinois  River, 
on  the  contrary,  was  relatively  clear,  barrows  (1910:  a)  described  the 
original  discharge  of  the  Illinois  River  as  relatively  snail,  being  less 
than  the  Rock  River  and  a  snail  fraction  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois 
flows  in  an  unusually  wida  floodplain  and  drops  sed inane  on  Its  slug¬ 
gish  edges  resulting  in  the  forest  Ion  of  natural  lateral  levees  and  bo  c  coni  and 
lakss  (Mills,  Starrett,  and  Bellrose,  1968:  3).  The  Mississippi  flows 
at  a  higher  velocity  but  also  fores  natural  levees,  although  these 
levees  ara  sonevhat  snaller  than  those  on  the  Illinois  River  (Rubey, 

1932:  123) . 

Two  major  changes  have  occurred  in  the  lower  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
valleys.  The  first  najor  change  took  place  nalttly  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  caatury,  when  larga  tracts  of  bottomland  were  drained  and  leveed 
fron  the  rivers.  In  the  Illinois  River  valley,  approximately  half  of 
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the  bottomland  acres  were  drained  (Mills,  Starrett,  and  Bellrose,  1966: 

5).  The  second  major  alteration  was  the  implementation  of  the  nine-foot 
channel.  By  comparing  mean  water  levels  before  and  after  the 
nine-foot  channel  project  at  dams  24,  25,  and  26,  the  increase  in  water 
levels  was  found  to  be  approximately  9,  10,  and  9  feet  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  man's  activities,  the  rate  of  sedimentation  and  the 
turbidity  have  increased  since  the  1900' s.  The  apparent  main  factor 
responsible  for  this  Increase  has  been  the  expansion  of  row  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Construction  of  the  locks  and  dams  and  municipal  sewage  effluents 
have  compounded  this  problem.  These  activities  have  changed  the  clarity 
of  the  river  and  the  nature  of  the  bottomland  lakes  in  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Detailed  studies  to  determine  what  percent  of 
sediment  results  from  agricultural  erosion  and  what  percent  from  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  dams  have  never  been  undertaken. 

An  Increase  in  the  turbidity  of  the  Illinois  River  can  be  demonstrated 
by  comparing  data  collected  by  Kofoid  in  1903  and  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  in  1974  and  1976.  Kofoid  (1903:  179)  used  a  white  porcelain 
plate  to  determine  that  the  majority  of  transparencies  in  the  Havana,  Illinois 
area  were  between  8  and  20  Inches.  He  stated  that  during  floods,  the 
water  was  turbid;  however,  the  water  cleared  following  its  decline.  In 
1974,  the  majority  of  Secchl  disk  readings  taken  in  the  Alton  Pool, 

Illinois  River,  were  between  7  and  9  inches.  Bottomland  lakes  located 
in  the  middle  Illinois  River  valley  were  more  turbid;  the  majority  of 
readings  collected  by  the  authors  in  1976  were  between  4  and  7  Inches. 

A  three-fold  Increase  in  Jackson  Turbidimeter  Units  (JTU's)  taken 
under  similar  conditions  between  1897  and  1964  occurred  in  the  La  Grange 
Pool,  Illinois  River  (Mills,  Starrett,  and  Bellrose,  1966:  7).  A  compari¬ 
son  of  JTU's  taken  at  Lake  Chautauqua  in  1955  (Jackson  and  Starrett,  1959: 

13)  with  JTU's  obtained  in  1977  under  analogous  conditions  Indicates 
an  almost  two-fold  increase.  Although  these  data  are  from  La  Grange  Pool, 
the  Increase  in  turbidity  at  Lake  Chautauqua  is  Indicative  of  the  general 
change  that  occurred  in  the  bottomland  lakes  of  the  Illinois  River. 

There  were  few  turbidity  measurements  in  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
July,  1921  Galtsoff  (1923:  372)  measured  a  transparency  of  61  cm  near 
Montrose,  Iowa.  The  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  recorded  transparencies 
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of  27  and  40  cm  in  the  same  location  in  late  June,  1974  and  1975.  The  scant 
data  available  indicate  that  turbidity  has  increased  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  although  this  increase  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  Illinois  River. 

Several  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  increased  sedimentation 
rate.  The  dramatic  intensification  in  agrarian  practices  since  the 
middle  1800 ’s  has  greatly  increased  soil  pollution  in  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  River  valleys.  Clearing  of  fencerows  and  bottomland  timber  in 
addition  to  emphasis  on  row  crop  production  have  created  serious  erosion 
problems.  In  1886  Illinois  farmers  planted  nearly  6  million  acres  of 
row  crops  (Aldrich,  1965)  ,  approximately  17  percent  of  the  state.  The 
number  of  acres  Increased  to  over  10  million  by  the  early  1900's  (Aldrich, 
1965:  12)  or  28%  of  the  state  planted  in  row  crops.  A  slight  Increase  to 
33.3%  was  calculated  from  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service 
annual  summary  in  1945.  A  jump  to  50.6  percent  was  calculated  in  1974 
and  54.8  in  1976.  When  using  52  counties  in  the  state  which  drain 
completely  or  partially  into  the  Illinois  River,  a  similar  increase  is 
found.  In  1945  41,1  percent  of  these  counties  were  planted  In  row  crops. 

By  1974  this  figure  had  jumped  to  57.8  percent  and  Increased  by  3.7  per¬ 
cent  in  just  two  years  to  61.5  percent  in  1976. 

We  have  no  data  to  illustrate  this  change  on  the  Mississippi  drainage 
system,  but  Barnlckol  and  Starrett  (1951:  274)  indicate  that  soil  pollution 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  it  was  not  generally  noted  In  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
until  after  the  development  of  intensive  farming  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
drainage  of  bottomland  lakes  and  marshes  and  the  channelization  of  tribu¬ 
taries  have  Increased  the  amount  of  sediment  entering  the  rivers. 

Sedimentation  rates  are  Influenced  by  several  factors  among  which 
are  water  flow,  seasonal  variability  of  the  flow,  sediment  load,  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  sediment,  and  geometry  of  the  system.  Although  all  of  these 
factors  play  a  role  in  sedimentation,  there  is  a  high  correlation  between 
sedimentation  rates  and  water  depth  in  the  backwater  lakes  of  the  Illinois 
River.  Deep  water  areas  of  these  lakes  show  higher  sedimentation 
rates  than  those  with  shallower  waters.  The  constant  reduction  in  depth  as  a 
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result  of  sediment ation  must  be  taken  into  account  if  sedimentation 
rates  are  compared  over  a  period  of  time.  By  graphing  the  rate  of 
fill  at  each  location  against  its  original  depth,  the  effect  of  changing 
depths  is  negated,  allowing  a  direct  comparison  of  sedimentation  rates. 

Sedimentation  studies  made  at  Lake  Meredosla  reveal  the  importance 
of  changing  depths  when  comparing  sedimentation  rates  over  a  large 
number  of  years.  A  direct  comparison  of  gross  average  fill  per  year 
at  Lake  Meredosla  for  the  periods  1903-1956  and  1956-1978  was  .043  ft. /year  and 
.042  ft. /year  respectively.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sedimentation 
rates  are  nearly  equal.  By  plotting  the  rate  of  sedimentation  against 
the  depth  (Figure  9)  and  comparing  the  location  of  the  regression  lines, 
an  increase  in  the  sedimentation  rate  can  be  seen.  Although  the  sedi¬ 
ment  load  of  the  water  has  increased,  unless  the  effect  of  changing 
depths  is  taken  into  account,  the  sedimentation  rates  cannot  be  directly 
compared  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  streams  that  flow  into  the  Illinois  have  a  steeper  gradient 
than  does  the  Illinois  in  its  central  and  lower  reaches  (Mills,  Star- 
rett,  and  Bellrose,  1966:  5).  As  a  result  of  its  low  gradient  and  slow 
current  velocity,  the  Illinois  River  deposits  silt  in  the  bottomland 
lakes  during  high  water.  The  effect  of  drainage  has  been  to  reduce 
the  area  in  which  silt  can  be  deposited,  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
of  silt  in  the  river  and  remaining  bottomland  lakes. 

The  construction  of  the  navigation  dams  on  the  Illinois  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers  slowed  the  current,  compounding  this  problem.  Forbes  and 
Richardson  (1920:  xi,  xli)  reported  that  the  Illinois  River's  usual 
rate  of  flow  for  ordinary  stages  varied  from  l*s  to  2%  miles  per  hour. 

As  a  result  of  higher  dams  associated  with  the  nine-foot  channel  and 
reduced  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  current  velocity  is  now  only 
about  0.6  miles  per  hour  at  ordinary  stages. 

Solomon  et  al.  (1975:  67)  Indicate  that  on  the  Mississippi  at  low 
and  Intermediate  river  flows,  pool  levels  are  held  above  the  natural 
level  by  the  dams,  resulting  in  decreased  flow  velocity.  Car lander 
(1954:  21)  also  indicated  the  current  in  most  of  the  Mississippi  River 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  to  Alton,  Illinois  had  been  greatly  reduced 
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Figure  9.  The  yearly  rate  of  sedimentation  at  Meredosla  Bay  determined 
for  two  periods,  1903-1956  and  1956-1978. 
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because  of  the  dams.  This  decrease  in  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
Rivers'  current  velocity  has  reduced  their  silt-carrying  capacity, 
increasing  the  siltation  problem. 

Increased  water  levels  created  by  the  construction  of  the  dams 
also  Increased  sedimentation  rates.  This  statement  is  supported 

by  the  fact  that  the  sedimetation  rate  in  Lake  Meredosia  increased 
as  its  depth  became  greater.  This  has  been  further  illustrated  for 
eight  lakes  in  the  middle  Illinois  valley  (Bellrose  et  al. ,  1977: 

C-ll,  C-15).  The  construction  of  the  dams  increased  water  levels  at 
Clarksville,  Missouri,  Cap  Au  Gris,  Missouri,  and  Grafton,  Illinois  ap¬ 
proximately  9,  10,  and  9  feet,  respectively.  These  water  depths  were 
greatest  just  above  the  dams  and  diminished  as  the  distance  upstream 
from  the  dams  increased  (Simons,  1975:  94).  The  increased  water  levels 
in  the  channel  and  backwater  areas  created  by  the  construction  of  the 
dams,  combined  with  a  reduction  In  current  velocity,  increased  the 
rate  of  sedimentation. 

Barge  traffic,  associated  with  the  impoundment  of  the  navigation 
channel.  Increases  suspended  sediments  in  two  ways:  (1)  Movement  of  the 
barges  and  the  associated  towboat  causes  a  strong  current  on  the 
silt  bottom,  which  resuspends  the  silt  particles,  thereby  increasing 
turbidity.  (2)  Bank  erosion  and  resuspension  of  silt  in  shallow  areas 
result  from  the  wake  produced  by  a  passing  barge.  Starrett  (1971:  273) 
observed  an  increased  in  suspended  sediments  on  the  Illinois  River: 

On  November  18,  1964  in  the  Alton  Pool  at  river  mile  65.1, 
the  turbidity  just  prior  to  the  passing  of  two  towboats 
was  108  units  and  within  6  minutes  after  the  tows  had  passed, 
the  turbidity  was  320  units.  Sixteen  minutes  later  the 
turbidity  had  dropped  to  240  units. 

Pools  24,  25,  and  26  have  complex  networks  of  channels,  pools, 
and  backwater  areas.  Water  is  generally  supplied  to  the  backwater 
areas  through  runoff,  and  during  high  river  stages,  spillage  occurs 
from  the  main  channel  to  the  backwater  areas  (Karaki  and  Van  Hof ten,  1974:  19). 
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Karaki  and  VanHoften  (1974:  19)  indicate  that  the  sediment  plume 
of  towboats,  shown  in  Infrared  photographs,  spreads  across  the  main 
channel  and  can  be  carried  to  backwater  areas  if  there  is  a  flow  into 
these  areas  from  the  main  stream.  Another  statement  supporting  lateral 
movement  of  resuspended  sediments  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
is  a  conclusion  by  Johnson  (1976:  124): 

It  was  found  that  lateral  movement  of  sediments  resus¬ 
pended  by  tows  and  transported  from  the  main  channel  to 
shoreward  areas,  including  potentially  productive  side 
channel  areas,  does  occur  during  normal  pool  conditions. 

Jackson  turbidimeter  readings  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  LaGrange  Pool, 
taken  in  1977,  indicate  that  suspended  sediments  are  transported  into 
backwaters  during  high  water  (Table41  ).  These  findings  indicate 
that  turbidity  was  greatest  at  a  break  in  the  levee  at  the  southwest 
shore  and  decreased  gradually  toward  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  away 
from  the  levee. 

It  is  the  authors'  opinion  that  when  the  river  is  flowing  Into 
backwater  lakes,  passage  of  barge  traffic  will  result  In  lateral  transport 
of  resuspended  sediment  Into  backwater  lakes,  resulting  In  an  Increased 
sedimentation  rate. 

The  single  greatest  physical  effect  of  Increased  sedimentation  in 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River  valleys  has  been  the  acceleration 
of  filling  in  backwater  areas.  The  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  has 
found  that  backwater  areas  such  as  Meredosia  in  pool  26  are  filling  at 
relatively  rapid  rates.  Lake  Meredosia  in  72  years  lost  46Z  of  its 
original  storage  capacity.  The  Water  Survey  calculated  that  the  expec¬ 
ted  life  of  this  lake  Is  less  than  100  years  (Lee,  Stall,  and  Butts, 

1976:  7). 

Sedimentation  haa  adversely  affected  marsh  and  aquatic  plants  by 
creating  a  soft,  false  bottom  and  by  filling  shallow  areas  inhabited 
by  these  plants. 

Our  conclusions  regarding  the  amount  and  effect  of  sedimentation 
in  the  study  area  conflict  substantially  with  those  drawn  by  Simons  et  al. 
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Table  41 


Turbidity  of  Lake  Chautauqua  During  High  River  StaRes  and  0-5  mph 

Wind  oa  10  May  1977 


Distance  from  River 

Jackson 

Turbidimeter 

Depth  of  Water 

Levee  in  Tarda 

Units 

in  Feet  and  Inches 

At  levee 

170 

- 

125 

126 

- 

230 

100 

4'  9*t" 

41U 

66 

5’  3>t" 

660 

59 

5’  7V' 

985 

60 

6'  2V’ 

1295 

67 

6’  6" 

1610 

71 

7'  8" 

1960 

72 

6’  8" 

2285 

59 

6'  7%" 

2610 

58 

6*  4V* 

2810  (200  yards  off 
east  shore) 

57 

- 

2895  (115  yards  off 

42 

5'  8" 

east  shore) 
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(1975:  93-96).  The  conclusions  differ  because:  (1)  Simons  eC  el. 
studied  the  movement  of  sand  only,  and  (2)  they  studied  sedimentation 
in  the  main  channel  only,  not  backwater  areas  which  are  the  moat  Im¬ 
portant  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  the  Simons  study,  they  limited  sediment  transport  to  sand 
transport  capacity  (Simons  et  al.,  1975:  26).  They  concluded  that 
an  increase  of  3  percent  occurred  between  1929  end  1973  (Simons  et  al., 
1975:  77).  Our  observations  indicate  that  in  backwater  areas  the 
deposition  of  silt  rather  than  sand  is  the  major  constituent  of 
sediment  in  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  River  valleys.  Furthermore, 
turbidity  of  the  water  la  the  result  of  fine  silt  pertlcles  (Dorris, 
Copeland,  and  Laver,  1954:  84),  whereas  sand,  which  Is  a  larger,  heavier 
particle,  is  only  suspended  by  fast-moving  water. 

Simons'  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  sedimentation  was  derived 
from  riverbed  elevation  changes  only  in  the  deepest  1,000-foot  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  channel  (Simons,  1975:  62).  These  areas  are  subject  to 
currents  caused  by  towboats.  In  our  studies  on  Peoria  Lake  in  the 
middle  Illinois  valley,  there  are  areas  where  the  river  channel  is 
now  deeper  than  in  1903  end  adjacent  areas,  100  feet  from  the  channel, 
have  filled  In  dramatically.  Aa  one  moves  from  the  main  channel  to 
lateral  backwaters,  the  current  diminishes,  and  the  silt  load  is  dropped. 
The  beckwater  areas,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  sedimentation  oc¬ 
curs,  are  also  the  most  important  areas  for  flab  and  wildlife.  In 
these  areas  submerged  equatlc  and  marsh  plants,  which  provide  food  and 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife,  have  been  reduced  to  mere  remnants  of 
what  they  once  were  (see  aquatic  vegetation  section;  Kellrose  et  el. , 
1976:  C-19-C-46). 

Simons'  conclusion  that  "SO  years  from  now  the  river  scene  in  the 
study  reach  will  be  essentially  aa  it  la  today"  does  not  taka  into 
account  these  factors.  Although  the  river  channel  may  remain  stable, 
the  backwater  areas  are  undergoing  an  accelerated  rate  of  change.  Suc¬ 
cession  has  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  changes  that  would 
normally  take  thousands  of  years  are  being  completed  lo  less  than  150 


years.  Lakes  Depue,  Chautauqua,  and  M«redos<a  will  be  completely 
filled  within  100  years  according  to  tha  Illinois  State  Vster  Survey 
(Lee,  1476:  6;  Lee,  Stall,  and  Butts,  1976:  7).  Increased  sedlirentatlon, 
primarily  frost  agricultural  Intensification  of  land  use,  and  turbidltv 
have  been  major  factors  raapooslbla  for  degrading  backwater  areas  In 
Pools  24,  25,  and  26  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Pool  26  on  the 
Illinois  River.  Iaqtoundlng  Pools  24,  2S,  and  26  Increased  the  water 
surface  area,  but  In  the  ensuing  years,  sedimentation  has  filled  In 
appreciable  acreage  chat  has  returned  to  wooded  vegetation. 


TtrrtitrUl  Ceamwnitleo 


Waterfowl 

fool*  2*.  2),  tsd  26  ore  the  aoti  leporuat  navigation  pool*  oe 
the  entire  Mississippi  Rlnr  for  cbo  MlUrtf,  cbo  aotc  ibdodtei  duck 
la  cbo  WMlMlppl  flyvay.  Pool  19  to  cbo  aoot  important  uvl|«c loo 
pool  for  loooor  icropi,  oad  next  to  pool  t,  oloo  coocolao  cbo  largest 
coocoocrodoo  of  caavasbacke  la  cbo  X14mmc. 

Private  dock  clubs  abound  laterally  to  Pool*  24*26,  oad  oro  es¬ 
pecially  prevalent  odjoeoec  co  Pool  26  la  Sc.  Cborloo  County,  Missouri. 

Extensive  public  shooting  grounds  occur  la  Pool*  ?J  oad  26,  but  oolv 
smell  orooo  oro  udllsod  for  public  htatclng  In  Pool  26.  Refuges  hiv* 
boon  oocobliohod  by  tho  C.S.  Fish  oad  Wildlife  Sorvlca  In  Peel*  2$  oad 
26,  oad  odjocoat  co  Pool  24. 

Iapouadlng  cbo  Mississippi  glvor  with  navigation  doaa  that  croacod 
navigation  Poo la  24*26  generally  oabaacod  vocarfovl  bablcac  by  Croat  log 
aoay  cbouooada  of  acres  of  ahallov  tracer.  Tho  addle  loo  of  refugee  La 
cho  lapouadaoate  added  greatly  Co  Cbo  aaeeca  of  cbo  pools  both  for 
waterfowl  occupancy  and  vocarfovl  hunt  lag  fBellroee,  195* :  169). 

Bo 11 rose  ec  al.  (1977:  06)  Indicated  that  the  abundance  of  vari¬ 
ous  oetural  food  plaata  la  the  Illinois  River  vellev  van  correlated 
co  the  — ouat  of  else  speat  la  the  valley  by  certain  species  of  voter- 
fowl.  The  pintail  shoved  aa  increase  la  deaalty  as  the  abundance  of 
aolac  toll  oad  marsh  food  plants  lacreased.  The  vlgeoo'a  use  of  the 
valley  correlated  with  Increased  aquatic  pleat  production.  Creea-vinged 
coal  abundance  lacreased  aa  the  abundance  of  all  waterfowl  food  pleats 
increased . 

Moist  soil  plants  currently  coast ltuce  the  majority  of  natural 
waterfowl  foods  in  the  project  area.  They  volunteer  on  exposed  awd 
flats  during  tho  stamper  sad  oust  be  la undated  by  O.S  to  1.5  feet  of 
water  in  the  foil  to  enable  waterfowl  to  feed  upon  the  seeds  produced. 

Moist  soil  plants  ore  especially  sensitive  to  pool  levels  eorlv  in  I 
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indicates  chat  green-wing  teal  duck-days  dropped  froa  a  high  of  286,000 
duck-days  in  1963  to  a  low  of  12,000  duck-days  in  1970  while  the 
wigeon  fell  gradually  froa  a  high  713,000  duck-days  in  1964  to  43,000 
in  1970.  A  slight  Increase  in  use  has  occurred  during  the  past  two 
years . 

Lesser  scaups  have  utilised  Pools  25  and  26  aore  extensively  than 
Pool  24.  Scaup  days  of  use  (Figures  12,  13,  &  16)  have  shown  a  downward  trend 
throughout  the  period  1959-1977.  The  reason  for  this  decline  is  not 
fully  understood,  but  in  the  Illinois  valley  a  decrease  in  food  sup¬ 
plies  resulted  in  a  drastic  decline  in  scaup  abundance  (Kills  et  al., 

1966:  18).  Anderson  (1959:  317)  found  that  lesser  scaup  fad  on  plant 
aecerlal  10  percent  of  the  tine  in  the  upper  Illinois  River  and  in 
the  Mississippi  River  above  Pools  24,  25,  and  26.  The  fingernail  clam, 
a  major  food  source  of  the  lesser  scaup,  was  found  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  in  these  reaches  of  Che  two  rivers  than  in  the  project  area. 

Therefore,  aquatic  plants  are  probably  store  important  to  the  lesser 
scaup  diet  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26.  The  decrease  of  aquatic  plants  in 
the  late  1960 'a  would  adversely  affect  the  leaser  scaup  utilization 
of  the  project  area. 

The  mallard  has  been  the  principal  species  benefited  by  Che  pool 
impoundments  and  refuges.  Mallard  use  of  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years  (Figure  15).  Although  mallards  are  able  to  obtain 
a  large  share  of  their  food  from  waste  corn  left  in  the  fields  after 
hawest,  the  Increased  water  acreage  is  valuable  as  resting  sites.  The 
loss  of  aquatic  plants  affected  mallards  less  chan  other  species;  they 
feed  in  shallow  water  primarily  on  seeds  of  moist  soil  plants.  Federal 
and  state  agencies  as  well  as  numerous  private  duck  clubs  have  de¬ 
veloped  law  leveed  areas  for  the  development  of  moist  soil  waterfowl 
foods  on  areas  adjacent  to  Pools  24-26.  The  presence  of  sianagad 
waterfowl  areas  lateral  to  the  project  area  has  increased  mallard  use 
in  the  project  area. 

The  wood  duck  is  the  primary  breeding  duck  in  the  project  area. 

Natural  cavities  found  in  mature  timber  are  used  by  the  wood  duck 
as  nesting  cavities.  The  clearing  of  extensive  tracts  of  mature  bot¬ 
tomland  forest  prior  to  impoundment  reduced  the  number  of  natural 
cavities  available  for  nesting.  However,  the  increase  in  water  levels 
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as  a  result  of  the  nine-foot  channel  project  increased  backwater  areas 
and  hence  waterfowl  brood  habitat.  Backwater  areas  initially  expanded 
submerged  aquatic  and  marsh  acreage  which  form  excellent  brood  habitat. 
Increased  sedimentation  and  turbidity  have  decreased  the  value  of  brood 
habitat  in  the  backwater  areas  by  reducing  the  submerged  aquatic  and  marsh 
vegetation.  Increased  effectiveness  of  management  practices  has 
helped  keep  this  duck  plentiful  even  though  its  habitat  has  been  degraded. 

Canada,  blue,  and  snow  geese  use-days  have  increased  in  recent 
years.  The  Illinois  River  portion  of  Pool  26  is  utilized  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Mississippi  River  sections.  The  reason  for  this  in¬ 
crease  is  twofold:  (1)  a  large  increase  in  the  continental  population 
of  Canada  geese  (Bellrose,  1976:  142),  and  (2)  increased  management 
practices  in  the  study  area  by  state,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  private  duck  clubs. 

In  conclusion,  the  nine-foot  navigation  project  initially  bene¬ 
fited  waterfowl  populations.  Increased  backwaters  provided  shallow 
areas  which  supported  both  marsh  and  submerged  aquatic  plant  growth. 

These  areas  provide  additional  feeding,  breeding,  and  loafing  areas 
for  waterfowl.  Hcwever,  as  a  result  of  water  fluctuations  in  Pools 
25  and  26,  waterfowl  feeding  areas  were  degraded  during  several  years. 

The  nine-foot  channel  project  has  also  been  a  factor  which  has  led  to 
increased  sedimentation  and  turbidity  in  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
valleys.  Increased  sedimentation  has  also  occurred  as  a  result  of 
increased  erosion  from  agricultural  lands  in  the  watershed. 

Increased  sedimentation  and  turbidity  have  led  to  the  eventual  loss 
of  submerged  aquatic  plants  in  most  of  the  project  area.  This  loss  of 
plants  has  been  responsible  for  declining  numbers  of  vigeon,  green-wing 
teal,  and  lesser  scaup  in  the  project  area.  In  addition  Increased 
sedimentation  has  filled  shallow  areas  created  by  the  project  which 
once  supported  marsh  plants,  destroying  habitat.  On  the  other  hand 
sedimentation  has  also  created  more  mud  flats  which  produce  moist- 
soil  plants  if  the  proper  water  level  manipulation  occurs. 


Bald  Eagle 

Pools  24,  25,  and  26  fora  one  of  the  more  Important  wintering 
grounds  for  the  bald  eagle  In  the  United  States.  Eagles  funnel  Into 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  from  extensive  breeding  grounds  embracing 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest 
Territories. 

As  ice  covers  the  navigation  pools  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  Increasing  numbers  of  eagles  move  downstream  to  the 
lower  pools.  Because  of  the  variability  In  seasonal  Ice  cover  In  the 
navigation  pools  of  the  upper  river,  the  numbers  found  in  the  project 
area  fluctuate  greatly  during  the  fall  and  winter  (Tables  42,  43,  44,  &  45). 

Pools  24,  25,  and  26  are  the  southern  terminus  for  the  large  con¬ 
centration  of  bald  eagles  wintering  on  the  Mississippi  River.  When 
these  pools  freeze  completely  over,  the  eagles  are  forced  to  disperse 
to  less  satisfactory  feeding  grounds. 

The  nine-foot  channel  project  has  had  both  a  beneficial  and  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  wintering  eagles.  With  the  navigation  dams,  the 
tallwaters  remain  unfrozen  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  previously. 

It  is  there  that  the  eagles  concentrate  to  catch  fish  during  severe 
weather  in  midwinter.  However,  the  lower  parts  of  the  pools  freeze 
over  earlier  than  prior  to  the  project,  because  of  the  reduction  in 
channel  velocity,  thereby  restricting  the  eagles’  feeding  area  early  in 
the  winter. 

Overall,  the  advantages  the  eagles  gain  In  obtaining  fish  from  the 
open  tallwaters  in  midwinter  probably  outweigh  the  early  winter  loss  of 
more  extensive  feeding  grounds  caused  by  the  navigation  project. 

Herons  and  Their  Allies 

The  family  Ardeldae  is  represented  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  by  the 
great  blue  heron,  common  egret,  black-crowned  night  heron,  green  heron, 
cattle  egret,  American  bittern,  and  least  bittern.  These  are  wading 
birds  that  feed  on  fish,  frogs,  crayfish,  and  other  invertebrates.  All, 
except  the  green  heron  and  bitterns,  breed  In  colonies  which  sometimes 
number  100  and  more  neats. 
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Bald  Eagle  Census  Data  for  the  Mississippi  River.  Pool  24 
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January  of  the  sane  winter;  e.g..  If  November  and  December  of  1977,  January  la  1978. 


Bald  Eagle  Canaua  Data  for  the  Hlaalsalppl  River,  Pool  25 


January  of  the  ease  winter;  e.g..  If  November  and  December  of  1977,  January  la  1978. 


Bald  Eagle  Census  Data  for  the  Mississippi  River.  Pool  26 


January  of  the  same  winter;  e.g.,  if  November  and  December  of  1977,  January  Is  1978 


Table  45 

Bald  Eagle  Canaua  Data  for  the  Lower  Illinois  River,  Pool  26 


January  of  tha  sane  winter;  e.g. ,  If  November  and  December  of  1977,  January  ia  1978. 


Table  shove  tha  location  and  tKa  cumber  of  great  blue  Keren 
and  twoa  egret  neat*  In  colonlaa  within  the  project  area.  Celeries 
ware  seat  niserou*  and  naata  were  coat  abundant  in  1942.  Thereafter, 
chare  waa  a  general  decline  through  the  196C*«  and  19TC*#;  cursory  ob¬ 
servation  Indicates  that  the  nimber  of  nesting  cocoon  egrets  and  great 
blue  herons  greatly  decreased  during  tha  first  half  of  tha  1970‘t. 

Grabs r  (1976:  2)  eleo  documented  a  s lnller  decline  In  the  number 
of  breeding  herone  and  egrets  on  tha  Mississippi  River  between  St.  Louis 
end  Cairo.  Be  attributed  the  decline  there  to  two  factors:  (1)  dis¬ 
turbance  of  nesting  colonlaa  by  logging  and  "development",  and  (?)  de¬ 
terioration  In  their  food-gathering  ability  steaming  fron  Increases  In 
turbidity  and  sedimentation. 

In  our  Judgment  the  nine-foot  waterway  Initially  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  breeding  egrets  and  herons  by  enhancing  their  feeding  greunds. 
Their  food  supply  and  feeding  areas  were  increased  bv  the  expensin',  in 
water  surface  area,  particularly  In  the  lower  one-third  cf  each  naviga¬ 
tion  pool. 

Tha  clearing  of  bottomland  forests  In  the  impoundment  area  resulted 
lo  losses  In  potential  neat  sites,  but  It  would  sees  that  sufficient 
bottomland  hardwoods  remain  to  provide  adequate  nest  sites.  The  In¬ 
creased  turbidity  and  sedimentation  of  backwater  areas  In  recent 
years  appears  to  be  an  Important  factor  In  the  recent  catastrophic 
decline  in  the  abundance  of  herons  and  egrets. 

Cormorants 

Tha  double-created  cormorant  was  a  common  migratory  visitor  and 
bred  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  cormorant  waa 
Hated  aa  occurring  in  occasional  flocks  in  August  1688  near  Quincy, 
Illinois  (Carman,  1896:  131).  Smith  (1911:  17)  recorded  several  cormorants 
naatlng  on  Clear  Lake  near  Havana,  Illinois.  Praegcr  (1925:  570)  re¬ 
ported  that  in  1890  the  double-crested  cormorant  was  abundant  in  April 
and  October  near  Keokuk,  Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Mills,  Star- 
rett,  and  Bellrose  (1966:  21)  stated  Chet  aa  many  as  15,000  cormorants 
were  in  the  lover  Illinois  velley  on  October  16,  1950. 


Table 


Location  ami  Site  of  Coaaoo  Egret  end  Greet  Blue  Heron  Nesting  Colonies 

lo  Poole  25,  end  2£ 


1958  1962  1966  1967  1975  1976 


Location 

CE* 

GBH1 

CE 

GBH 

CE 

GBH 

CE 

GBR 

CE 

GBH 

CE 

CBH 

Lake  Meredosla 

90 

500 

ISO 

113 

0 

0 

Sutvood 

0 

30 

0 

10 

Gref  ton 

i5 

150 

72 

70 

*> 

n 

Gilead  (3  all** 
north) 

55 

100 

100 

50 

25 

200 

160 

f 

n 

7 

Clarke*! lie 

250 

110 

180 

120 

115 

30 

35 

80 

7 

7 

7 

Golden  Eagle 

0 

26 

7 

*> 

Blackburn  Island 
(north  of  Louisiana, 
Missouri ) 

100 

no 

*5 

Total 

250 

300 

280 

870 

165 

301 

335 

535 

0 

30 

0 

10 

*CE  •  Cosbou  Egret. 

^CBH  *  Greet  Blue  Heron. 
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A  rapid  decline  in  cormorant  numbers  has  occurred  since  1950.  By 
1965  only  22  cormorants  were  observed  on  an  aerial  inventory  of  water 
birds  in  the  Illinois  River  valley.  Between  1965  and  1972  cormorants 
were  only  observed  once  during  the  fall  waterfowl  census  flight  of 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River  valleys  made  by  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey.  In  recent  years  a  gradual  increase  in  cormorant  num¬ 
bers  has  occurred  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(Table  47  ). 

The  cause  for  the  dramatic  decline  in  cormorant  numbers  is  not  known 
at  this  time.  However,  the  implementation  of  the  nine-foot  channel 
appears  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  cormorant. 

Shorebirds  and  Related  Species 

At  times  large  numbers  of  shorebirds,  gulls,  and  terns,  members 
of  the  order  Charadriif ormes ,  occur  within  Pools  24-26.  Shorebirds 
are  most  abundant  from  mid-summer  through  early  fall  when  mud  flats 
are  exposed  by  receding  water.  This  condition  is  prevalent  only  in 
those  summers  that  river  flows  are  minimal. 

Three  areas  within  the  project  area  are  noted  for  shorebird  con¬ 
centrations:  (1)  Lake  Meredosia  on  the  Illinois  River  at  the  upper 
end  of  Pool  26,  (2)  Calhoun  Refuge,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  River,  and  (3)  Batchtown  area,  at  the  lower  end  of  Pool 
25. 

A  list  of  the  occurrence  of  shorebirds  and  gulls  on  the  three  areas 
is  shown  in  Table  48.  The  most  abundant  sandpipers  are  the  following: 
pectoral,  least,  semipalmated,  and  lesser  yellowlegs.  Other  important 
shorebirds  are  killdeer,  woodcock,  and  common  snipe. 

Gulls  are  many  times  more  phundant  than  terns,  which  occur  late 
in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  gulls  are  most 
numerous  from  mid-fall  through  mid-spring.  During  this  period  many 
thousands  occur  within  the  project  area.  Ring-billed  gulls  composed 
the  bulk  of  the  birds,  followed  by  herring  gulls. 

Increased  sedimentation  has  resulted  in  the  filling  of  marshy  areas 
creating  shallows  which  are  exposed  during  the  low  water  in  summer  and  fall. 
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Table  47 

Cormorant  Census  Data  for  Pools  24,  25,  and  26,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  1968-1977 


observed,  1969-1971,  1973,  1976.  126  =  Pool  26,  Illinois  River;  M26  «  Pool  26 


Table  48 

Shorebirds  and  Related  Species 


Meredosia 

Calhoun 

Batchtown 

American  Avocet 

a 

X 

American  Golden  Plover 

X 

Black-Bellied  Plover 

X 

Semlpalmated  Plover 

X 

Kllldeer 

*b 

* 

* 

Buff -Breasted  Sandpiper 

X 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

X 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

X 

X 

X 

Willet 

X 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

* 

X 

X 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

* 

X 

X 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

* 

X 

X 

Short-Billed  Dowitcher 

X 

X 

Long-Billed  Dowitcher 

X 

X 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

* 

* 

X 

Dunlin 

X 

X 

Sanderling 

X 

Least  Sandpiper 

* 

X 

Semlpalmated  Sandpiper 

* 

X 

X 

Western  Sandpiper 

X 

Wilson's  Phalarope 

X 

X 

X 

American  Woodcock 

X 

* 

* 

Common  Snipe 

X 

* 

* 

Herring  Gull 

* 

* 

* 

Ring-Billed  Gull 

X 

* 

* 

Franklin's  Gull 

X 

Common  Tern 

X 

X 

Forster's  Tern 

X 

X 

Caspian  Tern 

X 

X 

Black  Tern 

* 

X 

X 

ax  “  present. 

***  ■  1,000  or  more  use  days. 


In  the  years  that  pool  levels  recede  from  mid-summer  on,  the  navigation 
project  is  beneficial  to  shorebirds.  Under  these  conditions,  more  mud 
flats  are  available  than  during  the  pre-project  years. 

Gulls  and  terns  also  benefited  from  the  nine-foot  channel  project. 
More  surface  water  was  created,  increasing  their  food  source,  minnows 
and  other  fishes. 

Other  Game  Species 

Several  other  game  species  are  found  in  the  study  area.  The  bob- 
white  quail,  rlngneck  pheasant,  mourning  dove  and  wild  turkey  are  the 
four  major  game  birds  found  In  the  study  area.  These  species  dwell  in 
open  forests,  hedgerows,  and  cropland  (Robbins  et  al. ,  1966:  82,  90, 

154).  Inundation  or  logging  of  bottomlands  in  conjunction  with  the 
nine-foot  channel  had  a  minimal  effect  on  these  habitats  and  subse¬ 
quently  these  birds. 

The  American  woodcock  and  common  snipe  are  found  in  moist  wood¬ 
lands  and  along  marshes  and  river  banks  (Robbins  et  al.,  1966:  126). 

The  moist  bottomlands  of  Fools  24,  25,  and  26  supply  feeding  habitat 
for  migrating  woodcock  and  snipe.  A  small  number  of  breeding  wood¬ 
cock  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  also  exploit  this  habitat.  Inundation 
of  bottomland  as  a  result  of  the  nine-foot  channel  probably  destroyed 
feeding  sites  used  by  the  woodcock  and  snipe. 

The  common  gallinule,  sora,  and  Virginia  rail  breed  on  and  migrate 
through  the  study  area  (Sanderson,  1977:  112,  60,  49).  These  birds 
breed  and  feed  in  marsh  areas  (Sanderson,  1976:  110,  58,  46).  The  nine- 
foot  channel  Initially  created  additional  marsh  areas,  providing  more 
habitat  for  these  birds.  Increased  sedimentation,  attributed  primarily  to 
agricultural  pollution  coupled  with  the  dams'  slowing  the  current  and 
deepening  the  water,  has  filled  marsh  areas,  reducing  the  initial 
benefit  to  these  species. 

Other  Avifauna 

Song  birds  (Passeriformes)  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  birds. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  embracing  over  100  species  migrate 
through  the  project  area.  About  50  species  remain  to  breed.  Quantitative 
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data  on  these  birds  are  not  available,  but  general  conclusions  can 
be  drawn. 

Most  of  the  passerine  species  that  frequent  the  project  area  are 
associated  with  the  bottomland  forest.  Extensive  clearing  of  the  bottom¬ 
land  forest  in  preparation  for  pool  impoundment  was  destructive  of 
habitats  used  by  song  birds  both  in  migration  and  for  breeding.  Breeding 
song  birds  most  affected  were:  great  crested  flycatcher,  wood  pewee, 
tree  swallow,  black-capped  chickadee,  tufted  timouse,  white-breasted 
nuthatch,  house  wren,  Bewick's  wren,  Carolina  wren,  wood  thrush,  red¬ 
eyed  vireo,  warbling  vireo,  prothonotary  warbler,  yellow-throat,  and 
American  redstart. 

Other  birds,  closely  allied  to  Passeriformes ,  that  were  adversely 
affect  by  clearing  bottomland  timber  are  the  following  woodpeckers: 
pileated,  hairy,  downy,  red-bellied,  and  red-headed. 

The  only  area  that  wasn't  cleared  was  Calhoun  Point  in  Pool  26. 

A  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey,  and  National  Park  Service  allowed  this  area  to 
be  flooded.  Inundation  killed  mature  timber,  temporarily  creating  additional 
habitat  for  woodpeckers  and  cavity-nesting  birds.  The  major  species  of  birds 
that  were  affected  are  the  red-bellied,  red-headed,  downy,  hairy, 
and  pileated  woodpeckers;  the  yellow-shafted  flicker;  tree  swallow; 
and  prothonotary  warbler  (Yeager,  1949:  62).  For  the  song  birds  and 
woodpeckers  there  was  no  mitigation  for  the  extensive  bottomland 
forests  that  were  cleared. 

Muskrats 

The  implementation  of  the  nine-foot  channel  benefited  muskrat 
populations  on  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  Muskrats  depend  on  marsh  vegetation  for  both  feeding  and 
house  construction.  The  implementation  of  Pools  26  and  25  in  1938 
created  600  acres  of  shallow  vater  at  Calhoun  Point,  Illinois  and 
approximately  1,000  acres  at  Batchtown,  Illinois.  Much  of  this 
acreage  supported  marsh  vegetation  creating  habitat  for  muskrats. 

The  importance  of  these  vater  areas  is  reflected  by  partial  counts  of 
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of  trappers'  catches  for  Calhoun  Point  taken  from  Yeager  and  Rennels 
(1943:  49).  Harvested  muskrats  numbered  50  to  75  during  the  1938-39 
trapping  season  and  jumped  to  225  during  the  1939-40  season.  Other 
marsh  habitat  created  by  the  nine-foot  channel  would  have  had  similar 
beneficial  effects  on  muskrat  populations. 

Increased  sedimentation  caused  by  intensified  agricultural  tillage, 
coupled  with  decreased  water  velocity  and  increased  water  levels  as 
a  result  of  the  navigation  dams,  have  filled  in  shallow  marsh  areas. 

The  plants  that  occupied  these  areas,  mainly  river  bulrush  and  smart- 
weeds,  are  used  by  muskrats  to  build  houses  (Brown and  Yeager,  1943:  456).  As 
a  result  of  sedimentation,  many  of  the  marsh  plants  which  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Increase  of  muskrat  populations  had  been  replaced  by 
moist  soil  species.  Narrative  reports  for  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (Calhoun  and  Batchtown  units)  indicate  that  by  1960 
muskrats  had  gradually  changed  from  building  houses  to  using  bank  dens. 

The  initial  benefit  derived  from  the  nine-foot  channel  project  has 
retrogressed  as  a  result  of  sedimentation. 

Information  obtained  from  narrative  reports  also  indicates  that 
extreme  fluctuations  as  a  result  of  manipulation  of  pool  levels  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  muskrat  populations.  Keenlyue  (1974:  20), 

Bellrose  (1943:  175),  and  Steele  (1946:  20)  have  found  that  extreme 
fluctuations  adversely  affect  muskrat  populations  in  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Illinois  Rivers.  Steele  (1946:  20)  indicated  a  drawdown  of 
six  or  more  Inches  following  a  freeze-up  after  muskrats  had  established 
winter  quarters  and  gathered  emergency  food  supplies  would  force  many 
of  the  animals  to  abandon  their  lodges  during  mid-winter  due  to  inac¬ 
cessibility  of  food  in  the  vicinity  of  their  lodge.  The  dams  could  be 
beneficial  for  muskrats  by  stabilizing  water  levels.  However,  draw¬ 
downs,  especially  in  Pool  25  in  1951,  1954,  1955,  and  1961,  have  been 
deleterious  to  muskrats. 

Muskrat  populations  at  the  Calhoun  and  Batchtown  units  of  Mark 
Twain  National  Wildlife  Refuge  increased  initially  but  declined  in  the 
middle  1940's  as  a  result  of  pool  level  manipulation.  The  population 
then  began  to  Increase  in  the  1950 's  until  the  middle  1960's  except 
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during  periods  of  extreme  water  fluctuations.  They  remained  stable 
until  the  severe  floods  of  1969  and  1970  reduced  their  numbers.  Musk¬ 
rat  populations  made  a  minor  recovery  following  the  floods  and  have 
remained  stable.  The  nine-foot  channel  project  initially  benefited 
muskrats;  however,  due  to  sedimentation  and  subsequent  destruction  of 
aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  much  of  the  early  benefits  have  been  lost. 

Beaver 

The  beaver  was  once  conmon  along  rivers  and  streams  in  both  Illinois 
and  Missouri  until  the  1800's.  Their  numbers  gradually  decreased  as  a 
result  of  overtrapping  and  destruction  of  habitat.  Only  a  few  colonies 
remained  in  Missouri  in  1895  (Schwartz,  1959:  165).  By  the  late  1800's 
or  early  1900's  beaver  were  exterminated  in  Illinois  (Hoffmeister  and 
Mohr,  1972:  156).  The  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  reintroduced 
beavers  in  Jersey  County  (Illinois  River  Pool  26)  In  1936.  Several  other 
reintroductions  were  made  in  southern  Illinois  from  1935-1938  (Mohr, 

1943:  533).  The  repopulation  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  north  Missouri  was  the  result  of  colonization  by  either  remnants  of 
the  original  population  or  migrants  from  farther  upstream  (Schwartz,  1959: 
165) .  As  a  result  of  these  reintroductions  and  movements  from  ad¬ 
jacent  areas,  the  beaver  is  now  a  common  mammal  of  Pools  24,  25,  and 
26  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Perusal  of  narrative  reports  written  by  management  personnel  of  the 
Mark  Twain  Natloanl  Refuge  system,  Calhoun  and  Batchtown  units  (Pools 
26  and  25)  indicate  that  beaver  populations  have  steadily  increased  from 
1949  until  the  mld-1960's.  The  populations  have  remained  static  from 
the  mld-1960’s  to  the  present  time. 

Two  possible  factors  responsible  for  the  Increase  in  beaver  popu¬ 
lations  would  be  low  pelt  prices  and  increased  sedimentation  (Table  49  ). 
Since  the  repopulation  of  beaver  in  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River 
valleys,  the  price  of  beaver  pelts  has  been  low.  This  has  resulted  in 
little  trapping  pressure,  allowing  the  beaver  population  to  grow.  In¬ 
creased  sedimentation,  which  has  been  a  result  of  agricultural  erosion 
and  implementation  of  the  nine-foot  channel,  may  have  been  beneficial 
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Table  49 


Fur  Harvest  and  Average  Pelt  Prices  for  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  the  Northeast  Portion  of  Missouri 


Raccoon  Fur  Harvest  Muskrat  Fur  Harvest 


Missouri 

N.E.Mo. 

Ave. 

,  Price 

Missouri 

N.E.Mo. 

Ave. 

,  Price 

1934-35 

15,644 

$  1.80 

67,058 

$  0.80 

1940-41 

11,000 

2.15 

120,000 

1.30 

1941 

13,517 

3.00 

85,464 

1.15 

1942 

14,547 

3.10 

104,872 

1.70 

1943 

27,598 

4.40 

182,846 

1.90 

1944 

38,106 

2.16 

173,347 

1.80 

1945 

53,347 

13,810 

2.50 

212,269 

41,389 

2.00 

1946 

77,564 

20,504 

1.50 

217,847 

42,113 

1.50 

1947 

71,804 

17,932 

1.00 

118,670 

15,274 

2.30 

1948 

79,793 

20,697 

1.00 

76,034 

9,237 

1.75 

1949 

83,007 

19,787 

0.90 

115,861 

13,224 

1.25 

1950 

94,854 

23,609 

1.80 

139,197 

11,673 

1.85 

1951 

100,586 

25,368 

1.70 

111,542 

12,177 

1.55 

1952 

120,803 

31,251 

1.00 

120,435 

15,264 

1.10 

1953 

108,641 

28,127 

1.00 

63,455 

8,812 

0.90 

1954 

104,828 

30,829 

1.00 

43,116 

6,053 

1.00 

1955 

121,906 

34,464 

1.40 

38,036 

4,897 

1.20 

1956 

122,991 

29,442 

1.05 

67,139 

11,495 

0.92 

1957 

112,284 

28,432 

0.85 

46,805 

7,986 

0.70 

1958 

77,963 

19,691 

0.65 

53,182 

7,592 

0.60 

1959 

135,870 

35,481 

1.50 

119,766 

18,111 

0.75 

1960 

141,106 

34,076 

1.45 

86,282 

12,252 

0.65 

1961 

137,779 

31,582 

1.60 

65,431 

11,589 

0.67 

1962 

201,308 

46,911 

1.95 

119,754 

25,815 

0.90 

1963 

132,242 

29,182 

1.15 

101,883 

24,078 

1.15 

1964 

138,720 

33,033 

1.00 

90,311 

26,500 

1.02 

1965 

155,147 

37,811 

1.70 

128,256 

40,064 

1.40 

1966 

140,836 

33,873 

1.60 

130,026 

36,619 

0.91 

1967 

108,604 

24,831 

1.75 

63,657 

15,411 

0.75 

1968 

152,547 

34,162 

3.87 

64,209 

14,013 

0.91 

1969 

203,665 

44,976 

2.55 

105,425 

25,691 

1.10 

1970 

120,796 

28,015 

1.12 

71,911 

19,998 

0.92 

1971 

173,335 

39,755 

2.60 

92,993 

23,154 

1.30 

1972 

194,429 

43,760 

6.65 

69,012 

16,289 

2.05 

1973 

234,233 

48,279 

7.45 

58,341 

12,436 

2.15 

1974 

255,910 

58,738 

7.35 

94,009 

27,891 

2.40 

1975 

276,524 

59,670 

13.90 

89,727 

22,289 

3.00 

1976 

247,671 

52,810 

17.10 

82,708 

17,423 

4.10 

Sheet  1  of  2 
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Table  49  (concluded) 


Beaver  Fur  Harvest  Mink  Fur  Harvest 


Missouri 

N.E.Mo. 

Ave. 

Price 

Missouri 

N.E.Mo. 

Ave. 

Price 

1934-35 

1940-41 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

25* 

27.06 

11,598 

13,626 

7,888 

6,637 

10,436 

11,156 

14,144 

3,428 

$  2.10 
5.60 
6.80 
5.60 
10.00 

10.50 

25.50 

1946 

27* 

8 

18.00 

22,658 

6,041 

14.00 

1947 

43* 

18.70 

19,104 

4,388 

26.00 

1948 

32* 

16.29 

closed  season 

14.00 

1949 

166* 

11 

10.43 

16,110 

2,783 

15.00 

1950 

247* 

20 

10.00 

19,946 

2,968 

22.00 

1951 

197* 

8 

9.92 

15,987 

1,923 

16.00 

1952 

485® 

106 

6.06 

21,359 

2,151 

15.00 

1953 

1,893 

336 

5.00 

15,552 

1,505 

14.00 

1954 

2,333 

447 

5.25 

11,060 

1,243 

18.00 

1955 

3,132 

580 

5.80 

8,120 

779 

17.00 

1956 

3,927 

829 

3.00 

8,682 

974 

14.00 

1957 

2,177 

492 

3.50 

7,052 

720 

10.50 

1958 

1,950 

510 

3.60 

8,210 

605 

12.00 

1959 

3,864 

952 

3.95 

14,829 

1,409 

14.00 

1960 

5,091 

1,084 

4.30 

10,014 

769 

10.30 

1961 

3,268 

889 

5.00 

7,655 

605 

8.50 

1962 

6,437 

1,959 

4.70 

11,929 

1,154 

10.60 

1963 

6,068 

1,655 

5.60 

10,126 

922 

10.30 

1964 

4,187 

1,109 

5.13 

7,773 

809 

7.90 

1965 

4,190 

1,330 

5.33 

7,126 

877 

7.00 

1966 

5,607 

1,607 

6.40 

7,029 

845 

6.30 

1967 

2,989 

675 

7.85 

3,749 

411 

6.00 

1968 

2,567 

359 

8.15 

5,122 

453 

8.42 

1969 

3,771 

504 

7.00 

6,949 

628 

6.15 

1970 

2,257 

197 

4.65 

4,202 

440 

3.95 

1971 

2,938 

303 

5.35 

5,433 

741 

5.30 

1972 

3,275 

455 

9.35 

5,437 

676 

11.10 

1973 

2,098 

182 

8.20 

5,198 

380 

11.05 

1974 

3,246 

526 

5.75 

6,622 

619 

6.45 

1975 

2,320 

349 

4.80 

5,863 

641 

7.70 

1976 

5,888 

721 

8.30 

6,875 

505 

14.10 

*Daaage  permits  only, 

Sheet 
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Co  Che  beaver.  Mud  flaCs  created  through  sedimentation  have  been 
pioneered  by  black  willow,  cottonwood,  and  silver  maple  trees,  which 
are  preferred  foods  of  the  beaver. 

Probably  the  9-foot  channel  project  had  little  effect  on  potential 
beaver  habitat.  It  was  both  destructive  and  beneficial,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  flooding:  too  much  was  destructive  of  beaver  habitat, 
moderate  inundation  was  beneficial. 

Raccoon 

Raccoons  are  present  throughout  Illinois  and  Missouri  with  the 
highest  densities  found  in  extensively  wooded  bottomland  areas.  Bot¬ 
tomland  forests  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River  valleys  provide 
excellent  habitat  for  the  raccoon  with  number  reaching  100  animals  per 
square  mile  under  favorable  conditions  (personal  communication,  Glen 
Sanderson,  wildlife  biologist,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey).  Ma¬ 
turity  of  bottomland  forest  and  a  plentiful  water  supply  Improve  the 
quality  of  habitat. 

Trapping  studies  have  indicated  that  raccoon  populations  decreased 
in  Illinois  during  the  1930's  (Brown  and  Yeager ,  1943:  463).  During 
1938-39,  Brown  and  Yeager  reported  a  density  of  5  raccoons  per  square 
mile  in  Calhoun  County.  This  was  the  heaviest  raccoon  population 
encountered  during  their  fur  resource  study  of  Illinois,  which  indicates 
the  Importance  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River  bottomland  forest. 
Beginning  in  the  1940 'a  the  raccoon  population  began  to  increase,  and 
it  is  now  abundant  in  both  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  valleys. 

Furbearer  harvest  studies  vere  obtained  from  Dave  Erickson,  small 
game  biologist  for  the  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation.  Tables  50-53 
illustrates  the  increased  fur  harvest  of  raccoons  in  the  counties  of 
Missouri  bordering  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  on  the  Mississippi,  which  is 
indicative  of  the  increase  in  raccoon  population  bordering  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Fur  harvest  figures  from  the  Missouri  DOC  indicate  than  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  state  consistently  harvests  more  raccoons.  The 
rising  market  value  of  pelts  the  last  few  years  has  resulted  in  the 
large  Increase  of  raccoons  harvested  in  1975  and  1976  (Tabic  49). 
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Missouri  Fur  Hsrvest  for  Counties  in  the  Study  Area,  1951-1977:  Ralls  Count 
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1976-77  100  570  19  1,412  2,014  24  4  37  18  236 


Trapping  Opos-  Striped  Musk.-  Spotted  Red  Grey  Bob- 

Permits  sum  Skunk  rat  Skunk  Raccoon  Mink  Weasel  Fox  Fox  Coyote  cat  Beaver  Badger 


Missouri  Fur  Harvest  for  Count  leu  In  the  Study  Area,  19 51-1977:  St.  Charlss  Count 
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1976-77  216  532  55  2,705  6  1,862  79  32  46  136 


The  nine-foot  channel  affected  raccoon  population  in  several 
ways.  An  Increase  in  water  area  initially  provided  more  feeding 
habitat  for  raccoons,  but  in  recent  years  sedimentation  reduced  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  aquatic  food.  Slower  current  velocity  and 
deeper  water  as  a  result  of  the  nine-foot  channel  coupled  with  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  runoff  have  silted  in  valuable  marsh  areas  which 
provide  feeding  areas  for  raccoons.  Extensive  bottomland  clearing 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  implementation  of  the  nine-foot  channel 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  Calhoun  County  destroyed 
habitat,  forcing  raccoons  into  the  uplands  (brown  and  Yeager,  1943: 

463). 

Population  data  for  raccoons  found  exclusively  in  the  bottomland 
forest  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  are  not  available:  therefore,  a 
quantitative  interpretation  of  raccoon  populations  affected  by  the  nine- 
foot  channel  is  not  possible. 

Mink 

The  mink,  an  animal  that  is  highly  adaptable  and  at  home  on  land 
or  in  the  water,  was  reported  by  Yeager  (1949:  60)  as  being  affected 
by  the  Calhoun  Point  inundation  on  Pool  26  of  the  Illinois  River  less 
than  any  other  fur  species. 

The  abundance  of  mink  is  a  function  of  shoreline:  the  more  shore¬ 
line,  the  greater  the  potential  population  of  this  species.  The 
amount  of  shoreline  decreased  in  the  lower  third  of  Pools  24-26  with 
the  submergence  of  islands;  shoreline  was  enhanced  in  the  middle  third 
of  the  pools,  and  remained  about  the  same  in  the  upper  third. 

Therefore,  potential  mink  habitat  both  decreased  and  Increased  as 
a  result  of  the  9-foot  channel  project.  Overall  the  losses  and 
benefits  probably  balanced.  Although  no  quantitative  data  on  mink 
Inhabiting  the  bottoms  arm  available,  narrative  reports  for  the  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Batchtown  units  of  the  Mark  Twain  Refuge  system  indicate  that 
mink  populations  fluctuated  as  a  result  of  pool  operations 
during  the  1940's  and  early  L950's.  The  populations  Increased  steadily 
until  the  mid- 1960's  and  then  declined.  This  decline  is  presumably  a 
result  of  two  factors:  (1)  a  loss  of  marsh  habitat  attributed  to  sedi¬ 
mentation,  and  (2)  trapping  pressure  (Tables  50-53) . 
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Other  Furbearers 

Several  other  furbearers  occur  in  the  bottomland  forest  of  Pools 
24-26  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers.  Furbearers  that  occupied 
high  semi-dry  bottoms  were  adversely  affected  by  Inundation.  Yeager 
(1949:  60,  61)  indicated  that  striped  skunks,  both  red  and  gray  foxes, 
and  opossums  were  evicted  from  flooded  bottoms  at  Calhoun  Point,  which 
is  in  Pool  26  at  the  confluence  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
No  quantitative  data  are  available  for  furbearers  inhabiting  the  bottoms 
of  Pools  24-26.  Fur  harvest  records  for  the  Missouri  counties  bor¬ 
dering  the  project  area  are  given  in  Tables  50-53.  However,  these 
figures  Include  data  for  areas  other  than  the  bottomlands  bordering  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  felt  that  inundation  of  bottomlands  in  Pools  24-26 
as  a  result  of  the  nine-foot  channel  had  an  adverse  effect  on  furbearers 
that  occupy  this  habitat. 

White-Tailed  Deer 

As  a  result  of  forest  clearing  and  hunting  pressure,  white- tailed 
deer  had  been  extirpated  from  Illinois  and  Missouri  in  the  early  1900’s. 
By  the  1930's  as  a  result  of  relntroductlons  and  immigration,  the 
deer  population  began  to  Increase  until  it  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  allow  sport  hunting  to  reopen  in  the  1950's  in  most  counties  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  The  first  deer  were  observed  on  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Calhoun  and  Batcbtown  Divisions)  in  1950. 

The  bottomland  forest  of  the  lower  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
provides  some  of  the  best  habitat  for  deer  in  the  western  portion  of 
Illinois.  The  heavily  wooded  section  near  Beardstown  has  one  of  the 
largest  populations  found  along  the  length  of  the  Illinois  River.  Deer 
kill  figures  for  counties  bordering  the  Illinois  River  were  obtained 
from  Forrest  Loomis,  deer  biologist  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  (Table  54).  They  include  deer  killed  in  both  upland  and 
bottomland  areas.  Actual  numbers  of  deer  inhabiting  bottomland  forest 
are  not  available,  but  the  comparative  distribution  of  deer  populations 
along  the  Illinois  valley  are  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  the  kill. 
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Table  54 


Illinois  Dear  Kill  Figures  for  Counties  Bordering 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  Pools  24,  25.  and  26 


1974 

1975 

1976 

County 

Harvest 

HS 

Harvest 

HS~ 

Schuyler 

244 

3.6 

330 

3.5 

311 

3.4 

Cass 

116 

5.4 

82 

8.2 

103 

6.S 

Broun 

245 

4.0 

312 

3.8 

317 

3.5 

Morgan 

72 

5.1 

115 

4.5 

82 

6.0 

Pike 

461 

3.4 

577 

3.4 

527 

3.5 

Scott 

79 

4.6 

99 

5.2 

97 

5.0 

Calhoun 

133 

5.3 

132 

6.7 

133 

6.4 

Greene 

101 

4.8 

118 

4.7 

120 

4.0 

Jersey 

46 

9.9 

48 

10.8 

48 

10.0 

Madison 

28 

8.9 

44 

7.3 

41 

6.8 

*HS  •  Hunter  success,  number  of  bunters/number  of  deer  killed. 
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The  removal  of  vase  acreages  of  bottomland  forest  in  preparation 
for  impounding  waters  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
much  potentially  Important  deer  range.  The  greatest  single  area  of  loss 
occurred  between  Grafton  and  Bardin  in  Pool  26. 

In  Missouri  the  largest  population  of  deer  occurs  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  but  sizeable  numbers  are  found  in  the  bottomlands 
adjacent  to  Pools  24,  25,  and  26.  Deer  kill  figures  for  the  counties 
bordering  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  were  obtained  from  Vayne  Porath,  deer 
biologist  with  the  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation  (Table  55  ).  Like 
the  figures  from  Illinois,  they  include  deer  killed  in  both  upland  and 
bottomland  areas  but  represent  the  distribution  of  deer  killed  along 
the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  estimated  that  from  30-40  deer  per 
square  mile  occupy  the  bottomland  timber  of  Pools  24,  25,  and  26.  The 
continued  clearing  of  bottomland  timber  throughout  Illinois  and  Missouri 
as  a  result  of  intensified  agricultural  practices  has  reduced  deer  habitat 
and  Increased  the  value  of  the  remaining  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River 
bottomland  forest.  Further  destruction  of  bottomland  timber  through 
clearing  or  inundation  would  adversely  affect  the  deer  population. 

Squirrels 

TWo  species  of  squirrels  occupy  the  floodplain  forest  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  fox  squirrel,  usually  the  most 
numerous ,  occupies  both  extensive  and  small  tracts  of  woods,  while  the 
grey  squirrel,  which  is  often  less  abundant,  usually  occurs  only  in  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  of  mature  woodlands.  The  main  food  source  of  both  species 
is  mast  of  hardwood  trees  and  flowers,  fruits,  and  buds  of  elms  and 
maples.  Mature  trees  also  provide  hollows  for  breeding  and  protection. 

The  nine-foot  channel  project  adversely  affected  squirrel  populations 
in  two  ways:  (1)  logging  of  mature  trees  in  preparation  for  inunda¬ 
tion,  end  (2)  Increased  water  levels  which  affected  survival  of  mature 
trees. 

The  Illinois  River  bottomland  can  support  a  density  of  up  to  two 
squirrels  per  acre,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  habitat  (personal 
communication,  January  24,  1978,  S.  Havera,  squirrel  biologist,  Illinois 


Table  55 


Missouri  Deer  Kill  Figures  for  Counties  Bordering 
the  Mississippi  River,  Pools  24,  25,  and  26 


St.  Charles 

Lincoln 

Pike 

Ralls 

1954 

2* 

12a 

20* 

1955 

7* 

17a 

15* 

1956 

lla 

lla 

17* 

1957 

12a 

26a 

29* 

1958 

42a 

41a 

51* 

1959 

132 

181 

180 

60* 

1960 

178 

227 

195 

47* 

1961 

121 

137a 

201 

56* 

1962 

186 

141 

138 

213 

1963 

182 

162 

188 

49* 

1964 

218 

167 

186 

195 

1965 

209 

106* 

199 

66* 

1966 

217 

155 

203 

248 

1967 

149a 

111* 

207 

96* 

1968 

163 

119 

209 

249 

1969 

257 

186 

248 

140* 

1970 

230 

165 

263 

377 

1971 

262 

186 

315 

414 

1972 

330 

198 

309 

362 

1973 

278 

224 

406 

514 

1974 

307 

184* 

td 

'O 

CM 

282* 

1975 

444 

546 

759 

782 

1976 

446 

388 

599 

624 

*Bucks  only  season. 
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Natural  History  Survey,  Urbana,  Illinois).  Don  Christison  estimated 
that  the  Mississippi  Elver  bottoms  o£  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  would  support 
one  or  two  squirrels  per  acre  depending  on  maturity  and  species  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  bottomland  forest  (personal  communication,  January  16, 

1978,  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation) .  A  population  average  of 
one  squirrel  per  acre  is  considered  a  normal  fall  density.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  addition  of  forest  acreage,  which  was  a  result  of 
black  willows  pioneering  newly  formed  mud  flats  as  a  result  of  Increased 
sedimentation,  provides  little  additional  habitat.  Black  willows  are 
of  minimal  Importance  to  squirrels  and  provide  neither  food  nor  nesting 
sites. 

The  nine-foot  channel  project  had  an  adverse  effect  on  squirrel 
population  by  the  destruction  of  habitat  through  inundation  and  clearing 
of  bottomland  forest.  Also,  as  a  result  of  this  loss  of  timber  and 
the  creation  of  more  edge  habitat,  the  species  composition  changed  from 
proportionally  more  grey  squirrels  to  proportionally  more  fox  squirrels, 
as  was  noted  at  Calhoun  Point  (Yeager,  1949:  61). 

Babbits 

The  cottontail  rabbit  is  ubiquitous  throughout  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
Hoffmeister  and  Mohr  Indicate  that  the  rabbit  is  found  along  fencerows 
and  margins  of  wood  lots,  forest  edges,  and  dry  bottomlands  (1972:  194). 
The  high,  semi-dry  bottomlands  of  the  Mississippi  valley  provided 
habitat  for  the  cottontail  before  the  implementation  of  the  nine-foot 
channel.  Many  of  these  areas  have  now  been  Inundated  by  the  nine-foot 
project  and  have  limited  populations  of  rabbits  in  the  bottomland  (Green, 
1960:  4).  Yeager  (1949:  61)  indicated  that  rabbits  were  notably  scarce 
on  Calhoun  Point  even  before  inundation,  a  result  of  the  very  low,  vet 
nature  of  the  bottomland.  > 

Quantitative  population  figures  are  not  available  for  cottontail 
rabbits  in  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  River  bottomland.  Removal  of 
bottomland  timber  and  subsequent  inundation  would  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  cottontail  rabbit  populations  in  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
River  bottoms. 


SUMMARY 


1.  Agricultural  practices,  such  as  clearing  of  fence  rows  and 
bottomland  timber  and  increased  acreages  of  row  crops  with  increased 
erosion,  are  the  major  contributors  of  increased  sediment  and  turbidity 
to  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  addition,  municipal 
sewage  effluents,  construction  activities,  and  certain  industrial 
discharges  add  to  the  sediment  loads. 

2.  The  9-foot  channel  project  has  also  Increased  turbidity  and 
contributed  sediment  to  backwater  areas.  The  construction  of  the 
navigation  dams  increased  the  water  levels  at  the  dam  sites  in  Pools 
24,  25,'  and  26  by  9,  10,  and  9  feet  respectively.  The  dams  also 
slowed  the  velocity  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  reducing 
their  silt-carrying  capacity  and  resulting  in  a  greater  sedimentation 
rate.  Increased  barge  traffic  associated  with  the  9-foot  channel 
Increased  turbidity  In  two  ways:  (a)  movement  of  the  barges  and  the 
associated  towboat  resuspends  sediment,  and  (b)  the  wake  from  barges 
contributes  to  bank  erosion  and  resuspends  sediment  in  shallow 
areas.  During  rising  river  stages  this  resuspended  sediment  can  be 
carried  into  the  backwaters  where  it  settles,  eventually  destroying 
fish  and  aquatic  wildlife  habitats. 

3.  Backwater  habitat  for  some  species  of  fish,  such  as  carp, 
bass,  and  sunflshes,  increased  following  impoundment  of  the  Mississippi 
River  by  navigation  dams.  Within  the  study  area  of  Pools  24,  25,  and  26, 
there  is  a  total  of  approximately  73  square  miles  of  aquatic  habitat  at 
normal  pool  elevations.  Although  this  certainly  represents  a  gain 

in  backwater  or  slackwater  habitat,  pre-construction  acreage  was 
unavailable  for  comparison.  Physical  loss  of  physical  alteration  of 
backwater  habitat  as  a  result  of  sedimentation  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be  a  problem. 
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4.  No  specific  Information  was  available  on  the  effects  of  Dams 
24,  25,  and  26  on  fish  migration. 

5.  In  the  period  1903  to  1944,  several  fishes  which  prefer  a 
clear-water  environment  with  sand  or  gravel  bottoms  and  appreciable 
current  declined  or  disappeared  from  the  upper  Mississippi  River:  the 
Ozark  minnow,  blackfin  shiner,  redfln  shiner,  steelcolor  shiner. 

Southern  redbelly  dace,  freckled  madtom,  and  crystal  darter.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  forage  fishes,  three  coaoerclal  fishes  (pallid  sturgeon, 
river  redhorse,  and  brown  bullhead)  and  a  predatory  fish  (alligator  gar) 
virtually  disappeared  from  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  pallid  sturgeon 
was  considered  rare  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  in  the  period  1876- 
1903,  and  was  thought  to  prefer  a  swift-water  habitat.  The  river  red- 
horse  is  intolerant  of  turbidity  and  siltatlon,  and  the  brown  bullhead 
is  also  considered  sensitive  to  turbid  waters.  These  changes  In  the 
fish  fauna  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  are  probably  related  to  reduc¬ 
tions  in  current  velocity  caused  by  the  navigation  dams  and  to  increased 
sedimentation  and  turbidity  brought  about  by  both  navigation  dams  and 
increased  sediment  input  from  tributaries. 

6.  Winter  drawdowns  in  Pools  24,  25,  and  26  in  the  1940’s  often 
resulted  in  large  fish  kills.  Winter  drawdown  has  not  been  practiced 
by  the  St.  Louis  District  since  1970. 

7.  There  is  very  little  information  on  the  actual  Impact  on 
fishes  of  maintenance  dredging  of  the  channel,  disposal  of  dredged 
material,  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  regulatory  works  such 
as  dikes  and  bank  revetments.  Dredging  and  deposition  of  dredge 
spoil  may  affect  fish  food  organisms.  Fish  are  known  to  congregate 

in  the  tallwaters  below  the  dams,  and  fishermen  likewise  congregate 
there.  The  fish  probably  gather  below  the  dams  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  the  water  is  swift  and  well-oxygenated  below  the  dams,  (b)  the  dams 
may  Impede  the  normal  upstream  movements  of  certain  fishes,  and  (c) 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  food  organisms,  such  as  insects,  which  are 
continually  swept  off  the  dams  and  locks.  In  a  similar  fashion, 
wing  dikes  and  riprap  may  offer  good  habitat  and  a  source  of  insect 
food  for  certain  species  of  fish. 
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8.  Fish  surveys  conducted  in  1934,  1942,  and  1967  with  hoop  nets 
show  that  the  number  of  game  fish  caught  in  the  Alton  Pool  of  the 
Illinois  River  declined  by  at  least  78  percent  between  1934  and  1942,  and 
declined  further  from  1942  to  1967.  The  catch  of  non-game  fish 
Increased  by  50  to  74  percent  between  1934  and  1942,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  Increases  in  gizzard  shad,  carpsuckers,  and  carp. 

9.  Two  major  changes  which  may  have  affected  fish  populations  in 
the  study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  in  the  period  1934-1942  were: 

(1)  Lock  and  Dam  26  at  Alton  was  put  into  operation  1  May,  1938,  and 

(2)  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  upper  reach  of 
the  Illinois  Waterway  at  Chicago  was  reduced  from  6,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  (cfs)  to  5,000  cfs  starting  31  December  1935  and  further 
reduced  from  5,000  to  1,500  cfs  starting  31  December  1938.  Domestic 
pumpage  was  allowed,  in  addition  to  these  amounts  of  diversion. 

10.  In  a  1942  survey  of  fish  populations  in  the  Alton  Pool  of 
the  Illinois  River,  more  game  fish  were  taken  in  Meredosla  Lake 
(66.35  game  fish  per  net-day)  than  in  side  channels  or  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  (greatest  catch:  26.02  game  fish  per  net-day 
in  the  channel  at  Kampsvllle) .  Meredosla  Lake  has  since  been  de¬ 
graded  by  an  accumulation  of  oxygen-demanding  sediment,  which  probably 
plays  a  role  in  occasional  fish  kills  observed  in  the  summer. 

11.  The  commercial  harvest  of  fish  from  the  study  reach  of 
the  Illinois  River  has  been  relatively  constant  since  1950,  in 
contrast  to  upstream  reaches  where  the  harvest  has  shown  a  steady 
decline  since  1950.  Starting  in  1962,  the  Alton  Pool  of  the  Illinois 
River  consistently  has  ranked  second  in  production  among  four  pools  in 
the  Illinois  River  with  commercial  fisheries.  Some  commercial 
fishermen  report  that  they  do  not  fish  the  main  channel  borders  of 
the  Illinois  River,  because  the  currents  and  wave  wash  associated 
with  the  passage  of  barges  collapse  their  nets. 


12.  In  1963.  Che  condition  factor  of  carp,  a  commercial  species, 
was  substantially  better  in  the  study  reach  than  in  upstream  pools, 
probably  because  more  food  items,  such  as  fingernail  clams,  were  avail¬ 
able  on  the  bottom  in  the  study  reach.  Fingernail  clams  and  snails  had 
been  eliminated  from  upstream  reaches  in  the  1950' s,  apparently  due  to 
some  upstream  source  of  toxicity.  Between  1963  and  1975,  the  condition 
factor  of  carp  declined  in  the  Illinois  River  as  a  whole,  and  the  declines 
were  relatively  greater  in  the  study  reach,  so  that  differences  in  carp 
condition  in  the  study  area  and  upstream  areas  are  not  as  great  as 
formerly.  Boat  traffic  and  dredging  may  affect  commercial  species  of 
fish  and  the  organisms  on  which  they  feed. 

13.  The  mussel  fishery  in  the  study  area  of  the  Illinois  River 
declined  due  to  pollution  and  overharvesting  prior  to  completion  of  the 
9-foot  navigation  system.  The  increasing  sediment  input  from  tribu¬ 
tary  streams,  the  dams  associated  with  the  9-foot  channel,  and  the 
decrease  in  Lake  Michigan  Diversion  may  have  affected  the  mussel  fauna 
by  reducing  the  current  velocity  and  increasing  sedimentation  in  some 
areas.  Dredging  operations  to  maintain  the  navigation  channel  can 
destroy  mussel  beds.  The  increase  in  boat  traffic  which  resulted  from 
construction  of  the  9-foot  channel  has  probably  affected  mussels. 

Barges  resuspend  bottom  sediments  and  temporarily  draw  water  away  from 
shallow  areas  as  they  pass.  Large  pleasure  boats  and  barges  produce 
wave  wash  along  the  shores.  All  these  disturbances  can  adversely 
affect  mussels  in  the  Illinois  River. 

14.  We  were  not  able  to  find  any  information  documenting  historical 
changes  in  mussel  populations  in  the  study  area  of  the  Mississippi. 
Navigation  dams  in  other  reaches  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  have 
slowed  the  current  and  facilitated  deposition  of  sediment,  with 
adverse  effects  on  mussels  such  as  yellow  sand-shells  (Lampsilis  ano- 
dontoides) .  Movements  of  fish  which  serve  as  mussel  hosts  may  have 

been  impeded  by  dams.  Dredging,  deposition  of  spoil,  and  boat  traffic 
may  have  detrimental  effects  as  described  above  for  Illinois  fishes. 
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15.  Between  1915  and  1964,  the  average  density  of  midges  in  the 
study  reach  of  the  Illinois  River  increased  from  1.3  to  353  per  square 
meter,  and  the  number  of  oligochaete  worms  increased  from  2.6  to  2,579 
per  square  meter,  indicating  the  presence  of  soft  mud  bottoms,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  organic  load  in  the  river,  and  slight  decreases  in  the 
average  dissolved  oxygen  levels.  Snails  and  fingernail  clams  also 
increased  between  1915  and  1964,  as  did  leeches,  some  of  which  prey 

on  clams  and  snails.  Fingernail  clams  generally  thrive  In  areas  where 
there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  organic  pollution,  and  where  soft  mud 
bottoms  are  available.  Between  1964  and  the  1970's,  the  fingernail  clam 
populations  declined  slightly  (the  declines  are  very  slight,  and  perhaps 
insignificant),  Asiatic  clams  invaded  the  river,  and  the  snails 
either  disappeared  entirely  or  were  reduced  to  such  low  numbers  that 
they  did  not  show  up  in  the  recent  collections.  Asiatic  clams  probably 
first  entered  the  Illinois  River  in  1970-1971.  Some  toxic  agent 
present  in  the  lower  Illinois  River  may  be  eliminating  the  snails. 
Pesticides  may  be  implicated,  since  snails  exposed  to  Illinois  River 
water  rapidly  accumulate  dleldrln  (within  24  hours) . 

16.  Benthic  studies  done  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  dams  on  the  Mississippi  were  concerned  with  areas  outside  the 
study  reach. 

17.  Since  we  were  not  able  to  find  any  surveys  of  the  plankton  in 
the  study  reach  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  the  mid-1930's,  we  were 
not  able  to  compare  plankton  populations  in  the  Mississippi  before  and 
after  construction  of  the  navigation  dams. 

18.  Comparison  of  plankton  data  on  the  Illinois  River  gathered  by 
Kofoid  (1903  and  1904)  in  1898  with  recent  data  gathered  at  the  same 
season,  under  comparable  low-flow  conditions,  shows  that:  (a)  the 
average  number  of  small  diatoms  (Bacillariophyta)  doubled,  (b)  the  number 
of  large  diatoms  remained  the  same,  (c)  small  green  algae  (Chlorophyta) 
Increased,  (d)  large  green  algae  declined,  (e)  blue-green  algae 
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(Cyanophyta)  declined  markedly  by  a  factor  of  80  to  100,  (f)  rotifers 
declined  by  a  factor  of  10,  and  (g)  copepods  increased  slightly.  The 
decline  in  blue-green  algae  may  be  attributable  to  increased  suspended 
solids  and  turbidity  in  the  Illinois  River.  The  diatoms  probably  per¬ 
sisted  or  increased  because  they  can  tolerate  the  reduced  light  and 
increased  abrasion  associated  with  suspended  sediment.  Because  the 
diatoms  persisted,  and  because  they  are  at  least  as  sensitive  to  toxicants 
as  other  algae  (such  as  blue-greens) ,  the  decline  in  blue-greens  probably 
is  not  attributable  to  toxicity.  The  change  in  phytoplankton  and  the 
increase  in  the  suspended  solids  load  of  the  lower  Illinois  River  may 
have  impaired  the  feeding  of  rotifers,  thereby  reducing  their  popula¬ 
tions.  Rotifers  are  an  important  food  for  the  fry  of  many  game  fish, 
such  as  bluegill,  so  the  reduction  in  rotifers  might  have  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  growth  and  survival  of  fish  fry. 

19.  Wetland  vegetation  was  inundated  when  the  9-foot  channel  project 
raised  water  levels  and  initially  created  additional  water  areas.  However, 
new  areas  were  pioneered,  resulting  in  expanded  aquatic  plant  and  marsh 
acreage. 


20.  Since  increases  in  water  levels  can  destroy  wetland 
vegetation  after  it  has  become  established  in  shallow  water  and  on 
exposed  mud  flats  in  the  summer,  the  stabilizing  effects  of  the  dams  in 
most  years  between  1948-1968  on  Pool  26  resulted  in  excellent  plant 
growth.  Pool  25  was  subject  to  frequent  and  sometimes  severe  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  1948-1951,  1954,  1958,  1961,  and  1967,  which  adversely 
affected  wetland  vegetation. 

21.  The  greatest  adverse  effect  of  the  9-foot  channel  project 
on  wetland  vegetation  has  resulted  from  an  increase  in  turbidity  and 
sedimentation.  Plants  need  sunlight  for  photosynthesis.  Turbidity 
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reduces  Che  clarity  of  the  water,  thereby  limiting  the  amount  of 
sunlight  reaching  submerged  and  emergent  aquatic  plants.  Turbidity 
has  extirpated  Che  submerged  aquatic  plants  and  reduced  marsh  acreage 
in  the  unprotected  backwater  areas  of  Pools  24-26. 

22.  Sedimentation  has  produced  extremely  soft  bottoms  which  make 
it  difficult  for  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  to  gain  or  retain  a  root- 
hold  when  exposed  to  wave  action.  Sedimentation  also  affects  these 
plants  by  physically  smothering  plant  beds  and  partially  filling 
backwater  areas,  thus  reducing  water  acreage  and  limiting  the  diversity 
of  habitats  available  for  plant  colonization  by  creating  a  uniform 
bottom. 

Although  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  were  adversely  affected,  sedi¬ 
mentation  has  filled  shallow  areas,  creating  mud  flats  which  at  present 
exceed  preproject  acreage.  The  moist  soil  plants  that  volunteer  on 
these  mud  flats  were  benefited  by  increased  sedimentation. 

23.  The  9-foot  navigation  project  benefited  waterfowl  populations 
by  creating  many  thousands  of  acres  of  shallow  water.  Increased 
backwaters  provided  shallow  areas  which  supported  both  marsh  and  sub¬ 
merged  aquatic  plant  growth.  The  mallard  has  been  the  principal 
species  of  waterfowl  benefited  by  the  project.  Canada,  blue,  and  snow 
geese  use  of  the  project  area  also  has  increased  as  a  result  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  habitat  by  states,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serivce,  and 
private  duck  clubs,  to  increase  the  production  of  both  natural  and 
artificially-seeded  food  plants.  However,  as  a  result  of  man-made  pool  level 
fluctuations  during  several  years  in  Fools  25  and  26,  waterfowl  feeding 
areas  were  degraded. 

24.  Increased  sedimentation  and  turbidity  have  led  to  the  loss  of 
submerged  aquatic  plants  in  most  of  the  project  area.  This  loss  of  plant 
food  has  been  responsible  for  declining  numbers  of  wlgeon,  green-wing 
teal,  and  lesser  scaup  in  the  project  area.  In  addition,  increased 
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sedimentation  has  filled  shallow  areas  in  the  backwaters  which  once 
supported  marsh  plants,  destroying  habitat.  The  temporary  benefit  of 
sedimentation  to  waterfowl  has  been  the  creating  of  mud  flats  which 
produce  moist  soil  plants  when  proper  water  level  manipulation  occurs. 

25.  The  9-foot  channel  project  affected  bald  eagles  by  initiating 
an  earlier  freeze-up  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pools,  restricting  the 
eagles'  feeding  area.  However,  the  benefit  of  open  tailwaters  in 
midwinter  probably  outweighs  the  early-winter  loss  of  feeding  grounds. 

26.  The  initial  increase  in  marsh  areas  as  a  result  of  the  9-foot 
channel  benefited  common  gallinule,  sora,  Virginia  rail,  heron,  and 
egret  populations.  The  subsequent  loss  of  marsh  habitat  due  to  sedi¬ 
mentation  and  the  increase  in  turbidity,  restricting  sight  feeding, 
has  adversely  affected  these  birds. 

27.  The  implementation  of  the  9-foot  channel  project  inundated 
existing  mud  flats  used  as  feeding  areas  for  shoreblrds.  Increased 
sedimentation  has  recreated  and  produced  more  mud  flats  thereby 
increasing  feeding  areas  for  shoreblrds.  Gulls  and  terns  were  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  increased  water  acreage  as  a  result  of  the  9-foot  channel 
project. 

28.  Bottomland  timber  was  cleared  in  preparation  for  the  9-foot 
channel  project,  thereby  destroying  habitat  for  woodcock,  snipe,  song¬ 
birds,  and  woodpeckers.  There  was  little  effect  on  cormorants,  bob- 
white  quail,  ring-necked  pheasants,  mourning  doves,  and  wild  turkeys. 

29.  The  construction  of  the  9-foot  channel  project  initially 
benefited  muskrats  by  increasing  marsh  areas.  However,  as  a  result  of 
increased  sedimentation  and  subsequent  destruction  of  aquatic  and  marsh 
plants,  much  of  the  early  benefits  have  been  lost. 


r 

30.  The  Inundation  of  bottomland  timber  by  the  9-foot  channel 
,  project  reduced  the  habitat  for  raccoon,  striped  skunk,  red  and 

grey  foxes,  opossum,  white-tailed  deer,  fox  and  gray  squirrels,  and 
rabbits,  but  had  little  effect  on  beaver  and  mink. 
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APPENDIX 
Table  56 


List  of  Common  and  Scientific  Names 


Comnon  Name 


Scientific  Name 


PLANTS 


American  lotus 

Arrowhead 

Black  willow 

Bushy  pondweed  (Naiad) 

Cattail 

Coontail 

Cron 

Cottonwood 
Duck  potato 
Elm 

Leafy  pondweed 
Long-leaf  pondweed 
Maples 

Marsh  mallow 
Marsh  smartweed 
Nutgrasses 
Rice  cutgrass 
River  bulrush 
Sago  pondweed 
Sedges 

Silver  (soft)  maple 
Softstem  bulrush 
Spike  rush 
Smar tweeds 
White  water  lily 
Wild  millet 


Nelumbo  lutea 
Lophotocarpua  calycinus 
Salix  nigra 
Nalas  guadalupenals 
Tvnha  latifolla 
Ceratophvllum  demerging 
Zea  mays 

Populus  deltoldes 
Sagittaria  latifolla 
Ulmus  spp. 

Potamoaeton  foliosus 
Potamoaeton  nodosus 
Acer  spp. 

Hibiscus  mllltaris 
Polvaonum  cocclneum 
Cyperus  spp. 

Leersia 

Sclrpua  fluviatllis 
Potamoaeton  pecinatus 
Scirpus  spp. 

Acer  aaccharinum 
Scirpus  valldus 
Eleocharla  palustris 
Polvaonum  spp. 

Nvmphaea  tuberosa 
Echlnochloa  murlcata 


BIRDS 


American  avocet 
American  bittern 
American  golden  plover 
American  redstart 
American  woodcock 
Bald  eagle 


Recurvlroatra  amerlcana 
Botaurus  lentlalnosus 
Pluvlalls  domlnica 
Setophaaa  rutlcllla 
Phllohela  minor 
Hallaeetus  leucocephalus 
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Table  56  (continued) 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Birds  continued 


Bewick's  wren 

Thryomane8  bewickll 

Black-bellied  plover 

Squatarola  squatarola 

Black-capped  chickadee 

Parus  atricapillua 

Black-crowned  night  heron 

Nycticorax  nycticorax 

Black  tern 

Chllidonlas  niger 

Blue  goose 

Ansar  caerulescens 

Bobwhlte  quail 

Collnua  Virginian ua 

Buff-breasted  snadplper 

Tryngltes  subruflcollls 

Canada  goose 

Branta  canadensis 

Canvasback 

Aythya  valisinerla 

Carolina  wren 

Thryothorus  ludoviclanus 

Caspian  tern 

Hydroprogne  caspla 

Cattle  egret 

Bubulcus  Ibis 

Common  egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

Common  galllnule 

Galllnula  chloropus 

Common  snipe 

Cape 11a  galllnago 

Common  tern 

Sterna  hirundo 

Double-crested  cormorant 

Phalacroxorax  aurltus 

Downy  woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  pubescens 

Dunlin 

Erolla  alplna 

Forster's  tern 

Sterna  forsterl 

Franklin's  gull 

Larus  plpixcan 

Great  blue  heron 

Ardea  herodias 

Great-crested  flychatcher 

Mylarchus  crinitus 

Greeter  yellowlegs 

Totanus  melanoleucus 

Green  heron 

Butorldes  vlrescens 

Green-wing  teal 

Anas  crecca  carollnensls 

Gulls 

Larus  app. 

Hairy  woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  villosus 

Herring  gull 

Larus  argentatus 

House  wren 

Troglodytes  aedon 

Kllldeer 

Charadrlus  voclferus 

Least  bittern 

Ixobrychus  exllls 

Least  sandpiper 

Evolla  mlnutilla 

Lesser  scaup 

Aythya  af finis 

Lesser  yellowlegs 

Totanus  flavines 

Long-billed  dowltcher 

Llmnodromus  scolopaceus 

Mallard 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

Mourning  dove 

Zenaidura  macroura 

Pectoral  sandpiper 

Erolla  melanotos 

Plicated  woodpecker 

Dryocopus  pileatus 

Pintail 

Anas  acuta 

Prothonotary  warbler 

Protonotaria  citrea 
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Table  56  (continued) 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Birds  continued 


Red-bellied  woodpecker 

Red-eyed  vlreo 

Red-headed  woodpecker 

Ring-necked  pheasant 

Sanderllng 

Semlp alma ted  plover 

Semipalmated  sandpiper 

Short-billed  dowltcher 

Snow  goose 

Solitary  sandpiper 

Sora  rail 

Spotted  sandpiper 

Stilt  sandpiper 

Tree  swallow 

Tufted  titmouse 

Virginia  rail 

Warbling  vlreo 

Western  sandpiper 

White-breasted  nuthatch 

Wlgeon 

Wild  turkey 

Willet 

Wilson's  phalarope 
Wood  duck 
Wood  pewee 
Wood  thrush 
Yellow-shafted  flicker 
Yellow- throat 


Centurus  carolinua 
Vlreo  ollvaceus 
Melanerpes  erythrocephalua 
Phasianua  colchicus 
Croce th la  alba 
Charadrius  semlpalmatus 
Ereunetes  pusillus 
Llmnodromus  grlsebus 
Ansar  caeruleacens 
Tringa  solitarla 
Porzana  Carolina 
Actitis  macular la 
Mlcropalama  hlmantopus 
Irodoprocne  blcolor 
Parus  bicolor 
Rallus  llmicola 
Vlreo  gllvua 
Ereunetes  maurl 
Sltta  carollnensls 
Anas  americana 
Meleagrla  gallopavo 
Catoptrophorus  semlpalmatus 
Steganopus  tricolor 
Alx  aponaa 
Contopus  virens 
Hvlocichla  musteline 
Colaptes  auratus 
Geothlvpis  trichas 


MAMMALS 


Badger 

Beaver 

Bobcat 

Cottontail  rabbit 
Coyote 

Fox  squirrel 
Grey  fox 
Grey  squirrel 
Mink 
Muskrat 
Opossum 


Taxldea  taxus 
Castor  canadensis 
Lynx  rufus 

Svlvllagua  floridanua 
Cania  latrans 
Sclurus  niger 
Urocvon  cinereoargenteus 
Sc.l,y.rup,  carol^asagjg 
Muatela  vlson 
Ondatra  sibethicua 
Dldelphis  marsupialis 
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Table  56  (continued) 


Coupon  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Maamals  continued 


Raccoon 
Rad  fox 
Spotted  skunk 
Striped  skunk 

Weasel 

White- tailed  deer 


Procyon  lotor 
Vulpea  vulpea 
Spllogale  putoriua 
Maghltla  nephitla 
Muatela  ap. 

Page  virgin! anua 


FISH 


Alligator  gar 
Aamrlcan  eel 
Banded  darter 
Banded  kllllflsh 
Banded  aculpln 
Bantam  s unfish 
Blgmouth  buffalo 
Blgmouth  shiner 
Black  buffalo 
Black  bullhead 
Black  crapple 
Blackchln  shiner 
Blacknose  dace 
Blacknose  shiner 
Blackslda  darter 
Blackstrlpe  topmlnnov 
Blue  catfish 
Blue  sucker 
Bluebreast  darter 
Blueglll 
Bluntnose  darter 
Bluntnoee  minnow 
Bovfln 

Brook  sllveralde 
Brook  stickleback 
Broun  bullhead 
Bullhead  minnow 
Burbot 
Carp 

Channel  catfish 
Chestnut  lamprey 
Common  shiner 
Creek  chub 
Crystal  darter 


Lepiaoateue  spatula 
Anguilla  rostrata 
Etheostoma  zonale 
Fundulus  dlaphanus  tnenona 
Cottus  carolinae 

synmetrlcus 
Ictlobus  cyprinellua 
flgtlWlg  dorsalis 
Ictlobus  nlaer 

Ictaiurm  itlai 

tsmxiM  nlgromeculatua 

9stsun.ia  htltfpflgB 

Rhlnlchthvs  atratulua 
No tr op is  beterolepis 
Percina  naculata 
Fundulua  rotatua 
Ictalurus  furcatua 
bycleptua  alongatua 
Etheostoma 
Lepomis "nacrochlrua 
Etna os toms  cKIorosomun 
Eiaephales  notatua 
Amis  calve 
Lebldesthes  slcculua 
Culaea  inconstans 
Ictalurus  nebulosus 
fSephales  vigl'lex 
Lota  lotT~ 

Cyprinus  carplo 
Ictalurus  punctatus 
tcfathyomyzon  castaneus 
frotropls  cornutus 
Semotilua  altromaculatus 
Answcrypta  aaprella 
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Table  56  (continued) 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Fish  continued 


Pumpklnseed 
Quillback  carpaucker 
Rainbow  darter 
Rainbow  trout 
Red  shiner 
Redear  sunflsh 
Red fin  shiner 
River  carpaucker 
River  darter 
River  redhorse 
River  shiner 
Rock  bass 
Rosyface  shiner 
Sand  shiner 
Sauger 

Shorthead  redhorse 
Shortnose  gar 
Shovelnose  sturgeon 
Silver  chub 
Silver  lamprey 
Silver  redhorse 
Sllverband  shiner 
Silver jaw  minnow 
Silvery  minnow 
Skipjack  herring 
Slenderhead  darter 
Smallmouth  bass 
Smallmouth  buffalo 
Southern  redbelly  dace 
Speckled  chub 
Spotfln  shiner 
Spottall  shiner 
Spotted  sucker 
Starhesd  topminnow 
Steelcolor  shiner 
Stonecat 
Stoneroller 
Striped  shiner 
Suckermouth  minnow 
Tadpole  madtom 
Trout  perch 
Walleye 
Warmouth 


Lepomis  gibbosua 
Carpiodes  cyprinus 
Etheostoma  caeruleum 
Salmo  aairdneri 
Notropl8  lutrenals 
Lepomis  microloaVniB 
Notropia  umbratilis 
Carpiodes  carplo 
Percina  shumardl 
Moxostoaa  carlnatum 
Notropis  blennius 
Ambloplltes  rupestris 
Notropis  rubellus 
Notropis  stramlneus 
Stizostedion  canadense 
Moxostoma  macrolepidotum 
Lepisosteus  platostomus 
Scaphirhvnchus  platorhvnchus 
Hvbopsls  storeiana 
Ichthyomyzon  unlcuspis 
Moxostoma  anisurum 
Notropis  shumardl 
Ericvmba  buccata 
Hvbognathus  nuchalls 
Alosa  chrvsochlorls 
Percina  pboxocephala 
Micropterua  dolomieui 
Ictiobus  bubalus 
Phoxlnus  ervthrogaster 
Hybopsis  aestivalis 
Notropis  spilopterus 
Notropis  hudsonius 
Minvtrems  melanops 
Fundulua  notti 
Notropis  whloolei 
Noturua  flavua 
Campostoma  anomalum 
Notropis  chrvaocephalus 
Phenacobius  mirabllis 
Noturus  gvrinus 
Percopsls  omiscomavcus 
Stizostedion  vitreum 
Leoomla  guloaua 
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Table  56  (continued) 


Common  Name _  Scientific  Name 


Fish  continued 


Duskystripe  shiner 
Emerald  shiner 
Fsntall  darter 
Fathead  minnow 
Flathead  catfish 
Flier 

Freckled  madtom 
Freshwater  drum 
Ghost  shiner 
Gizzard  shad 
Golden  redhorse 
Golden  shiner 
Goldeye 

Grass  pickerel 
Green  sunflsh 
High fin  carpaucker 
Hornyhead  chub 
Iowa  darter 
Johnny  darter 
Lake  chubsucker 
Lake  sturgeon 
Largemouth  bass 
Least  darter 
Logperch 
Longear  sunflsh 
Longnose  gar 
Mimic  shiner 
Mooneye 
Mosquitoflsh 
Mud  darter 
Mudmlnnow 
Muakellunge 
Northern  hog  sucker 
Northern  pike 
Orangeapotted  sunflsh 
Orangethroat  darter 
Ozark  minnow 
Paddlcflsh 
Pallid  shiner 
Pallid  sturgeon 
Pirate  perch 
Pugnoae  minnow 
Pugnose  shiner 


Notroois  pilfibryl 
Notropis  atherlnoldes 
Etheo8toma  f labeller e 
Plmephales  promelaa 
PylodictTs  olivaria' 
Centrarcbus  macropterus 
Noturua  no c turn us 
Aplodlnotus  grunnlens 
Notropis  buchanani 
Dorosoma  cepedlanum 
Moxostoma  erythrurua 
Notemlgonus  chysoleucas 
Hiodon  alosoides 
Esox  americanua 
Lepomis  cyanellua 
Carpi odea  velifer 
Nlcomla  biguttatus 
Etheostoma  exile 
Etheostoma  nigrum 
Erlmyzon~sucetta  ~ 
Acipenscr  fulvescens 
Mlcropterus  salmoidea 
Etheostoma  mlcroperca 
Perclna  carprodea 
Lepomis  megalot is 
Lepisosteus  osseus 
Notropis  volucellus 
Hiodon  terglsus 
Gambusla  af finis 
Etheostoma  aaprigene 
Umbra  11ml 
Esox  masqulnongy 
Hypentellum  nigricans 
Esox  luclus 
Lepomis  humllls 
Etheostoma  spectabile 
Dionda  nubila 
Polyodon  spathula 
Notropis  aanis 
Scaphlrhynchus  albus 
Aphredoderus  sayanus 
Notropis  emillae 
Notropis  anogenus 
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Table  56  (continued) 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Fish  continued 


Heed  shiner 
Western  sand  darter 
White  bass 
White  catfish 
White  crappie 
White  sucker 
Yellow  bass 
Yellow  bullhead 
Yellow  perch 


NotropiB  t exanus 
Ammo crypt a  clara 
Morons  chrysops 
Ictalurua  catua 
Pomoxis  annularis 
Catastomus  conmersoni 
Morone  misslssippiensis 
Ictalurua  natalla 
Perea  flavescens 


ZOOPLANKTON 


Copepods 
Crustaceans 
Rotifers 
Water  fleas 


Copepoda 

Crustacea 

Rotlfera 

Cladocera 


ALGAE 


Blue-green  algae 
Ocsmids,  dinoflagallates 
Diatoms 

Euglenoid  algae 
Green  algae 
Yellow-brown  algae 


Cy anophyte 

Pyrrophyta 

Bacillarlophyta 

Euglenophyta 

Chlorophyta 

Chrysophyta 


BOTTOM  FAUNA 


Asiatic  clam 

Corblcula  manllensls 

Asiatic  clams 

Corblculidae 

Beetles 

Coleoptera 

Burrowing  mayfly 

Hexagenla  and  Pentagei 
lineata:  Hexaaenla 

Caddlsflles 

Order  Trlchoptera 

Clams 

Pelecypoda 

Dobson  flies 

Neuroptera 

Dragonflies 

Odonata 

Fingernail  clam 

Musculium  txansversum 

Fingernail  dams 

Sphaerlldae 

Flatworms 

Turbellarla 

Flies 

Dlptera 

Leeches 

Hlrudlnea 

Maple  leaf 

Qu&drula  guadrula 
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Table  56  (concluded) 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Bottom  Fauna  continued 


Mayflies 

Midges 

Monkey-face 

Mussels 

Ollgochaete  worms 

Planarla 

Pond  snail 

Snails 

Snail 

Snail 

Three-horned  warty-back 

Three-ridge 

Tublficld  worms 

Washboard 

Yellow  sand-shell 


Order  Ephemeroptera 

Family  Chironomidae 

Quadrula  metanevra 

Unionidae 

Oligochaeta 

Trlcladlda 

Phyaa 

Order  Gastropoda 
Lloplax  subcarinatus 
Valvata  tricarinata 
Obllquaria  reflexa 
Amblema  pllcata 
Tublficldae 
Megalonaias  gigantea 
Lampsilis  anodontoldes 
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